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“< EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK ; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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ALAS. 
BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Axas, for all high hopes and all desires! 
Lite leaves in yellow autumn time they fall 
Alas, for prayers and psalms and love’s pure fires! 
One silence and one darkness ends them all. 





Alas, for all the world, sad fleeting race! 
Alas, my Love, for you and me, alas! 

Grim Death will hold us, too, in close embrace, 
We, too, like all the rest, from earth must pass. 


Alas, to think we shall forget same hours 
Whereof the memory like Love’s planet glows— 

Forget them, as the year her withered flowers, 
Forget them, as the sun forgets the rose. 


Our keenest rapture, our most deep despair, 


Our hopes, our dreads, our laughter and our tears 


Shall be no more, at all, upon the air— 
No more at all, through all the endless years. 


We shall be mute beveath the grass and dew, 
We shall be very mute there, in Death’s state; 
And you will be as I, and I as you— 
One sameness shed upon us and one fate. 


» 
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AS A FLOWER. 
BY LUCY LARCOM, 








OPEN your heart asa flower to the light! 
Darkness is passing; the Sun is in sight; 


Arrows of radiance, and spear-tips of dew. 


Morning with splendor is piercing life through, 
] 


° Glad is the world in the Holy Oae’s birth. 
Lo, the new heavens! and lo, the new earth! 
Scattered and fled are the phantoms of night: 
Christ is the victor, and Christ is the Light! 


Open your heart, and His love will shine in, 
Cleansiog and healing the hurt of your sin. 
Who can resist Him, the Savior, the Son? 
Hell flies before Him, and Heaven is won. 


Open your rt as a flower to the light! 

Bloom an fruit in the glory of right! 

Be ot His Presence a perfume, a ray, 

Child of the moraing, and heir of the day! 
BEVERLY, Mass. 





THE YELLOW BIRD. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 





UPoN the unmown grass at noon 
I lay as in a dreamy swoon, 
Allin a lovely rhapsody, 
Half-drunk with beauty of the he 
The little clouds above me spread 
i Put out white fingers overhead, 
And hand in hand a space would run 
Before they meited into one. 
The honeysuckle told the breeze 
The very sweetest thing she knew, 
And this he whispered to the trees; 
Then to my side the wanton flew, 
With sportive waft stole gently by 
And turned the clover heads awry. 
It was the latter August time, 
The year was in her fervid prime, 
And as [ lay [ thought I heard 
Wise Nature talking to herself, 
Until I spied a yellow bird 
That like a quaint and black-capped elf 
" Clung to a golden lily plume 
And seemed, somehow, a bird in bloom. 


Sete 


He sang his trillets o’er and o’er 

~ As tunefully as e’er before, 
Contented with his simple art, 
While every trillet touched my heart. 
I love the bird that praises on 

Afrer the master thrush is done, 

The bird that does not cease to sing 


: Tho past the winsome weeks of spring; 
And cheerful souls 1 love t tat find 

4 Each of God’s seasons to their mind. 
Just like a merry- hearted boy, 

“ From a wise habit of pure joy, 


I pray to Heaven that I may raise 

F’en in the winter of my days 

be Some quavering notes of love and praise, 
And may not He who made me find 
Such simple service to His mind? 
Sunrngenpetown, W. Va. 
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THE transportation of merchandise by land is deter- 
mined chiefly by the elements of distance and grade and 
the proportion of the capital employed to the whole 
amount of the business, The amount of the whole busi- 
ness the carrier can do will of course determine the rates 
of any portion of his business. The prosperity and 
growth of cities or sections of country depend largely 
| upon the cost of sending their products to market, or 
bringing their food and material from the place of pro- 
duction. In the rivalry between American communi- 
_ ties, the question of cheapness of transportation will 
‘have much to do with success or failure. There seems 
; to be no good reason why American merchandise should 
| prefer to a short and cheap route through Canada, a 
‘longer and more expensive one, merely because the lat- 
iter is wholly on American soil. As well -might. sea- 
| board cities refuse to avail themselves of cheap water 
transportation and send their merchandise wholly by 
‘land at greater cost. Canada not only connects the two 
oceans by shorter parallels of latitude, but her territory 
projects itself into ours like a vast ‘elbow. The 
northern extremity of Maine is in latitude 
47° «640, while the line separating us from 
British Columbia, Assiniboia and the westerly half of 
Manitoba is the line of 49°. So that nearly the whole 
of the settled portion of Canada, and all her great 
water system, ineluding a great part of the St. Law- 
rence River, lies south of some of the most important 
cities of the United States, and very slightly to the 
north of many others. The whole State of Washing- 
ton, a large portion of Montana, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Maine are farther north than the 
capital of the Dominion. The portion of Canada which 
so projects into our territory is level, the land is cheap, 
and the cost of railroad construction there very slight. 
Nature seems to have designed Canada for the closest 
relations to the United States. On the other hand, her 
provinces can be connected with each other only by 
very costly artificial bands. The towns on Puget Sound, 
Tacoma and Seattle are natural metropolitan centers of 
trade for British Columbia, The natural centers of 
trade and manufacture for Manitoba are St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. The natural outlet for commerce and the 
natural source of manufacturing supply for the Eastern 
provinces are Boston and Massachusetts. All along our 
border there are great cities, like Buffalo, Rochester, 
Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Tacoma and Seattle, 
whose merchants think themselves entitled to as close 
trade relations with the portion of Canada to the north 
of them as with the portion of the United States to the 
south of them The Canadian railroad system, there- 
fore, will be enabled to make better terms. in doing. the 
through business of widely separated American . cities 
with, each other, not only by the fact that their routes 
are the shortest, but by the fact that they may naturally 

xpect. a traffic which in this and in all other 
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Probably nine-tenths of the ponensllied of Canada 
dwell farther south than the northern point of Maine, 
and south of the forty-ninth parallel of fatitnde, which 
Constitutes the northern boundary line of the United 
States for two-thirds of the distance across the conti- 
nent. Canada comes within a few miles as far south as 
the southern limit of the great State of Michigan, farther 
south than Detroit. Michigan’s connection with the 
East must be through Canadian territory, or must be 
by a long circuit. Her only railway route to the East, 
save through Canada, is by the way of Toledo and around 
Lake Erie. The distance between Detroit and Buffalo, 
by rail through American territory, is 361 miles. The 
distance between Detroit and Buffalo through Canada 
by the Grand Trunk is 259 miles, more than 100 miles 
less. The distance between Port Huron and Buffalo 
through Canada is 198 miles. But from Port Huron to 
Buffalo through American territory the distance is 423 
miles. 

I can conceive no good reason why the American 
people should not avail themselves of the shorter dis- 
tances, the cheap construction, the level grades, which 
the Canadian railroads afford for their service, as they 
avail themselves of the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean, or of 
the Lakes. The Canadian railroad system has cost 
nearly six hundred million dollars, Of this a consider- 
able portion has been directly contributed by subsidies 
from tbe British Government, a much larger portion 
by subsidies from the Canadian Government, some 
of it by Bri'ish capital, and some by American capi- 
tal. 

The total mileage of the Cavadian railroad system one 
year ago was about 13,000 miles. It is difficult to get an 
exact estimate of what the Government has expended 
for railroads and canals. Mr. Nimmo, who has studied 
the subject very thoroughly indeed, thinks that the 
expenditure by the Canadian Government for railroads 
and canals amounts in the aggregate to more than three 
hundred millions of dollars. He estimates the gifts 
from the Dominion Government to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the subventions of all sorts from the Canadian 
Government, at $215,361,697. Of this total sum about 
$105 000,000 are classed as ‘‘ cash and gifts available us 
cash,” and $110,000,000 as guaranties of securities, 

Canada has a public debt which increased from $93,- 
000,000 in 1867, when the Dominion Government was 
established, to a little more than $235,000,000, Novem- 
ber 30th, 1889. This increase in the debt has been very 
largely brought about by the expenditure for: the con- 
struction of railroads, i 

Millions. have been expended by Canadians and by 
Englishmen to connect this system with the United 
States, Treaties and conventions have been entered 
into to favor the connecting of this system of roads with 
important points in this country, so that the American 
carrier may perform service for Canada and transconti- 
nental service between Europe and the East on the one 
hand, and the Canadian carrier may perform like ser- 
vice for the United States on the other. Great cities, 
great tracts of country, many individual manufactur- 
ers, merchants and farmers, are dependent not only for 
prosperity, but for their capacity to do business at all, 
on the continuance of this system of things. A large 
part of this capital so invested has been lost, a great 
deal of it, undoubtedly, through wastefulness or dis- 
honesty, but a large part also through the 
shrinkage of railroad values. This latter operates 
there as here as an expenditure by capital for the bene- 
fit of the whole people, and in that way tends, like so 
many other popular expenditures, to distribute among 
the whole community what had been* amassed by a few 
individuals, Now it is said that the Canadian railroads 
have an undue advantage over our own, because they 
are not subjrct to the provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law. The Canadian railroads challenge this 
statement and earnestly assert that they comply with 
the Interstate Commerce Law inall respects, and that 
they are willing toeubmit themselves to any scrutiny, 
or to subject themselves to any penalty which will se- 
cure their obedience to that law. Without considering » 
the justice or wisdom of the Interstate Commerce Law, 
in-two great particulars, the prohibition of what is called 
pooling, and the prohibition to charge a larger sum for 
a short haulof merchandise than is charged for a longer 

the same road, it seems clear that the Cana- 
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the interpretation of the long and short baul clause to a 
commission in particulars which affect the prosperity of 
great cities and their foreign and domestic commerce, 
when thig interpretation ought to be declared by the 
law-m power, and is declared by the law-mak- 
ing power in Canada, When the Inters Commerce 
Law was passed, the conference committ of the two 
houses were asked whether they considered that the 
fact — cities at the end of a railroad route bad 
also a Water route competing with it, which intermedi- 
ate points on that route did not have, or the fact that 
Western freight destined to one point was to be carried 
to Europe, and Western freight destined to an interme- 
diate point on the same route was intended for local 
consumptior, constituted different conditions or circum- 
stances, so that such cases would be an exception to the 
long and short haul clause of the law. On the decision 
of this question depends the prosperity of ports like 
Boston and Portland, and the power of Boston to take 
any share of the foreign commerce in competition with 
New York, The conferees on the part of the House de- 
clared that neither of these cases was different from the 
ordinary case, and that they made no exception to tre 
operation of the law. The Senate conferees declared 
directly the contrary. So that this doubtful question 
to-day is dependent upon the construction given by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, On the contrary, in 
Canada, the legislative power has determined this ques- 
tion for Canada by the following provision: 


“No company in fixing any toll or rate, shall, under like 
conditions and circumstances, make any unjust or partial 
discrimination between different localities; but no dis 
crimination between localities, which by reason of com- 
petition by water or railway it is necessary to make to se- 
cure traffic, shall be deemed to be unjust or partial.”’ 

Ido not believe that the extreme measure of requiring 
a licemse of the Canadian railroads to do business as part 
of lines connecting points in this country, and authoriz- 
ing the abrogation of such license if they shall be held 
to have violated the Interstate Commerce Law, is either 
wise or necessary. The power sbould never be granted 
to any one man or any body of men to put a stop to the 
business of a great railroad. In such case it is not the 
railroad or its stockholders that would be the cbief 
sufferer, but the men who have made their business ar- 
rangements dependent upon the service which the rail- 
road is to render them. Ido not believe that the great 
cities or the great manufacturing districts of New Eng- 
land, that Buffalo, Toledo, Rochester, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, the great cities of the Northren Pacific, or even 
Chicago or New York, would long submit to such an 
arrangement, 

It is said also that by helping build up the railroad 
system of Canada, we create what would be 4 great mil- 
itary danger to us in case of war with Great Britain. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that we are getting a 
hostage which will forever bind Canada and Great Brit- 
ain, so far as she cares for Canada, to good behavior 
toward us. All the property which the Canadian rail- 
roads, or which Canadian or British capital have in- 
vested in connecting lines in the United States at once 
becomes worthless to them and a means of attack to us 
if war break out. The five million people of Canada are 
stretched out along the boundary line of nearly four 
thousand miles, if you follow its curves. I suppose 
nine-tenths of them dwell within an average of less than 
fifty miles from the American border. Their lines of 
railroad could be taken possession of by a military force 
in many places, if we find it necessary to doit. Canada 
is a chain easily severed in a hundred places. When she 
is broken at one point, she is broken at all. Our popu- 
lation is to hers as at least thirteen to one. Our wealth, 
our military resources, our power of producing military 
equipments and supplies, exceed hers in a vastly larger 
proportion. On the other band, our transcontinental 
communications can be maintained in spite of anything 
that Canada or England could bring against them. It 
is said that special action may be taken by the British or 
Canadian Government to enable their roads to underbid 
ours. If that happen, we shall know how to take care 
of ourselves, and the more interest they have in the 
American-connection, the more they get into our power, 
No sucli action yet appears, or seéfos likely. 

It is said that the principle on which the protective 
tariff rests requires us equally to exclude foreign carriers 
from our competition. It is unnecessary to discuss this 
theory. do not believe that a popular majority, or a 
majority in either house of Congress will ever be found 
to carry that princifle to such an extreme as to reject 
altogether the use of foreign railroads. Indeed, such 
use is essential to the prosperity of many domestic enter- 
prises. The Canadian railroad will help New England 
to get a Japanese market for her cottons, and to recover 
for them the Chinese market where she had a vigorous 
competition with England before the War. Mere trans- 
portation does not produce like agriculture, pr add new 
value like manufacture. It uses a capital very largely 
contributed by the public, and calls into its service the 
public right of eminent domain. The railrcad corpora- 
tion is in many respects a public officer, receiving com- 
pensation by tolls instead of by asalary. Tie American 
railroad system is in no danger of being destroyed by 
foreign competition. On the contrary, foreign competi- 
tion, like the competition by the great water routes when 
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the lakes are open, exercises a healthy eheck upon rail- 
road monopoly and extortion. It is tobe considered, 
too, that if this business be permitted, not only a large 


-amount of American transportation will be taken by 


foreign carriers, but a large amount of transportation 
for foreigners will at the same time be performed by 
American carriers, It is also true that the Canadian 
carrier will very often have a large interest to build up 
American cities, even at the expense of those of Canada. 
Indeed, loud outcries to this effect have already been 
made in Canada by the opponents of Sir John Macdon- 
ald’s Government. 

The American people, however, ought not to forget 
that the American railroads are as much entitled to pro- 
tection against foreign hostility or unfair competition as 
any other form of capital or of labor. The railroads of 
the United States employ at least 850,000 persons, who 
in their turn have dependent upon their labor at least 
5,000,000 persons, a thirteenth part of the population of 
the United States. The operating expenses of the rail- 
roads of this country were $352,000,000 in 1880. The 
figures for 1890 are not yet accessible, but there must 
have been an increase in this respect of from thirty to 
fifty per cent. in the past ten years. Of this vast sum 
more than one-half is paid directly for labor, without 
reckoning the cost of labor which enters iato the price 
of equipment, eupplies and materials used during the 
year. The Old Colony Railroad system of Massachu- 
setts paid for working expenses, for the twelve montbs 
ending June 30th, 1891, $6,407,623.61. Of this, there 
was paid directly for labor, including $43,775.12 for 
officers, $3,576,352.54, of 55.81 per cent. The total oper- 
ating expenses of the Union Pacitic system for 1890 ex- 
ceed $30,000,000, of which between fifty and sixty per 
cent. seems to have been paid for labor. The Canadian 
Railway system is much more closely identified with 
the Government itself than ours can ever possibly be, In- 
deed ,the Canadian Pacific Railroad was sometimes spoken 
of as the alter eyo of Sir John Macdonald’s Government. 
The Canadian railroads cannot, therefore, undertake 
anything in the nature of a railroad war upon the rail- 
roads of the United States, or undertake to set at defi- 
ance the railroad policies established by our Govern- 
ment without the connivance, if without the active sup- 
pert, of the Canadian Government. Such an attempt 
would be sure to arouse the combined opposition, not 
only of the American transcontinental railways, but of 
all ships not directly dependent upon the Canadian rail- 
road system, of all persons interested in maintaining our 
own railroad legislation, either State or national, and of 
our Administration itself. We have no doubtthat we can 
and sball maintain the interests of those concerned in our 
own transportation system against any foreign advan- 
tages whether of chtap labor or of combined capital, such 
as those which the tariff is intended to overthrow, where 
our manufactures are concerned. The legitimate ad- 
vantage of short distance and cheap ccnstruction, when 
it is enjoyed by a Canadian railroad, is really and in 
substance enjoyed only by American communities, to 
whom it fairly belongs and to whom it is necessary to 
place them in a condition of reasonable equality with 
powerful rivals. 


GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION OF RAILWAYS. 





BY THE HON. AUGUSTUS SCHOONMAKER, 
Ex-Commissioner of Interstate Commerce. 


Governmental regulation of railways is by no means 
a recent exercise of public avthority. It has been co- 
incident with the operation of railways alike in this 
country and in all others, But there has been great 
development in the character and extent of regu- 
lation. Regulation has taken no backward steps, but 
has advanced under pressure of public sentiment as 
urgent necessity bas been found for it, and the chief 
object of government, the protection of the citizens, is 
not fulfilled without the due exercise of this power. It 
is, therefore, one of those duties of governmeut which 
become a settled policy. Oddly, railways have very gen- 
erally opposed regulation, and have preferred to bea 
law unto themselves—an inconsistency very much like 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel, 

Railway charters, whether by special act or general 
laws, have from the first regulated in many respects the 
exercise of their corporate powers, and the corporate 
duties to the State. All the powers of these corporations 
are granted powers, and the grants have been accompa- 
nied with the imposition of duties, which had more in 
view, (however, the internal management of the corpo- 
rate bodies, and their general powers, and their obliga- 
tions to the State itself) than their business relatiogs as 
common carriers to the public. The great subjects of 
the use of safety appliances, and the impartial and just 
treatment of the public in respect to rates and facilities, 
had little if any legislative attention, and have only 
been taken up and acted on, leisurely, as it were, under 
strenuous popular demands arising from a feeling of 
outrage. 

These popular demands, founded on abuses of corpo- 
rate powers, led to separate State action for govern- 
mental regulation, aiming directly at the correction and 
prevention of corporate abuses in the conduct of business 
as common Carriers, and to secure impartiality and jus- 
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| tice totheir patrons. But the General Government was 
tardy in taking action on the subject, 

a. power of the States to regulate corporate bodies 
. of their own creation in the exercise of the powers ccn- 
ferred, and in the performance of the public service for 
| which they are created, is unquestionable. But while 
_ this power is supreme within the sphere of State juris- 
diction, it has limitations, and among these is a very 

large part of the business done by railroads which can- 
| not be affected by State regulation. Interstate and 
foreign commerce, not being within State jurisdiction, 
cannot be subjected to State regulation. The constitu- 
tional grant of power to Congress “‘to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the States and 
with the Indian tribes,” gives exclusive jurisdiction to 
the Federal Government over commerce not confined 
wholly within a State, and the State must yield to this 
superior authority. The power of Congress under this 
constitutional provision, as defined and amplified by the 
courts, is co-extensive with the subject to which it re- 
lates, and embraces*not only the traffic carried, but the 
means and instrumentalities by which it is carried, and 
the terms and conditions of carriage—in short, the en- 
tire business conduct, or relations with the public, of 
the railways engaged ‘in that business. No distinc- 
tion is recognized in this respect between the authority 
of Congress over commerce on the water and on the 
land. 

The power to regulate is, therefore, ample and com- 
plete, and is a necessary and beneficial power of the 
Government. Without this subjection to Government 
control, an organized force of enormous proportions 
would exist in the country more potential than the 
Governfnent itself, that might in the exercise of its 
powers, and, as experience has shown, very often would 
be destructive to many interests and ruinous to large 
bodies of citizens, while at the same time extending ex- 
traordinary advantages to others. 

As the general regulation provided by railway cbar- 
ters was found to be inadequate to restrain abuses and 
protect the public against partiality and injustice, State 
legislatures yielded to the popular demand for more 
comprehensive and effective regulation not only by 
additional legislation, but through the agency of officials 
specially designated for the purpose. This was the 
origin of railway commissions in the States. Their 
creation was generally opposed by the railway interests 
and doubtless there were legislative misconceptions and 
mistakes. But nevertheless, and tho only very limited 
powers were given to railway commissions at the out- 
set, they have been of great public service, and in the 
main have accomplished good results. 

The theory upon which commissions were at first 
created was that power to investigate and report would 
be sufficient; that exposure and publicity, under the in- 
fluence of public sentiment, would effect the correction 
of wrongs and evils exposed. 

However plausible such a theory might be in the lim- 
ited sphere of a single and long settled State, where 
railroads have not preceded its po: ion, nor shaped 
its policy or its morals, and where an independent press 
exists, with courege to assail ascertained evils and en- 
lighten the pub'ic mind regardless of the agencies in- 
volved or the influences behind them, it is substantially 
impotent in the vastly extended fields of interstate 
commerce, and in territorial divisions where the condi- 
tions are materially different and where railroads are 
practically masters of the situation. 

The special and prominent feature of trans portation 
which, more than anything else, inspired a demand for 
better railway regulation and the creation of commis- 
sions to administer the laws, was unjust discrimination 
in its various forms. This applied mostly to rates, and 
related to the differences in what are called through or 
long-distance rates and local or short-distance rates, to 
discriminations between individual shippers similarly 
situated, and between localities, and also between com- 
modities. This was the grievance mainly complained 
of by the commercial bodies and shippers at whose in- 
stance the Hepburn investigation was made by direction 
of the Legislature of New York in 1879, and which re- 
sulted in the creation of a commission in tbat State 
some three years afterward, 

The Hepburn investigation disclosed, officially, most 
of the actual or supposed abuses in railway transporta- 
tion, consisting then substantially of all the present 
varieties ina high degree of development, and very little 
new information bas been added by subséquent investiga. 
tions, altho a much larger field and vastly more extended 
operations have been covered. 

The incompetency of State regulation to correct the 
irregularities and bad practices in interstate commerce 
led to an urgent demand throughout the c-untry for 
national action on tke subject. 

After several years of discussion and attempted legis- 
lation in Congress, the United States Senate in 1885 ap- 
pointed a committee under the chairmanship of Senator 
Cullom, to investigate the railway business of the coun- 
try. The investigation conducted by this committee was 
the most thorough and complete ever made, and the re- 
port of the committee, submitted in January, 1886, is a 
treatise on railway transportation of great ability and 
interest. 








The committee in their report say that, 
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“Unjust diserimination is the chief cause of the cote either not be brought before the courts at all, or be pre- 


plaint against railways in the conduct of businese, and! 
gives rise to much of the pressure upon Congress for reg- 
ulative legislation. - They [the railroads] discrimi- 
nate between persons and between places, and the States’ 
and Coogres: are, consequently, called on to in some way 
enforce the plain principles of the common law for the pro- 
tection of the people against the unlawful conduct: of com- 
mon carriers in carrying on the commerce of the country.” 

In cone’uding their report and proposing a bill the 
committee say: 


“The provisions of the bill are based- upon the theory 
that the paramount evil chargeable against the operation 
of the transportation system of the United States, as now 
conducted, is unjust discrimination between persons, places’ 
and commodities, or particular descriptions of traffic. The 
underlying purpose and aim of the measure is the preven- 
tion of these discriminations, both by declaring them un- 
lawful and adding to the remedies now available for secur- 
ing redress and enforcing punishment, and also by requir- 
ing the greatest practicable degree of publicity as to the 
rates, financial operations and methods of management of 
the carriers.” ¥ 


It is thus seen that the paramount public wrong of 
which railroads were found guilty, and intended by the 
committee to be corrected, was unjust discrimination, 
and that this was proposed to be corrected by de- 
clarin; the discriminations unlawful, and providing 
remedies for securing redress and enforcing punish- 
ment; and also by publicity of rates, financial opera- 
tionsand methods of management. In other words, 
the remedies proposed dealt with the manifestations, or 
overt acts, and not with the cause from which the mani- 
festations sprung. . 

The National Act to regulate commerce finally became’ 
a law February 4th, 1887, and became operative April 
5th, following. The measure was a compromise between’ 
conflicting views, and was not fully satisfactory to any 
of its framers, and still less so to the interest to be gov- 
erned. 

The administration of the law was devolved upon five 
Commissioners, with authority to appoint such employés 
as might be found necessary. The experiment of ad- 
ministering a law declaring a few sound principles as 
rules of conduct, dealing mainly with the symptoms of 
the disorder that lay behind them, leaving competition, 
the foe of regulation, unfettered, restricting the roads 
themselves from active co-operation with the public au- 
thorities by voluntary agreements to mitigate the 
evils of competition that experience had found useful, 
and in face of the hostility of most of the roads, was a 
task of the greatest magnitude and difficulty. On the 
part ef the Commission the most serious embarrassment 
was want of power to make its action prompt and effect- 
ive. It could investigate and report, and there its own 
regulative powers ceased. It could Jay down just rules, 
and give sound reasons in support of them, and exercise 
a sort of official moral suasion. It was clothed wih no 


authority to enforce its own decisions, and its findings’ 


were only prima-facie evidence. Every proceeding to 
enforce a decision of the Commission was required to be 
taken in the courts of the United States, and this in- 
volved a rehearing of the whole controversy upon testi- 
mony given anew, and under conditions by no means 
favorable to a proper result, and this prolongation made 
great delays inevitable. 

The Commission was made a quasi-judicial body, and 
at the Same time a prosecuting body to enforce not only 
its own decisions, but the penal provisions of the law 
as well. These were two inconsistent functions. The 
roads, to their credit, at first generally acquiesced in the 
rulings of the Commission, and while most of them 
still do so, others have not been slow to avail themselves 
of the defects of the law and await enforvement in the 
courts by the slow processes of those tribunals of rulings 
not satisfactory to them. 

Notwithstanding these obvious defects in the law, a 
great deal has been accomplished in the directions con- 
templated by the statute. Passing by the statistical 
work of the Commission, which is of great and perma- 
nent value, the administrative work in respect to rates 
or transportation charges, has been important and use- 
ful. Innumerable corrections in classifications and 
rates have been made, discriminations in respect to 
localities, persons and traffic have been largely removed, 
rebates have become the exception instead of the rule, 
and equality between persons and places similarly 
situated has been nominally established. 

The last annual report of the Commission summarizes 
these results as follows: 


“The operation of the law and the action of the Com- 
mission have brought about many changes in the equali- 
zation of rates and the removal of discrimivations between 
individuals and localities. But changes of this character 
have rarely, if at all, resulted in the loss of revenue.” 


This is fully sustained by the records of the Commis- 
sion, as shown in detail by the able paper of Mr. 
McCain, the Auditor of the Commission, in the appen- 
dix to the last annual report. 

One of the most important features of the law is that 
it provides a tribunal where localities, commercial or 
industrial bodies, individuals and even railroads them- 
sely s, can make complaint and have a speedy and inex- 
pensive heating of transportation questions that coutd 


sented under disadvantages of a discouraging character. 
Examples of this kind are the Vermont Grange case, re- 
lating to rates to Boston, the State of Delaware Grange 
case, gelating to rates on fruit and vegetables to North- 
ern markets, the Coxe brothers’ case, relating to rates 
on anthracite coal from Pennsylvania to the seaboard, 
and the Chicago Board of Trade case, relating to rates 
on live and dressed hogs from the Mi-souri River towns 
to Chicago. The patient and thorough investigations 
by the Commission in such cases, and the full report of 
facis made, are quite impossible in the courts, and sub- 
stantial justice is usually arrived at as the result. 

While it is true that there have been considerable re- 
ductions in rates under the Act to regulate commerce, 
the object of that Act was not to reduce railroad reve- 
nues, Official statistics abundantly show that the reve- 
nues of roads, both before and since the Act, have not 
been excessive, but, on the contrary, have been insuffi- 
cient in many cases to render the roads profitable, Over 
sixty-one per cent. of the railway stocks of the country, 
and upward of eigbteen per cent. of the bonds, yield no 
dividends at all, and much of the balance only a very 
small return. 

On this point the last annual report of the Commission 
has this language: 

“The attempt which the Act made to establish reasona- 
ble rates looked more to bringing about equulization and 
uniformity by abolishing unjust discriminations, than to 
indiscriminate reductions of the rates as a whole. The 
Act sought to do justice as between all classes and ship- 
perz, and it was not a necessary result, nor is there reason 
tg believe it was the purpose, that reasonable revenue 
should be diminished.” 

Very material public benefits, using the word public 
as distinguished from the railroads, have therefore been 
accomplished in spite of grave defects in the law. These 
are due largely to the innate respect for law by the 
American people, and to the conservative and moderate 
action of the Commission.* If the roads themselves had 
cheerfully co-operated and observed the law in its spirit 
and letter, their own revenues would have suffered no 
loss, and they would have shared in the general bene- 
fits. ‘ 

The theory upon which the Act was constructed, and 
upon which laws for the regulation of railroads have 
hitherto been based, was that competition among rail- 
roads was of great public advantage, and that arrange- 
ments among roads that might appear to diminish the 
force of competition must necessarily be prejudicial to 
the public, and for that reason should be prohibited. 
This theory has been shown by experience to be un- 
sound. Efficient regulation is incompatible with unre- 
stricted competition. Competition ugdoubtedly has its 
uses, but competition in rates is not the only competi- 
tion in which railroads may engage. Competition in fa- 
cilities, in efficiency, and in the character of the service 
generally is legitimate competition and to be encour- 
aged. ‘But competition in prices for service, when car- 
ried below proper and just compensation, is of question- 
able advantage to the public, and injurious, if not ruin- 
ous, to the roads. ’ 

Competition is by no means the unmixed Blessing that 
many suppose, [t often is productive of more evils 
than benefits. The ordinary competition in trade leads 
to a variety of evils with which the public is familiar, 
such as short weights and adulterations of the commod- 
ities sold. Reference need only to be made to such sta- 
ple articles as coffee, tea, sugar and flour, Four pounds 
short weight on abarrel of flour, and an admixture of 
corn meal with wheat flour,are not uncommon in compe- 
tition; and while the difference upon a single barrel of 
flour may be small, upon a large quantity it becomes a 
profit in business. By such results of competition the 
public alone is defrauded and injured; but by excessive 
competition between railways both the roads and the 
public are injured, and the properties often become use- 
less investments, The public is injured by the instabili 
ty or fluctuation of rates, and by the inferior service 
rendered by the carriers. The carriers are injured by 
the direct loss of revenue that results, and their conse- 
quent inability to maintain their properties in proper 
condition and to meet their necessary obligations, 

Competition, therefore, in transportation is a matter 
to be regulated and restrained. So far as it may be ben- 

eficial to the public and not injurious to the carriers it 
is entirely proper that it should exist; but when it goes 
beyond these limits a sound public policy requires that 
it should have effective restraints. The railroads them- 
selves have long endeavored by their voluntary associa- 
tions in various parts of the country to regulate destruc- 
tive competition and to maintain stability and uniform- 
ity of rates. These arrangements bave been given the 

nfortunate designation of ‘‘ pooling.” In England 
they are styled ‘‘ joint purse arrangements.” Federa- 

tion would be a better term. Pooling is defined by its 
friends and admitted by its opponents to be ‘‘ a plan for 
preventing railroad wars and securing uniformity and 
permanency in rates.” The only objection urged 
against it that has any force is, that, under pooling, 
rates may be too high. But experience has shown this 
to be substantially groundless, and under Government 
supervision it is impossible, The strong argument in 





respect to roads and business, render treaties or com- 
mon arrangements for peace, indispensable, and that the 
roads themselves then become co-operating factors in 
aid of regulation by the public authorities. Arrange- 
ments for these purposes, before they were prohibited 
by law, have usually been only temporary, for lack of 
legal sanction and power of enforcement, and have 
failed to accomplish permanently useful results. Le- 
galized pooling in some form is an experiment yet to be 
tried. To the public, stability and uniformity of rates 
that are reasonable; that is, not too high to prohibit 
shipments, nor to deprive the producer or shipper of fair 
profits, are of the greatest importance, and they are not 
less so to the roads themselves. But how to maintain 
stable and uniform rates is the greatest problem in rail- 
way transportation. 

The law, as it now stands, is inadequate for the pur- 
pose. Such agreements as the roads may enter into 
under the law have been demonstrated over and over 
again to be also ineffectual, Something else remains to 
be done, therefore, that may bring about so desirable a 
result. It is entirely clear to every one who has given 
thoughtful attention to the subject, that the cause of 
ruinous competition and of instability and want of uni- 
formity in rates, is the independent power of every rail- 
road, or every system of railroads, in the country, to 
make and change rates at its own will and pleasure, 
with no restraint whatever except the very feeble re- 
straint imposed by the present law, of a notice of ten 
days for an advance in rates and of three days for a re- 
duction in rates. The particular vice is that every road 
may make and change its own rates without regard to 
the public interests that may be affected, and without 
regard to the effect it may produce upon competitors 
engaged in the same business. And experience has 
shown that this power of establishing and changing 
rates at will is exercised in the main for the sole purpose 
of gaining business from competitors, with little concern 
whether the business when gained is profitable or other- 
wise. The cause of rate demoralization and railroad 
disaster being universally known and undeniable, the 
question that arises is, whether legislation should not be 
directed to the removal of the cause instead of wasting 
energy upon the results that may be produced, while the 
cause of the results remains active. 

It is entirely plain that correction of the unjust dis- 
criminations, for which existing laws have been found 
ineffectual, and the removal! of railway demoralization 
generally, and the maintenance of stable and uniform 
rates, can only be secured by taking away or placing 
under proper restraints the independent power of every 
railroad to make and change rates at will. Doubtless 
this would involve a surrender of some rights or powers 
which the stronger roads deem important and valuable, 
but all Government and the public welfare involve a 
surrender of some individual rights and powers, and the 
practical question is whether a surrender of a dangerous 
right and a power to do mischief is not vastly preferable 
to the demoralization and the multiplied evils that ex- 
ist under a condition of things where such rights and 
powers may be exercised. 

What particular form legislation should take in order 
to restrain this independent power of making and chang- 
ing rates is only matter of detail, and may no: be diffi- 
cult to formulate. 

Compulsory federation of roads, either in the country 
at large, or in territorial districts where there are com- 
peting lines for the purpose of establishing common or 
competitive rates, subject, of course, always to the su- 
pervision of the Government as to their reasonableness 
and freedom from discriminations, may be one method, 
and would only be substantially an extension and legali- 
zation of the work of the railway associations now in 
existence. 

There may, also, be other methods which need not be 
enumerated. If compulsory federation of roads for the 
purposes indicated were required, with summary powers 
on the part of the Government to enforce the mainte- 
nance of the rates, when once properly established until 
lawfully changed under like authority, the distribution 
of traffic among competing lines might be madé a part 
of the scheme, or at least would be likely to follow as a 
mere incident of the. situation, instead of being, as at 
present, the exclusive cbject aimed at as a panacea for 
railway disturbances. And one, at least, of the benefi- 
cial results likely to follow from such a condition would 
be the diminished inducement for the construction of 
merely speculative and piratical railways. 

These suggestions are not altogether novel, but have 
occurred to others who have given thought to the sub- 
ject. 

As long ago as 1885 one of the highest authorities on 
transportation questions; as well as in jurisprudence, in 
this country, Judge Cooley, in a communication to the 
Senate Committee of Investigation, expressed in guard- 
ed but significant langusge some views that were pro- 
phetic at that time and are well worthy of quotation 
now. In speaking of the remedies for rate demoraliza- 
tion, he said: 


“There is a demand for legislation that will secure at the 
same time steadiness of rates and unrestrained and even 
active competition,things which necessarily kill each other; 
and those who make the demand, if compelled to choose 





favor of pooling is that the physical conditions, both in 


between the two, would be almost certain, in the present 
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state of public opinion, to choose that which was least 
beneficial. 

Again: 

“It is thought by many that a complete remedy could 
be found in legisla'ion that should require rates to be 
made public and adhered to for a definite time without 
chavge, under penalty, and that should at the same time 
prohibit the common understandings that the railroads 
now endeavor to harmonize upon. The prohibition would 
necessarily destroy the remedy; that is to say, the attempt 
at such a remedy would be more mischievous than bene- 
ficial, unless it had for its basis a general predetermina- 
tion of the rates. Such most certainly would be the case 
as toall the business in respect to which rates are now 
so unsteady as to make legislation important; thar, 
namely, in respect to which there is competition, which, 
of course, is the major part of all.” 








And in references to methods of establishing rates, he 
continues: 


“Two remedies to secure fairness naturally present 
themselves: One ' hat the State fix all rates, and the other 
that the railroad companies agree upon them.” 

Be then shows the impracticability of the Government 
fixing rates, ana declares that 

* Nothing is bazarded in saying that if the State were 
to adopt this course as a policy the subject would have 
complications hitherto unknown, and that railroads would 
be brought iato politics in a way to make them more 
troublesome than ever.” 


And after also showing the fallacy of mileage rates, he 
continues: 


‘In contrast to this would be an agreement as to rates by 
the roads themselves, with legal saoction therefor when 
not manifestly unjust. The question then presen's itself 
whether the fi sal solution for the ‘railroad problem’ is not 
likely to be found in treating the railroad intere-t as con- 
stituting in a certain sense a section by itself of the politi 
cal community, and then combining in its mavagement the 
State, representing the popular will and general interests, 
with some detinite, recognized authority on the part of 
those immediately concerned, much as State and local au- 
thority are now combined for the government of munici- 
palities. Something of the sort wouldneith+r be unphilo 
sophical nor out of accord with th» general spirit of our in- 
stitutions, and itis therefore likely at som: tim- to be taken 
into serious consideration by lawmakers. If the State re- 
serves to its: lf the neccessary authority to protect the pub- 
lic against unfair practices she may wll 1 ave the roads to 
quarrel over the intinite variety of detail in the adjustment 
of rates, taking care, however, that their adjustment shall 
not be, as it often is now, purely nominal, but on+ to be 
adhered to,”’ 


Some general conclusions may be stated, as follows: 

1. Governmetal reguiation of railways is to be the 
permanent policy of the country,and will be exe cised 
with such enlargements and increased efficiency as ex- 
perience may show to be necessary. 

2. Tne regulation established by the national law, while 
it has accomplished many good resul's, and has been 
especially useful in ins ructing the public mind in the 
principles of transpoitation and the duties and obliga- 
tions of carriers, has been inadequate for the main pur. 
poses contemplated by the law, and is insufficient for 
other objects that ougbt to be accomplished. 

8. The powers given to the Commission are insuffi- 
cient for the highest, or, indeed, for any high degree of 
usefulness It should have. as the Englis!:; Commission 
has, judicial powers, and should have authority te en- 
force its own decisions. unless appealed from to the 
courts of the United States. 

Its findings, insiead of being only prima-facie evi 
dence in some court, snould be conclusive, with a righ! 
of appeal by the unsuccessful party upon the recurd be- 
fore the Commission to the United States courts, instead 
of a re-trial in court upon original testimony. And 
there should be at least six sub or assistant commission- 
ers, located in different portions of the United States. 
for the purpose of making informal and ex-parte inves- 
tigations, and attending to prosecutions u: der the law. 

4, The excessive multiplication of railways beyona 
the needs of the business to be done is tne cause of the 
irrational competition that in turn leads to the demoral. 
ization of rates and most of the unjust discriminations 
of which complaint is justly made. Andt e independent 
rate-making power is alike a cause of useless and there- 
fore injurious railroad construction. and the ®ourc- of 
the reckless competition and unjust discriminations 
that are practiced. 

5. Thé independent power to establish and change 
rates at will by the several railro:ds engaged in inter- 
state commerce should be taken away or brought under 
proper restraints, and such rates, whenever comryetitive, 
should be establisned and changed only by concerted or 
joint action of railways. subject to the ultimate super- 
vision and control of the Government, an1 its authority 
to enforce their observance. 

To quote Judge Cooley once more. 
very deliberate utterance he says: 


In a recent and 


“The railroad problem will be dealt with effectually 
when the power to fix the rates for railroad transportation 
is placed upon such a basis that the evils nowso prominent 
and troublesome and persistent, which spring from its ex- 
ercise, shall be cured and the power itself brought under 
effectnal regulation.” 
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THE FUNCTIONS AND ACCOUNTABILITY OF 
RAILWAY DIRECTORS. 





BY CHARLES F. BREACH, JR. 





The Keystone Bank scandal in Philadelphia which, on 
account of its semi political character. attracted more 
than ordinary at‘ention, the disgraceful and criminal 
co'lapse of the American Loan and Trust Company in 
New York at about the same time, involving the pre- 
sumably forced retirement of the Vice-President of the 
Third National Bank on account of his irregular deal 
ings and business intimacy with the rogres who wrecked 
that company, and the recent indictment and trial of 
the directors of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company for the killing of some employés 
of that road in the Fourth Avenue tunnel, each of which 
distinctly :ais d the question of the duties and chargeabil- 
ity of the boards of directors of these institutions, have 
served during the present summer to draw the attention 
of the public to the wider and more general questions, 
whether the directors of a modern business corporation 
do in any proper sense direct, whether and how far the 
directors are personally liable when the affairs of the 
corporation are grossly mismanaged, and what duties, 
if any, the directors owe to the public, to the stockhold- 
ers, and to the creditors of the corporation. The legal 
and moral status of directors 18, therefore, in some sort 
at issue in this long vacation; and it is to saggest at 
least the outlines of an answer to these questions so far 
as they involve the functions and accountability of the 
directors of a modern railway corporation that this arti 
cle is written. 

It is obvious that much may properly be said of the 
duties and liabilities of the directors of banks, iosur- 
ance and trust companies on the one hand, and of man- 
ufacturing and trading companices’on the other hand 
that can have at most only a very general and much 
qualified application to the directors of one of our g: eat 
carrying companies, The railway company in the Unit- 
ed States, speaking generally, is, as compared witr 
other American corporations, or joint stock companies, 
exceptional in at least three particulars: first, the capi- 
tal invested, the interests affected and the business done 
are vastly larger; second, the capital invested is repre- 
sented bya maximum of bonds and a minimum of 
shares; and, third, the corporation, having received a 
public franchise, exercises a public function which in- 
volves duties and obligations to the community at large 
of a peculiar and complicated character. 

In the beginning money invested in the construction 
and equipment of railways in this coun'ry was repre- 
sented by shares of stock in the railway company; 
the stockholders, therefore, owred the road, and 
the, corporation, being constituted like other dome:- 
tic corporations, its board” of directors or managing 
body usually con-isted of the larger shareholders, whose 
money was invested in the property and who, in virtue 
thereof, had the interest of proprietors in the proper 
and profitable operation of the road, It was under this 
homely and normal condition of things that the Ameri- 
can railway had its birth, and in pursuance of which 
the manner and fa hion of creating, controlling and 
direc ing railwsy corporations in this country took defi 
nite and final form. Upon this type and after this 
primitive fashion al the railways of the United States 
are stil organized and controlled. 

But the Yankee mania for mortgaging everything, 
and the facility with which it was discovered that rail- 
way loans could be fl pated, very early suggested to the 
ihrifty promoter that he cou'd construct and equip a 
railroad with the proceeds of bonds secur d by mort- 
yages thereon, and keep the etcck of the compuny as 
part of bis profit on the venture. As soon as this came 
to be understood all the new roads were built in that 
way, wita the resu t that the bonds represented all or 
more than all the actual cost and ail or nearly all of the 
actual value of the railroad, and that the s'gck repre- 
sntd no actual outlay, but, constituting a sort of 
mortgage on the future of the property. con'rolled and 
managed the road. The extension, be terment and con- 
solidation of the older lines, which bad been buiit before 
this hand-to-m. uth scheme of construction had been de- 
vised, gave occasion for the placing of mortgages and 
the issue of vonds by the older companies, so that at 
present all the roads are heavily mortgaged—many of 
them for more than all they are actually or prospectively 
worth—and thus equitably belong more and more to the 
bondholders and less and less to the shareowners. Ac- 
cordingly it has come to pass that our railway capital 
has changed its form from an exclusively stock capital 
to a bond and stock capital, the ratio of the market 
value of the shares as compared with that of thegmnort- 
gage bonds being, on the average, less than one to seven. 
Scarcely a single road can be named the stock of which” 
isequal in market value tu that of its mortgage bonds, 
which is to say that one would be puzzled to find one 
considerable railway in the United States which is half 
owned by its stockholders, while, on the contrary, tens 
of thousands of miles of American railway are operated 
by companies whereof tne stock is absolutely worthless 
except for purposes of control, the bonds representing 
every honest dollar of the value of the property; and 
many thousands of miles more are held by corporations 
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whose stock never pays a dividend, and is barely worth 
something more than nothing at all. 

Altho this is the fact, the constitution of our railway 
corporations remains unchanged, and the stock still 
controls the property; a bare majority of the stock- 
holders, with their one-fifth or one-fiftieth of ownership 
and interest, elect from their own number a board of 
directors, who have absolute and unchallenged control 
of the railway property. These directors are thus put 
in charge of property they do not own, and are not even 
made actually and really accountable in any way to the 
actual owners. , It is a matter of course that very many 
owners of railway property are to be found in the boards 
of directors of the railway companies; but, taking due 
account of this ‘‘ redeeming minority,” it will be found 
that under the present order of things railway directors 
can be classified as foilows: first, large stockholders; 
second, dummies; and, third, speculators. The first 
class, as compared to the whole number, is very small. 
It sometimes includes stockholders whose holding of 
tlie shares 1s large, who are also bondowners, and who 
thus bave a substantial interest of their own to repre- 
sent. These gentlemen are directors in the proper 
sense of the term. The second class is very large, and 
consists of two species, (1) nice old gentlemen whose 
names are thought valuable in the directory as baits or 
cloaks, and who consent from motives of personal van- 
ity, or for other reasons aliunde, to the use of their 
names in the published lists of directors; and (2) clerks, 
small brokers and ‘‘good-men Fridays” of the controll- 
ing spirit of the corporation. These people are in the 
boards to vote. The third class, especially in what are 
profanely spoken about as the ‘‘ Wall Street” roads— 
Rusticus must conceive of Wall S.reet as an imperial 
boulevard with many parallel aud conne ‘ting lines—is 
large, and includes such considerable dealers in the 
Street as are able to crowd themselves into the boards 
of directors by the use and misuse of proxies. They are 
there for what there isin it. The proportion of num- 
vers of these last two classes, as compared with the first, 
is as a hundred to one; and I[ cannot now recall any 
American railway director who does not properly fall 
ito one or another of these classes. This being the 
actual composition and constitution on the average of 
the board of directors of almost any one of our Ameri- 
can railways, the practical questions for the present 
moment are: What are the duties and liabilities of such 
directors, so chosen; and, conceding the mischief of the 
situation, what remedy can be proposed? 

The common law liability of a director of an incorpo- 
rat«d company is well settled and can be briefly stated. 
He must exercise ordinary care and prudence in the 
administration of the affairs of the corporation; he is 
liable in damages for bis own personal wrongdoing as 
a director; heis liable if he knowingly permits the,wrong- 
doing of ancther which affects the corporation or its 
property injuriously; and he is liable for the conse- 
quences of any wrongdoing which ordinary care on bis 
part could bave prevented. He is not an insurer, how- 
ever, of the fidelity of his co-directors, or of that of the 
agents and servants of the corporation; he serves with- 
out compensation, and his liability is not that of a 
trustee. This in brief is the common law upon this 
point as it is in force to-day and it has not been radical- 
ly changed by statute except in one or two jurisdictions, 
and, in general. in unimportant particuiars, 

In applying these general ‘ules to the case of a rail- 
road director, it wil be perceived that the law’ means 

-much or little as we interpret the phrase ‘ ordinary 
care.” That phrase in this connection can only mean 
ordinary care under the circumstances, and just in pro- 
p°rtion as the undertaking is great and difficult, will, 
under the circumstances which surround tbe director of 
a grea railway, the exercise of ordinary care become a 
less and less exacting requirement. What is ordinary 
care ina railway director is to be determined from a 
consideration of what services were within the contem- 
plation of the parties wh: n the director was appointed. 
If a director in the discharge of his duties does what 
directors usually do and are expected to do, he exercises 
ordinary care under the circumstances, and brings him- 
self within the rule of law as stated above. Now it isa 
matter of common knowledge that, speaking generally, 
railway directors do not know and cannot know and 
are not expected to know, except in the most superficial 
way, anything of the details of the management and 
operation of their roads. This is true because they are 
the manner of men we have described; because they are 
usually actively engaged in other business from which 
they get their livelihood; because they serve as directors 
without compensation; because very frequently they 
live at a great distance from the roads of which they 
are plac d in colorable or nominal control; because they 
in general have no practical knowledge of railroading, 
and because the roads are actually in the hands of prac- 
tical men who, as the executive officers of the corpora- 
tion, do not expect and are impatient of the interfer- 
ence of the directors in the operation of the property. 
Accordingly, it comes to pass that aside from a certain 
general oversight or manipulation of the finances of the 
company and the appointment of the heads of the de- 








partments, the directors neither do nor are expected to 
do anything very serious in the way of managing or 
administering the property, The law takes account of 
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this condition of the case, and paradoxical as it seems, 
makes the exemptions the greater in proportion as the 
undertaking is greater. 

Both the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
House of Lords have very recently handed down decis- 
ions which carry this rule of exemption from liability 
for the directors of great companies to the farthest 
verge. The law recognizes that, inasmuch as we are to 
have directors of the pres-nt sort, and chosen as already 
indicated, we must not exact too much from them; and 
that, while the constitution of our companies is what it 
is, the burdens of directorships must be made to sit light- 
ly, or they will be shifted to less responsible and possi- 
bly less respectable shoulders. ‘* Whatever,” said an 
English judge, in a recent case in chancery, ‘‘may be 
the case with a trustee, a director cannot be held liable 
for being defrauded. Todo so would make his position 
intolerable.” And Jessel, Master of the Rolls, speaking 
as an English judge to tne point of the chargeability of 
directors, said: 


‘One must be very careful, in administering the law of 
joint stock companies, not to press so hard on honest di 
rectors as to make them liable for these constructive de- 
faults, the only effect of which would be to deter all men 
of any property and perhaps all men who have any charac 
ter to lose from becoming directors of companies at all.” 
And at another place, the same great Equity judge, in 
deciding a case where a director's liability hinged upon 
the imputation to him of knowledge of the affairs of the 
company, said: 

“Is knowledge to be imputed to him by any rule of law? 
As a matter of fact, no one cau suppose that a djrector of a 
company knows everythiog which is entered on the books, 
and { see no reason why knowledge should be imputed to 
him which he does not possess in fact. Why should it be 
his duty to look into the list of shareholders?’’ 


All which comes near to saying that a director need not 
know much of anything of the affairs of his company, 
and that the law will not impute to him any knowledge 
which he does not in fact possess. This is the law not 
only of England but of the United States, except as 
altered by statutes in particular jurisdictions. It is sig- 
nificant that our federal Supreme Court, in a decision 
handed down witbin the present year, cites with ap- 
proval, upon this very point, the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, rendered more than sixty years ago, 
in the case of the Planters’ Bank of New Orleans, and, 
as tho the law had not grown a whit in all those years, 
lays down as the law of to day that decision of more 
than half a century ago. 

We find, therefore, as regards the institution of 
boards of railway directors, that we have in universal 
use not only an outgrown and outworn machinery 
for the selection of directors, and a scheme, so far as 
the creation of boards of directors is concerned, wholly 
out of date and inadequate to the present conaition of 
railway operation and finance, but also a law defining 
the duties and liability of railway directors which is 
quite inapplicable and icsufficient under modern con- 
ditions, and one which operates to defeat the purposes 
for which the office of director may be assumed to have 
been created. We may also be easily assured that any 
radical attempt to change the law so as to increase the 
liability of directors and impose upon them more onor- 
ous duties will whoily fail. In New York a new law 
upon this poiat went into effect on the first of May of 
the present year, which in some particulars is inteuded 
to hold directors to a stricter accountability, and al- 
ready we find corporation lawyers hesitating to create 
corporations under the new law, and advising their 
clients not to assume the liability of director under it— 
with the result of merely increasing the tendency of 
New York corporations to seek charters in other States. 
This statute, as well as other statutes of which it is a 
type, is therefore a failure as an attempt to remedy what 
is a conceded evil. 

In England Parliament, a year ago, in response to a 
popular demand for a statute that should remedy the 
law a3 declared by the House of Lords in the famous 
case of Derry v. Peek, to which reference has already 
been made, enacted a rigorous statute defining the lia- 
bility of dir-ctors, known as the Directors’ Liability 
bill, At once it appeared that the enforcement of such 
a law would resuit in driviog responsible men out of 
the boards of directors, and it is announced that a con- 
certed attempt is to be made to repeal the law. 

All this signifies much to the point that our law 
cannot be amended in such a way as to cure the 
evil. We must change the entire scheme of the 
creation of our boards of railway directors, and re- 
vise and revamp the present system of directorships. 
To this end the first thing to be secured is an honest, ac- 
tual and adequate representation of the ownership of 
the property in the board. That means that the bonds 
as well as the stock must be represented in the director- 
ate, and that the bonds and the stock alike, and ina 
substantially exact proportion to their actual value, 
should be heard in the choice of directors. If, for ex- 
awple, the value of the bonds is equal to that of the 
stock, then the honds should name half.of the board; 
and if the value of the bonds is, as is more usually the 
case, as ten to one as compared with the stock, then 
there should be ten directors chesen by the bondholders 
to one chosen by the stockholders. We must unequivo- 





cally ‘abandon the notion that stock has any inherent 
right to control a corporation exrept in the proportion 
that it represents an aliquot part of the actual value of 
the property, and we must concede that the men who 
furnish the money to build and equip railroads by in- 
vestment in the mortgage bonds have an absolute com- 
mon-law right to a voice in the management of their 
own property. The number of the directors should be 
no larger than is necetsary for a due representation of 
the proprietors, and every director should both repre- 
sent and direct. When American railroad bondholdcts 
have been fooled and plundered enough by the devious 
devices of stockholders they may possibly wake up to 
the importence of insisting on this rigntof control; but 
until they do so insist, the stockholding interest will, 
of course, not concede it, and until then we shall go oa 
at the old gait. ' 

The second reform which is demanded is that the di- 
rectors of our railways have an adequate compensation 
for their services. We must pay the directors for their 
services, and pay all that it is worth to have the services 
performed in the best manner and by the best men. As 
long as the service is gratuitous so long will the service 
be poor, and so long will the average director grind his 
ax on some scheme for his own personal advantage and 
emolument, and perform his duties as director carelessly 
and perfunctorily as soon as he los:s sight of his scheme. 
With a board of directors which rea ly represents the in- 
vestment in the property, composed of men who are 
chosen because they are fit to be intrusted with thes: 
great properties, and who are competent to earn good 
salaries as directors, we can make the law of the liability 
of directors as exacting as that which prescribes the du- 
ties and liabilities of trustees or guardians, or other fidu- 
ciaries, and we can enforce it. Good men will not be 
wanting to fill the posisions of directors, and to assume 
the responsibility and to discharge the duties of such a 
position as faithfully, and in as competént a manner 
upon the average, as men discharge the other fiduciary 
duties of life. 

The third reform to be insisted upon is greater publicity 
in the discharge of the duties which devolve upon the 
directors of these semi-public corporations. But time 
and space fail me. 

New Yor«K CIty. 


THE RAILROADS AND THE FARMERS OF NE- 
BRASKA. 


BY PROF. AMOS G. WARNER. 


Disputes sometimes occur in the sharing of profits, 
but they are much more likely to originate when those 
who have labored together are called upon to divide 
their losses. The farmers and the railroads labored 
together in the development of the middle West, and 
both parties to the work strained their credit to the ut- 
most to secure the capital required. They overesti- 
mated the productivity of the capital they borrowed, 
and agreed to pay higher rates of interest than their in- 
vestments warranted. Therefore, during a period when 
prices were falling and interest diminishing both have 
suffered. Tne way in which the burden could “be most 
easily shifted from one partner to the other was by the 
manipulation of railroad rates, and accordingly the an 
griest political contentions have centered about this 
issue, 

Such, of course, is not the light in which the partici- 
pants themselves have regarded the struggle. On the 
contrary each has felt himself injured. and has held the 
other wholly responsible for bis condition. Even the 
Eastern creditor dislikes to accept the explanation here 
suggested, because ¢t indicates that the rate of interest 
must go on declining. 

Before an Eastern man can appreciate the importance 
to those concerned of such a contest as that between the 
farmers and the railroads he must rememb r how ab- 
solutely dependent a Western community is upon arti- 
ficial means of transportation. There is not a town in 
Nebraska that owes its existence to any special natural 
advantages connected with its location. From the time 
Omaha assured its future by securing the Union Pacific 
railway terminus to the time when Lincoln fought the 
railroads until they consented to discriminate in her 
favor instead of against her, the good-will of the rail- 
roads has been the very breath of life of all the towns 
in the State. In the favored and consequently prosper- 
ous towns are to be found the ablest lawyers, the 
shrewdeat politicians, and the wealthiest newspapers. 
So long as the town thrives and lots increase in value 
the dominant classes are apt to think that matters are 
in a satisfactory condition. But the farmers are equally 
dependent upon the roads. Nearly all their produce 
goes over them, and over them must come in turn all 
machinery and groceries and fuel. Even the butcher's 
wagon that supplies the farmers with fresh meat is 
often loaded with dressed beef shipped to some neigh- 
boring town from Kansas City or Omaha. The steer 
may have fattened in the same locality where he is 
eventually eaten, but meanwhile the railroads have 
carried him to a great packing center and brought 
back the beef. 

When prices are low or crops are poor the farmer 
realizes keenly his dependence on the roads. The value 
not only of bis crop but of his farm depends on very 
small variations in the freight charges. He knows that 





there are still discriminations between places and be- 
tween persons in spite of the Interstate Commerce law. 
He sees that to and from many competitive points the 
rates are much lower per ton per mile than to or from 
his local station. He tries to remedy matters, and is 
balked frequently, as we shall see, by underhand meth- 
ods. The paid attorneys of the roads and the able men 
in the larger towns foil and defeat him. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is not strange that he should listen ap- 
pravingly when the Governor of Nebraska tells the 
roads that if they do not amend their ways they ‘ will 
hear thunder all along the sky,” or when the Governor 
of a neighboring State promise: that if his party is re- 
turned to power it ‘‘ will shake the railroads over Hell.” 

It does not frighten the farmer to tell him that he will 
drive the roads into bankruptcy; for he has seen muny 
roads in exactly that condition—made bankrupt by the 
policy or the caprice of their own managers, Railroad 
men have themselves set the example of recklessness ; 
and if the farmer, feeling nis powerlessness to deal 
steadily and successfully with them, resorts to reckless 
and spasmodic action, it is partly their own fault. 

When the loca] railroad managers have not preferred 
to ignore public opinion altogether they have not been 
candid or consistent in pleading their cause at its bar. 
When they asked the privileze of taking private prop- 
erty by the exercise of the right of emin:nt domain, 
they said it was for public purposes; but when they 
wished to prove their right to fix rates arbitrarily they 
ta ked of the road as private property. and resented all 
interference with their admiovistration of it. When they 
desired to secure aid in land from the Federal or State 
Government, or in bonds from the counties or towns, or 
in cash or town lots from individuals, they spoke of the 
road asa public improvement; but when they desired 
to hide all their affairs from public view they talked as 
tho the public had no rights that they were bound to 
respect. When a new line was to be built they extolled 
the advantages of competition ; but after it was com- 
pleted they changed front and urged the right and ne- 
cessity of combining. When justifying the most violent 
and arbitrary discriminations between commodities, 
places and persons, they alleged that the railroad busi- 
ness was like ordinary business; that transportation was 
a commodity which they owned, and which they could 
sell or refuse to sell in such quantities as they saw fit, 
at any price they might fix; but when the reckless cut- 
ting of rates by bankrupt lines had demoralized the 
traffic of the whole country, they hastened to acknowl- 
edge and explain the differences between their business 
and ordinary business, and to ask that the public pro- 
tect them or allow them to protect themselves from 
demoralizing competition. An unimportant but typical 
example of such inconsistent pleading occurred when 
the Missouri and Pacific Road was extended in south- 
eastern Nebraska. The law requires that before a com- 
pany shall be allowed to condemn and take private 
property it must incorporate under the laws of the State 
—thatis, become a domes'ic corporation. The Missouri 
and Pacific complied with the law in such a way as to 
classify itself as either a foreign or a domestic corpora- 
tion as ruited its purposes. For purposes of securing its 
right of way it was a domestic corporation; but when it 
wished to take a care to the United Sates court in order 
to wear out an opponent, it called itself a foreign corpo- 
ration. A common occurrence is for the roads to de- 
nounce statu'e-made rates as ruinous and sbortly after- 
xard put in still lower rates of their own making. A 
careful student of the subject has recently asserted that, 
with one possible eac ption, no rate schedule ever im- 
posed upon the roads by governm: n'al authority would 
have reduc d the average earnings per tor per mile of 
the roads concerned, if applied in good faith. 

Another thing which has made the farmers more 
radical than th: y might otherwise have been is a feeling 
of impotence, of incapacity for cortending successfully 
with the corporations. Their violence has been the 
violence of conscious weakness. Compared with the 
great railroad systems that traver-e it a Western State is 
a geographical and financial pigmy. Only one of the 
railroads operated in Nebraska has all its mileage with- 
ia the State, and that can hardly be called an independ- 
ent line. Of the total mileage of the twelve different 
systems of railway less than forty-four per cent. is 
within the boundaries of the State. Tho the Union 
Pavific Company has 467.48 miles of road in the State, 
yet that is but one-fourth of its total mileage. Even 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, with its extended 
self, the Burlington and Mi<souri River Railroad in Ne- 
braska, which formerly seemed to be content with occu- 
pying the best territory in the State, is now stretching 
out into Colorado and Wyoming, and is supposed to be 
planning to reach the Pacific Coast. It will be seen how 
small a hold any single State must have upon these 
giants that stride acgoss the continent with no regard 
whatever for the lines of political geography. 

Financially as well as geographically the railroad sys- 
tems are larger than the individual States they traverse. 
The annual income of the Nebraska State Government 
is between two and three million dollars, but the total 
gross revenue of the railroad systems that cross it is 
over sixty millions. The governor and judges of the 
Supreme Court receive but $2,500 per year, while resi- 
dent railroad officia!s receive as much as $20,000 per 
annum. When we add to the foregoing considerations 
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the further one that ninety per cent. of the freight 
traffic of the roads in Nebraska is of an interstate char- 
acter, we see how slender is the hold that the State Gov- 
ernment can have upon them. 

This is supposing that the roads are not themselves a 
part of the State Government—tbat the issues 
may be clearly joined between the State on one ride, 
and its gigantic children on the other. But as a matter 
of fact,the corporations are powerful factors in giving 
character and purpose to the State Government itself. 
They are the largest taxpayers in Nebraska, and the de- 
mand made by a convention of anti-monopoly Republi- 
cans that they should ‘‘go out of politics,” is absurd. It 
would be corporate suicide to do so, How effectually 
they are ‘in politics” a brief sketch of the State Gov- 
ernment and the history of the last Legislature will 
suffice to show. 

It is announced that during the latter part of next Au- 
gust the State Board of Transportation will hold public 
sessions in various parts ot the State ‘‘ to make a thorough 
and searching investigation of the rate question, 30 that 
the Board will be able to conclude whether or not the 
rates should be reduced.” In the first place, the Board 
itself is a cumbrous piece of administrative machinery, 
not likely to be able to accomplish much either for good 
or evil, It is made up of five State officers, who are ea- 
officio members of it, and who are or should be ex officio, 
too busy with other duties to study the problem they are 
asked to solve. These five members, therefore, appoint 
three salaried secretaries, who do the work of the Board, 
collate the facts, and make recommendations which may 
or may not be approved by the Board itself, Of the ex- 
officio members, Auditor Benton is avowedly favor- 
able to the railroads; Attorney General Hastings was 
nominated and elected by railroad influence; Secretary 
of State Allen and Land Commissioner Humphrey were 
raised from obscurity and nominated by the same con- 
vention that nominated Hastings and re-nominated 
Benton; Treasurer Hill, the remaining member of the 
Board, has seemed to be trying to please both sides for the 
last two years, but certainly has not fought the railroads. 
Of the three secretaries, none have any special knowl- 
edge of railroad problems. Mr. Dilworth is a young 
lawyer who has as yet shown no special ability, but is 
supposed to be owned by the railroads; Mr. Koontz, a 
member of the State Senate, was elected to the Legisla- 
ture as an Alliance man, but rather deserted his com- 
rades before the session closed; Mr, Johnson, the third 
secretary, was a lobbyist during the last session of the 
Legislature, and was supposed to be employed by the 
bankers and railroads. When elected to his present 
position, a disgruntled and unsuccessful competitor for 
the place remarked that ‘‘ the B. and M. Railroad had 
simply transferred him from their pay-roll to that of the 
State.” These are the men that are going to look into 
the rate problem and order all necessary reductions. 

Before turning to the legislative branch of the State 
Government it will be necessary to say something re- 
garding the Supreme Court, as it was the intervention 
of this body that last winter prevented the enactment 
of very radical laws, One judge is elected each two 
years for the term of six years. Writing last December, 
before the Court as then constituted had done anything 
to earn the distrust of the organized farmers, I thus de- 
scribed the methods by which the last vacancy bad been 
filled, and intimated that the court was not in a position 
to command respect at critical times: 


“Ata State Republican convention held at Hastings, in 
the autumn of 1889, the railroads made everything yield to 
their determination to defeat Mr. Reese, who was a candi- 
date for re election to the office of Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State. Railroad attorneys were on hand in 
unusual numbers, and the customary policy of keeping 
these paid agents of the roads as much as possible out of 
sight was abandoned. It seemed as if the roads wished to 
give the politicians of the State and the judges of the 
courts an intimidating object lesson in the power of the 
corporations to control a convention. Many of:the delega- 
tions that had been definitely instructed for Reese were in- 
duced wholly or in part to bolt their instructions. An 
alliance was made with a disbarred attorney, who hated 
Reese as,the one mainly responsible for his disgrace. On 
the eventing before the convention a railroad attorney was 
able to secure precedence over the wires for press dispatches 
unfavorable to Reese. A country attorney, also in the pay 
of a railroad, who was a member of the convention on a 
proxy given by a candidate for another office, deliberately 
sacrificed that candidate in order to make a trade bearing 
on the judgeship. it cannot be said that Keese had been an 
especially able judge, or that Norval, whom the railroads 
finally nominated and elected, was an undesirable man for 
the place; but the manner in which the latter was placed 
on the bench has done much to destroy confidence in the 
impartiality of the Supreme Court.” 

The court, thus unhappily discredited by the methods 
that prevailed in the choice of its junior member, was 
called upon to make several decisions bearing upon a 
triangular contest for the governorship, and, as pre- 
dicted, was not able to command the confidence of the 
farmer legislators. The judges not only rendered all 
their decisions against the Alliance pleas, but, where it 
was necessary to decide promptly in order to balk the 
plans of the Alliance, they were very prompt and when 
it was necessary to be dilatory in order to accomplish 
the same purpose they were very slow. They allowed 
Boyd, a Democrat, to remain in office until the Legisla- 


ture had adjourned without day, and then decided that 
be was an alien and incapable of holding office. This 
delay, which many believe to have been needless, gave 
Boyd an opportunity to veto the Newbury Maximum 
Rate bill, which the Alliance was strong enough in the 
Legislature to pass, but not strong enough to pars over 
the Governor’s veto. The result of this strategy, if 
strategy it was, was not only to defeat the bill, but to 
put the odium of doing so on the Democratic Party. 
All the judges are Republicans. The consequence was, 
that tho the farmers had elected a Legislature pledged 
to carry out their views, the lobbyists, the Supreme 
Court and the Governor contrived to defeat all im- 
portant legislation in their behalf. Quite a number of 
exasperating details might be added to this very brief 
account of how they were circumvented. 

There are three ways of accounting for the almost uni- 
formly underband methods by which the railroads de- 
fend themselves against their opponents. One is, that 
their aims are essentially indefensible—that they love 
darkness rather than light because their deeds are evil. 
This explanation is popular with their antagonists, and 
in a limited number of cases is doubtless the true one, 
The second is, that the managers consider their oppo- 
nents so stupid, or unfair, or unprincipled, that it is use- 
less to argue fairly with them. The only thing to be 
done, in the interest of the general public as well as of 
the railroad, isto outwit or suborn such opponents. I 
bave in mind certain specific attempts to bribe a State 
officer which would doubtless have been defended on 
this ground, A third explanation of the underband 
methods used is, that they offer a short cut to success. 
It is the quickest way to accomplish the purposes of the 
managers; and even tho it be possible that, after a long 
series of such successes, there may come a deluge, yet 
the schemers are willing to trust that the catastrophe 
will not come in their time. They are too busy to be 
farsighted. A further consideration that, in a measure, 
explains the radicalism of both sides is, that the prob- 
lems are so intricate and the equities of the case are so 
hard to determine, that each side considers it safest to 
‘*claim everything,” and to secure the largest possib'e 
share of what is claimed. But, in spite of all the dema- 
gogy and self-seeking displayed by the combatants on 
either side, the situation, when carefully examined, 
tends to bring to mind a conclusion reached by Justin 
McCarthy, in reviewing the history of Chartism: ‘ Po- 
litical agitation exists and is formidable only by virtue 
of what is just in its demands.” 

An improved condition of affairs would result if the 
resident managers of the railways could bring them- 
selves to accept frankly their position of quasi-public 
servants, and defend the rights of the companies in a 
manly and straightforward way. Heretofore their 
policy has been so tortuous, and their special pleading 
so disingenuous, that even those who wished them well 
could not but rejoice whenever the farmers contrived to 
frighten them into being candid. A second remedial 
force would be a thorough-going revision of our system 
of corporation law; but that is along way off, for as 
yet the lawyers seem to think that their interests are 
furthered by a progressive ensnarlment of such law. 
The most hopeful sign of the times, however, is the im- 
proved organization of the farmers. So long as they are 
adisorderly mass of aggrieved individuals they are bound 
to do ill-considered and hurtful things. So long as they 
remain a political mob, the legislative counterpart of 
mob violence must be expected from them. But with 
improved organization comes power, followed by re- 
sponsibility and conservatism. Only when they are 
thoroughly and wisely organized can they defend their 
great interests with fairness, dignity and success, 

WasHineton D. C, 





OFFICERS USE ‘* DUE DILI- 
TO INSURE SAFETY? 

BY H. G. PROUT, 

Editor-in-Dhief of the Railroad Gazette, 


DO RAILROAD 
GENCE” 





It is the habit of the newspapers to treat railroad ac- 
cidents on the assumption that railroad officers are in- 
different to loss of life, or ignorant of the means of pre- 
venting it, or both. If the reader will think over the 
editorial comments on the last dozen fatal railroad acci- 
dents, he will remember that the responsible officers of 
the railroads concerned have been spoken of as ‘‘crimi- 
pally careless,” or *‘ brutally indifferent,” or ‘ grossly 
ignorant.” The perfectly obvious fact bas been pointed 
out to them that if they had used block signals or steam- 
heating, lives would bave been saved; and they have 
been plainly told that they did not know their buginess 
or were reckless of human life. Those who know the 
working of newspaper offices know that these editorials 
are often perfunctory. They know how hard it is, even 
for the best organized newspaper, to get expert writing 
on every sudden event of the twenty-four hours; and 
they skip lightly over the solemn ignorance and the fiery 
indignation with which the baseball editor treats the 
last railroad horror. But the baseball editor’s railroad 
crudities go to the public with all the weight of the 
great journal which gravely prints them, and so injus- 
tice is done, 

Looking at the matter in the light of pure reason, 











one would say that railroad officers are made of the 
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same stuff as other men. There is no new kind of men 
bred for their duties. Like other men, they are humane 
and they are brutal; they are wise and they are foolish; 
they are open-minded and they are pig-headed, accord- 
ing to their individual natures and the influences that 
have surrounded them. One would say that in a bugj- 
ness where the higher officers must deal with money by 
the million and with men by the thousand; where large 
problems, physical and intellectual, are constantly 
arising, and often very suddenly; where success brings 
power and distinction and a comfortable income, and 
where competition is free and promotion generally by 
merit, the men who get to the top will be men of rather 
more than average character and brains, Further, he 
would say that setting aside all considerations of human- 
ity, railroad accidents are terribly costly, and that the 
superior kind of man who controls a railroad will take 
every reasonable precaution to prevent them, both be- 
cause he hates bloodshed and because he wants to suc- 
ceed in his profession. When one bas thought so far 
into the subject as this he will conclude that if railroads 
do not use some obvious means of safety, there is prob- 
ably good reason for it. 

Any observant man who has seen much of railroads 
and railroad officers has learned the justness of the con- 
c!usions reached here by abstract reasoning. The con- 
crete railroad man, as he may be seen every day is much 
like the concrete storekeeper or lawyer or editor. He is 
quite as humane, and perhaps because of his respon ibil- 
ities a little more so. I know operating officers who al- 
ways suffer keenly when there is a fatal train accident 
on the line under their charge, and I know those who 
can hever put off the sense of personal responsibility for 
the safety of their passengers and employés. A captain 
may cry over his dead soldiers, but the fight must go on. 
A railroad superintendent may be ever so much grieved 
at the death of a half-dozen passengers, but the live puo- 
lic must be served and he cannot stop his trains to la- 
ment. So when a dozen people are killed one mu:t not 
conclude that the officers of the railroad that killed them 
are indifferent, if trains run and all the business of the 
road goes on as if nothing had happened. The flippant 
and plausible friend of the reporters, the gay and adroit 
talker, is not the typical railroad officer. On the con- 
trary he is more often a taciturn man, with a fine ca- 
pacity for silent thought, and a mind made grave by a 
constant sense of responsibility. 

The man who is curious to follow this subject further 
may be willing to admit the truth of all that we have 
said; but as he runs back over a file of the daily papers 
for the last six months, he finds half a dozen dreadful 
accidents for which some one must be responsible, It is 
contrary to reason to accept them as unavoidable con- 
tingencies of railroad travel. For example, on August 
6th, a passenger train ran into the rear of a disabled 
freight train, near Port Byron, N. Y. Fifteen deaths 
have resulted. The wreck took fire. Causes: immedi- 
ate, negligence of employés; remote, no block signals. 

July 26th,at St. Mandé, near Paris,France, an excursion 
train ran into the rear of another excursion train. Thirty- 
four people were killed and one hundred wounded. The 
wreck took fire and much of the loss of life was from 
fire, or from water used to extinguish the fire. Causes, 
disputed; evidently defective signaling or want of vigil- 
ance, 

July 3d, a fast freight train ran into the rear of a pas- 
senger train at Ravenna,Ohio. Forty persons were kilkd 
and seventy-five wounded, Causes: immediate, negli- 
gence of employés; remote, no air brakes on freight 
train, no block signals, time interval between trains 
too short. Tbe wreck took fire. 

June 14th, a bridge fell under an excursion train ona 
Swiss railroad near Moenchenstein. Seventy-three per- 
sons were killed or drowned and one bundred (?) injured. 
Tbe Westinghouse automatic brakes stopped several 
loaded cars on the edge of the chasm. Cause,a weak 
bridge. 

March 20th, a passenger engine ran into the rear of 
an ‘‘ empty” train in the Fourth Avenue tunnel in New 
York City. Six were killed and seven injured. The 
wreck took fire and several persons were burned to 
death. Causes, complicated, but mostly carelessness of 
employés. 

March 16th, a train was derailed at Newton, N. C. 
Five persons were killed. Cause, probably, poor track 
and high speed. 

The following table of the most fatal accidents in the 
world is from the Railroad Gazette of August 14th. It 
has no particular bearing on what I have to say here, 
but certainly it has a ghastly interest. This tab!e prob- 
ably shows every train accident that has ever occurred 
in which over forty persons were killed. 


Killed. Injured. 
Mailpois, Mex., June 2th, 1881, bridge under- 











MDE cu cade pest coc cshebuccnsseebédhvictacted sbeens 214 50 
Chatsworth, Ill., Aug. 10th, 1887, trestle burned.. 8 250 
Armagh, Ireland, June 12th, 1889, collision....... 83 260 
Beloeil, Canada, June 29th, 1864, open draw...... 83 «= (2) WO 
Ashtabula, O., Dec. 20th, 1876, bridge failed...... 80 60 
Tay Bridge, Scotiand, Dec. 28th, 1879, bridge 
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Mbnchenstein, Switzerland, June l4th, 1891, de- 

din nace snhocennnhe <ghencesl cote dep 72 #8 (%)100 
Camphill, Penn, July 17th, 1856, collision......... 66 100 
Mud Run, Peun., Oct. 10th, 1888, collision........ 66 23 
Mast Hope, N. Y., July 15th, 1864, collision...... . & 120 


Versailles, France, May 8th, 1842, broken axle.., 
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Norwalk, Conn., May 6th, 1853, open draw....... 6 
Tcherny, Russia, July 13th, 1882, derailment..... 43, 35 
Angola, N. Y., Dec. 18th, 1867, derailment........ 42 (2) 


The accidents cited are typical in character, but, hap- 
pily, they are exceptional in effects. The reader will 
see that all of them would have been prevented if the 
means of stopping the trairs had been quick and power- 
ful enough, or if signals had been displayed soon 
enough, or if bridge inspectors, track walkers, train 
men and station operators had done their duty, or if the 
rules had preserved sufficient intervals between trains. 
Their horrors would have been much less if there had 
been no fires. Itis obvious that the problem of safety 
is one of physical app3ratus, organization and discipline. 
There is nothing mysterious about it. Providence and 
luck have no more to do with railroading than with 
banking, altho one may be obliged to take more chances 
in railroading. If I have made it plain that it is the 
business interest and the desire of railroad officers to 
secure the most perfect security for trains and that the 
problem of safety is not an occult one the readef may 
be curious to know what means they take and why those 
measures are not more efficacious. 

We will first inquire what measure of safety we get 
in traveling by rail. In 1890 the passenger movement in 
the United States was over 12,521,000,000 passenger- 
miles; that is, it was equal to one passenger traveling 
12,521,000,000 miles, The passengers killed in train ac- 
cidents were, so far as we know now, 172; the employés, 
569. No statistics are yet published to show how many 
people were killed at stations or highway crossings; but 
it is train accidents that chiefly interest us now, and we 
will consider passengers only; for there is no way of 
knowing the immense mileage traveled by employés, in 
freight as well as passenger service. It will be seen that 
the deaths of passengers were one for every 72,800,000 
passenger miles, In order to make so many miles one 
must travel, night and day, for 288 years at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, These figures are not given as ab- 
solutely correct, but they are the best available now. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s accident statis- 
tics for 1890 are not yet published. Those of 1889 were 
of little value for the purposes of this article, owing to 
a defective system of classification. Moreover, the fig- 
ures for one year must not be taken as establishing a 
law; but these figures give at least a notion of the dan- 
ger of railroad travel in the United States. It will be 
admitted that the danger i3 not great compared with 
that of traveling by wagon or on horseback; and that, 
considering the speed, it is marvelously small. 

Still our railroads do kill a great many more people 
than they ought to, and it will be of interest to consider 
very briefly what the railroads do, and what they fail to 
do, to prevent such accidents as are cited above. We 
have said that most of them would have been prevented 
if the means of stopping the trains had been prompt and 
powerful enough. Even in some of these cases, while 
the trains were not arrested soon enough to prevent 
wrecks, the momentum was no doubt so far diminished 
by the application of the brakes as to greatly lessen the 
severity of the shock. If the brakes had been more 
efficient the shock would have been still less, and ‘it is 
conceivable that,in each of these rear collisions the en- 
gineer could have stopped his train without collision if 
his brakes had been better, We may inquire therefore 
how well travelers on American railroads are protected 
by this most valuable of all mechanical apparatus of 
safety. Ta, 

The best power brake in the world is used on the rail- 
roads of the United States. Careful studies of the re- 
ports of the British Board of Trade covering over 
186 000,000 train-miles, run in eighteen months, show 
that the failures of the Westinghouse automatic were 
only about half as many as those of the automatic vac- 
uum, There was no failure of the Westinghouse to act 
in case of an emergency, to prevent collision, and there 
was but one of the automatic vacuum, Of minor fail- 
ures, as I have said, the vacuum made about twice as 
many as the Westinghouse. The latter is practically 
the only brake used in the United States and is in nearly 
universal use on passenger cars. It is a magnificent 
tool. With the ‘‘ quick acting” device the brakes can 
be applied on the last car of a 50-car train, say 1,800 feet 
from the engine, in two seconds, That is, the impulse 
which causes the brakes to go on travels at the rate of 
over 600 miles an hour, This solves the hardest prob- 
lem of power braking on freight trains as it stops all the 
cars practically simultaneously and prevents the ter- 
rible snocks which were caused with the earlier forms, 
of slower action. 

In this brake we have in constant use, and manufac- 
tured on a commercial scale, and in a thoroughly relia- 
ble way, an apparatus that can be trusted to stop a train 
from a speed of twenty miles an hour in 90 feet and 
from a speed of forty miles an hour in 600 feet. Whether 
or not a better brake could be devised is, not the ques- 
tion; if American railroad officers make the best use of 
this one they do their full duty so far as brakes go. In 
passenger service they do not always do their full duty, 
They do not always use driver brakes on the 
tives; they usually do not have brake shoes on all 


wheels of the six-wheeled trucks under sleeping and. 
dining cars; they make the break gear under the cars of. 
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such light shapes that it springs; they do not take up 
the lost motion due to worn pin-holes, worn brake 
shoes, etc. All of these things combine to reduce the 
efficiency of the brakes so that oftentimes an express 
train when called on to make an emergency stop, runs 
2,000 feet instead of coming to a stand in 600 feet. But 
the difference between 600 feet and 2,000 feet is the 
difference between life and death. Indeed the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commissioners, after careful study of 
the Quincy disaster in 1890, in which twenty-three peo- 
ple lost their lives, concluded that had the train been 
stopped forty feet sooner not a life would have been 
los*, and that forty feet could-have been gained if the 
brake equipment had been up to its highest condition. 
One may ask why this beautiful instrument is ever 
allowed to get out of condition. It is for the same rea- 
sons that cause other human beings than railroad 
officers to fall short of their duties. 

The use of the power brake in freight trains is quite 
recent (except on a very few lines) and is not yet 
widespread. Probably 175,000 freight cars, out of 
1,100,000, in the United States have air brakes. 
Nevertheless the inefficient brakes of freight trains 
are a fruitful cause of accidents; the terrible loss 
of life at Ravenna would probably have been saved 
if the freight train had been air-braked. But 
one who is at all familiar with the conditions will 
understand why the equipment of freight cars with air 
brakes must go slowly. It involves an expenditure of 
perhaps $60,0.0,000, and when the total payment on the 
railroad investment of the United States is but 3 03 per 
cent. there must be many that cannot raise money for 
costly improvements, even if they will eventually be the 
means of economy. Again, the problem of taking care 
of air brakes in freight service is not yet solved. As 
an old superintendent said: ‘‘ You must remember that 
a freight car has no father or mother,” and if it is hard 
to keep up the passenger brake equipment, it will be 
immensely harder to keep it up on freight cars, These 
and other difficulties will gradually be met, however, 
and before many years air brakes on freight cars will 
be the rule and not the exception. 

In the use of block signals we are still far behind Eng- 
land, altho next to the power brake this is the most im- 
portant mechanical means of safety. In England nine- 
ty-five per cent. of the railroads doing passenger busi- 
ness are worked under the block systems; in the Unit- 
ed States probably less than two per cent. are so 
operated. This is one of the chief elements of the 
greater average safety and greater average speed 
of trains in England; for there is no question what- 
ever that England excels us in both these points. 
This is the direction in which we may look for the great- 
est advance in train running in the next decade; for 
block signals add not only to the safety and speed of op- 
eration, but under certain conditions to its economy. 
We have succeeded in carrying freight cheaper than 
any other people on earth, to the inestimable gain of 
the nation, and many persons argue that we have been 
able to do so because we have not loaded our rail- 
roads with costly apparatus. Up toa certain stage this 
is partly true, altho in the main our freight rates are low 
not because our roads are cheaply built and equipped, 
but in spite of that fact; and we are slowly driven to 
improvements for economy’s sake. 

The horrible fact that in the four collisions that are 
mentioned above the wrecks took fire, and that many 
people were burned to death, brings up a point in rail- 
road operation which has perhaps had more attention 
from the public press in the last two or three years than 
any other, and which has been made the subject of much 
legislation, some wise, but mostly foolish. That is the 
manner of heating cars. The Fourth Avenue tunnel 
accident makes this subject especially fresh to the read- 
ers of the New York City dailies. The observant reader 
will notice that in three out of the four cases the cars 
were certainly not beated at all. In two of them the 
fire was almost certainly set by the locomotive, in an- 
other it might have been. In facf, the deaths from fires 
set by the ‘‘ deadly car stove” are an infinitesimal part 
of the fatalities of year. Nevertheless, the means 
of preventing them entirely are so economical, so effi- 
cient, and so well known that the public makes no mis- 
take in coming down hard on the railroad that continues 
to use stoves. The stove is dirty, hard to regulate, 
wasteful of fuel, and dangerous. But the mistake of the 
public and the mistake made by some State Legislatures 
has been in assuming that there is no mean between 
heating by stoves and by steam from the locomotive. 
State laws and public opinion bave forced railroads to 
use the latter method of heating before it was fairly 
developed. Consequently there are hundreds of cars 
now equipped for steam heating with apparatus so de- 
fective that it will be thrown into the scrap-heap within 
two years. Costly changes must be made in the steam- 
heating equipment of thousands of miles of railroad 
because this matter ‘was forced by law, and not allowed 
to develop itself. Of course the loss falls now on stock- 
holders of railroads, and unfortunately the lawmaker 
forgets that railroad owners also are “‘ the public.” 

I have said that it was a mistake to assume that there 
is no mean between the stove and steam from the loco- 
motive. In fact there is the old and well known meth- 
od of hot-water circulation, with a heater in each car, 
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This heater is now safe, for all human purposes, and it 
has certain advantages over the method of ‘‘ continuous” 
heating, as heating by steam from the locomotive is 
called, The absurdity in some of the laws is in prohibit- 
ing this method of heating. The whole idea of safety 
legislation is fundamentally bad, if the ground could 
possibly be covered by the common law, as it probably 
could be, and the heating laws have worked injustice 
where they have worked at all. Fortunately they have 
generally carried in themselves the elements of their 
own failure, 

Closely allied to heating is lighting. It frequently 
happens that we hear of wrecks set on fire by the lamps. 
This was the story started at the Ravenna accident; 
and the St. Mandé wreck is said to have been fired by 
the explosion of a gas tank. Generally these stories 
are found to be untrue. To be sure it is often, 
indeed usually, difficult to prove absolutely the 
origin of a fire in a railroad wreck, but I know 
of very few authenticated cases of a wreck having been 
set on fire by lamps and not one of its having been fired 
by gas. In both of the cases mentioned here the first 
theory of the fire has been abandoned; and, indeed, 
where a locomotive gets inside of amass of kindling 
wood and upholstery it is not worth while to cast about 
for any other origin for a fire in that mass. 

Many very careful and conscientious railroad officers 
maintain that petroleum isa safe means of lighting, 
while there is no doubt that, with the same expenditure 
of money they can get better illumination with it than 
with gas or electricity. These are not the ‘‘ hunkers” 
either, but some of the most scientific investigators. 
The truth seems to be that, with reasonable care in 
selecting the oil, a wreck is very unlikely to be set on 
fire by petroleum lamps. Any sbock that would upset 
or break the lamps, would be quite sure to put out the 
flame of the wick. But oil spilled on the woodwork 
and cushions will surely makethem ignite more easily 
and burn more fiercely. 

Electricity does not vitiate the air, is clean, cool and 
flexible. It lends itself easily to such charming con- 
veniences as ‘‘ berth lamps,”’ but it is still much too 
costly to be used. Gas may be very brilliant and clean or 
it may make very nasty odors, but with reasonable care 
it makes an admirable car light. It, too, is more expen- 
sive than oii, but a little safer. On the whole the use of 
electricity or gas for car lighting is more a matter of 
luxury, or of convenience, than of safety, and the pub- 
lic has no reasonable case against the railroad that 
sticks to petroleum, 

It would be quite impossible to consider, in the space 
assigned to me, each element of safety, and to attempt 
to measure the degree of fidelity and intelligence with 
which railroad officers use it; but if I should go through 
the list I could only develop the idea which I have at- 
tempted to carry in the few examples that have been 
treated—viz., that the railroad officer does his duty as 
other men do, and generally with a due sense of his re- 
sponsibility toward the public, including the stockhold- 
ers. 

I should be remiss in my own duty, however, if I did 
not suggest one responsibility of the public toward the 
railroads. The first element of safety and of economy 
in railroad working is discipline. The best mechanical — 
apparatus is of little value without discipline; with it a 
railroad can be very successfully operated with few 
safety appliances, In administrative power and skill 
the American railroad officer excels, because the de- 
mands of the business have selected and developed that 
kind of aman. On a single-track road, without block 
signals, with unprotected switches, and with open-grade 
crossings, he handles a traffic that would simply swamp 
an English or Continental administration, and he han- 
dies it with such safety as we have seen, and with un- 
paralleled economy. But it is because he can command 
and organize the services of intelligent subordinates. 
He is served by self-reliant, trustworthy men, with 
pride in their work and ambition to rise. 

But there are signs that this fine old breed of railroad 
hands is passing away. It is giving place to the product 
of ‘‘ labor” organizations, The man who shirks, who is 
insolent, who goes to his work drunk is not treated by 
his comrades as a disgrace to his trade, but he is pro- 
tected by his lodge, and if he is dismissed there is a strike. 
This is the most serious problem that the American rail- 
road officer has to face to-day. For this false view of 
men’s relations and duties the public press and the pul- 
pit are ina meawure responsible. I am quite aware that 
this is but a partial statement, but I have only aimed to 
give a hint of one of the obligations that the public has 
toward the railroads, and to induce the reader to try to 
think of the next strike from two sides. 

New York Crry. 
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mortgage upon real estate, he usually sees that the value 
of the property is greater than the amount of the loan, 
With that fact reasonably established, he rests content 
with the safety of his capital. In estimating upon this 
value of the mortgaged real estate, the by no 





means relies simply upon the success in business of the 
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mortgagor; that is only one element in his calculations. 
He says to himself that the property has a value beyond 
the uncertainty attending any one person or trade. A 
factory if not used for one kind of manufacturing will 
be equally good for another, or for a different tenant 
pursuing the same line, A dwelling house can be valued 
with safety according to the amounts realized from ac- 
tual sales of similar bouses in the neighborhood. In 
short, the average mortgagee relies even more upon the 
prosperity of the immediate community for the security 
of his loan than upon the success in trade of the bor- 
rower, 

The contrary is true of railways. The roadbed, track, 
terminals and similar property require a large outlay to 
fit them for their part in any great carrying agency. 
When these large sums are spent, the plant is valuable 
only for the purposes of transportation. If sold for any 
other use, no railway would bring a tithe of its cost. 
When, therefore, a railroad company offers its bonds to 
the public, the purchaser is assumed to have knowledge 
of these facts; and to rest his security, not as in the 
case of a house upon general values, but upon the prob- 
able success of the company in the pursuit-of the one 
thing for which it was organized, namely, the carriage 
of men and goods. There is sometimes found a feeling 
in the minds of investors that a railway bond must al- 
ways be good because it is a bond; that is, because actual 
property has been mortgaged, and all the forms and 
terms of law carefully and stringently complied witb. 
It is an ungracious task to disturb this feeling of securi- 
ty, and yet it must be done if we are to bave a better 
understanding of the problems of our railway finance, 
and if also we wish to save innocent investors from 
misconceptions which may lose them their little capital. 

It follows from this that a railway bond is safe just so 
far as the one business of the railway—transportation— 
is successful. If the carriage of passengers and freight 
will not yield profit enough to pay the annual fixed 
charges—interest on bonds, rentals and similar demands 

—then the capital must be re-adjusted so as to bring the 
annual outgo within the probable income. Herein, 
again, a railway mortgage differs from that upon ordi- 
nary real estate. In the latter case when interest is in 
default, foreclosure proceedings are begun and the prup- 
erty is sold to some third party, the cash realized being 
taken to satisfy the mortgage. Not so with a railroad. 
Altho the same forms allowing foreclosure are used in 
drawing up a railway as in a house mortgage, and aitho 
the same form of pleading is used before a court, yet it 
is a form only because law is traditionally conse: vative. 
In effect, railways not able to pay their interest charges 
are re-organized, Pending re-organization, they are 
operated by receivers appointed by the court. This 
means, in most cases, that the money which would oth- 
erwise go for payment of interest is held back from tbe 
bondholders, and spent in making necessary repairs 
and improvements to the property, these latter having 
been neglected during the financial stress preceding the 
receivership, when every possible penny was taken from 
needful renewals of equipment or track in order to 
pay interest, if this could be done, so as to save 
the company from discredit. It is often a good 
thing for the creditors of such a corporation to 
have the strong arm of the law compel the 
spending upon the property of enough money to insure 
the safe and economical running of the road, During the 
receivership negotiations are opened between the differ- 
ent classes of creditors for a re-organization; any plan 
proposed is certain to meet with opposition, for the prob- 
lem is a difficult one. The capitalization of the new com- 
pany must be less than that of the old. Whoshall bear 
loss and in what proportion? It often happens that the 
matter is complicated by the various issues of bonds on 
different parts of the system, these varying greatly in 
value because of the differing importance of the lines 
covered and of the various circumstances of their issue. 
Finally allisarranged. The tirst mortgage (new bonds) 
is fixed at an amount whose interest the old railroad 
under its new name can easily meet. It is agreed that 
the old bondholders shall receive a certain proportion in 
the new bonds. What ought in fairness to be done with 
the loss of capital represented by the shrinkage or differ- 
ence between the sum totals of the old bonds and the 
new? 

If we would understand American practice upon this 
matter, we must consider American conditione. In the 
good sense of the word, all business in the United States 
is speculative; that is, it shows more fluctuation than is 
usual in the more settled countries af Europs. The 
United States are, in spite of setbacks, advancing in 
general wealth. This fact is well known, and forms a 
part of all estimates of value, particularly in railroad 
properties. A transportation or trading company is 
judged as to its value not merely by what it is earning 
now, but by what it seems likely to earn in the future, 
Hence, in railway mortgages it is felt that those who in 
faith of the future, invested their money in the bonds of 
a railway company are entitled to some evidence of a 
righ¢ to participate in the earnings of that future, even 
tho forced for a time to forego their original first 
claim upon the corporation. In other words, their ex- 
péctation of profit can be postponed, but cannot in jus- 
tice be extinguished altogether. With this sentiment 
acknowlegged, it is usual to give to bondholders in ex- 
change for their old mortgages, a less amount in the 
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new bonds of the re-organized company, the differences 
being made up by the issue ‘of income bonds or pre- 
ferred stock. 

Thus income bonds come upon the market. This form 
of bond is a sort of compromise between a mortgage and 
the share capital of a corporation, since the principal is 
a lien upon the property, while the yearly interest is 
coutingent upon earnings, The fact that it is in namea 


bond, still recommends income bonds to certain of our 


investors; yet if what has been heretofore said is true, 
that in railway matters, a mortgage is a good lien only 
so far as the road is earning the money necessary to pay 
the accruing interest, it would seem that the form of 
the security is not of as much consequence as has been 
supposed. To make this point clearer it may be well to 
illustrate by the so-called debenture bonds of the Eng- 
lish railways. These bonds, altho a lien upon the prop- 
arty of the company, cannot be foreclosed, and hence 
are really a claim upon the income of the road only. 
Since public necessity must insist upon the running of 
the road, and since if operated the running expenscs 
must be paid, it follows that debenture bonds area claim 
only upon the net earnings of the corporation; that is, 
upon the surplus remaining after paying all necessary 
expenses. In England thase technicalities make no 
practical difference, because the traffic of the English 
railways is stable enough to make the payment of de- 
benture interest certain. Thus English forms of bonds 
admit in their terms the facts about the security of rail- 
way mortgages, which we in the United States seem loth 
to accept. Yet the real nature of railroad mortgages 
is the same in both countries. Alike in America and 
in Great Britain the security of arailway mortgage de- 
pends for both principal and interest in the last analysis 
upon the net earnings. Thus the form of an income 
bond, however alluring by reason of its claim to be 
called a mortgage, really does not add anything to its 
value, 

Income bonds confuse matters in anotber way. Rail- 
way values may be divided roughly into two parts—fixed 
and speculative; the former representing the minimum 
worth of the property, the latter covering that uncer- 
tain value which at one time may be nothing, and at 
another may be rated highly. The former should prop- 
erly be represented by bonds which are a lien for both 
principal and interest upon the property. In like man- 
ner the speculative element should be represented by 


4 stock, which, taking the chances upon the uncertainty, 


should reap all the advantages of prosperity. Bonds at 
a low rate of interest enable the stockholders to obtain a 
part of their capital at low annual charges, whereby 
they keep for themselves the profits over the interest 
rate, which they would otherwise have to divide with all 
concerned if the capital included stock only. But in 
such a definition of railroad capitalization, income 
bonds have no place; for they belong wholly neither to 
the one category nor to the other. Income bonds are, 
therefore, an anomaly in railroad finance. 

Many of our American railroads divide their share 
capital into two kinds, preferred and common. Asin 
so many other things, this division is not the result of 
any plan, but rather of evolution. In nearly every case, 
the preferred stock of an American railroad represents 
some previous bonds, or other valuable thing once sup- 
posed to be secure, but which in the course of time have 
shown themselves unsafe, That is to say, preference 
stocks generally represent the deferred expectation of 
profits of which we have before spoken. In many in- 
stances, this faith in the future has been rewarded, so 
that preferred stocks received by investors in exchange 
as part payment of old bonds which had to be scaled 
down, are to-day paying their holders more than was 
originally lost. But beyond this matter of return for 
past losses, it can easily be seen that the exchange of 
old bonds (when not collectable) for preferred stock, 
puts the altered situation in exactly its true condition 
before the investor’s mind. If interest cannot be paid, 
and becomes not fixed but contingent, the investor’s 
claim upon the railway changes ite’ character. If he is 
no longer sure of his investment, he becomes in fact a 
partner in the enterprise instead of a creditor. If he ac- 
cepts preferred stock in lieu of part of his bond, he steps 
at once into his proper position. If he takes income 
bonds instead of preferred stock, he confuses the facts 
of his position without in reality changing them. In 
either case he is no longer a lender of money to the 
company. with security for his loan, but a partner de- 
pendent for the value of his share upon the uncertain 
success of the corporation. 

The common stock of a railway company, whether 
there be preferred stock ahead of it or not, represents 
the fluctuating value of the corporate property. It 
usually has the control of the company and dictates its 
policy; and hence, because of the opportunities carried 
with it, it is often quoted on the stock exchanges at a 
price higher than its intrinsic worth. In the early days 
of our railroad history the common stock was subscribed 


and paid for, representing in our old lines a correspond- 
ing amount ef money expended in the original building 


of the road. On the more successful of these old roads 
this stock continues to receive good dividends—as it 


should. But it was soon seen that the value of paid-up 
stock was very uncertain. One railway would earn 


money, while another would fail from the start. Capi- 
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talists under these circumstances were reluctant to 
advance money for the building of new roads, whose 
success experience alone could determine. Meanwhile 
there was a clear demand for more railway lines, and a 
good chance that some, at least, would prove profitable. 
The problem, then, was to arrange the finances of the 
projected railway so as to minimize the amount of re- 
quired capital which should bear the uncertainty of the 
enterprise. To accomplish this, railroads were built by 
the proceeds of bonds not stock. If the chances for 
success were fairly good, bankers were fuund who would 
underwrite the bonds—that is, guaranty their sale to 
others—provided these bonds were given to the bankers 
at a profitable discount, and accompanied in many cases 
by some shares of the capital stock. The controlling 
half of the share capital would, however, remain in the 
possession of the original promoters of the company. 
In any case this stock represented at the beginning no 
money payments and no actual present value. Whether 
this reasoning was correct or not about the minimizing 
of the risk by the issue and sale to the public of bonds 
instead of stock, it is useless to discuss. The practical 
point was that the investing public thought it true and 
bought the bonds when they would not have purchased 
stock. Investors were led into this way of thinking 
partly by erroneous ideas of the security of railway 
bonds, supposing as above explained that the mortgaged 
property would be ample protection, outside the success 
of the company as a carrier. So it came about that new 
roads were built by bonds, roads which through subse- 
quent re-organization proved themselves, in many cases, 
to have been too heavily mortgaged. The theory that a 
security was certain to be good if it only was a mortgage 
on a railway, was partly responsible for many losses; on 
the other hand, the community at large was served by 
new railways, whose building would have been long de- 
layed if funds obtained by stock subscriptions had been 
waited for. 

Under these conditions the common stock of new rail- 
roads represented the hopes of the projectors as to the 
future. If the railway turned out to be advantageously 
located, and built so as to be operated economically, 
gathering traffic from cities and sections increasing rap- 
idly in wealth, the stcck would become valuable and 
would soon receive dividends from the surplus profits of 
the company after all interest charges were paid. On 
the other hand, if the tides of immigration turned away 
from the lines of the company end the expected increase 
of business did not come, the projectors who held the 
stock lost only their expected returns, not much ready 
money. This method of arranging the finances of a new 
enterprise is unobjectionable, provided all understand 
it. The merchant or farmer who may use the road is 
not especially injured by it; the only one who should 
exercise care being ‘the bond purchaser, upon whom 
must fall the actual‘lose, if any. On the whole, the car- 
riage of persons and freight furnishes a stable and fairly 
successful busjness; bonds and stocks based upon it may 
be made as secure as human investments can be. But 
eternal vigilance is the price of absolute safety for cap- 
ital, as it is for a good many other important things be- 
sides liberty. 

New York Ciry. 


STATE INTERFERENCE IN THE FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT OF RAILROADS. 


BY FREDERICK ©. CLARK, A.M, PH.D. 





It is only within the past three or four years that rail- 
road commissions have commanded amy special atten- 
tion from writers upon the so-called railroad problem. 
But since the establishment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which nationalizes instead of localizing the 
system of regulation and control of the railroads 
through the medium of commissions, they have been 
coming gradually into prominence as an important 
factor in the affairs of both State and Nation. Econo- 
mists are studying them historically and critically to 
see if in them some adequate solution of the railroad 
problem can be found. 

By the establishment of the Federal Commission it 
was supposed by many that this problem, if not actually 
solved, was very near its solution; hut we find no one 
to-day holding this hasty opinion. On the contrary, 
like the ignis fatuus, it seems as far away as ever before, 
and we are coming to believe that there can be no abso- 
lute solution of the railroad problem, but that it is like 
a geometrical progression, constantly changing as the 
factors change, while each step is a separate but not 
permanent solution. 

Even the much-mooted scheme of goverment owner- 
ship would not solve the problem but merely reclassify 
it, and change somewhat its color and bearing. The 
most that any one can hope for in this problem, as in all 
great pragtical questions of social or economic science, 
3s a temporary solution; a truce which will permit nego- 
tiations to be carried on whereby a re-adjustment of 
relations may be secured, adequate to satisfy the needs 
of our rapidly developing industrial society. The 
presence of railroad evils and abuses indicates a malad- 
justment of economic forces, and it is with one impur- 
tant source of these evils that this article deals. 2 

In equipment, speed, roadbed, and all the physical 


features of the railroad, we find this industry in the’ 


front rank; but in what we may call its inner workings, 
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its financial management, it bas clung to ite old gods of 
secrecy and freedom from interference, while other 
industries have re-adjusted themselves te new ideas of 
publicity and State interference under which they are 
willing to abide. It isnot a question of principle that 
has left the railroads-thus far mostly to themselves, but 
largely their great strength and power to wield public 
sentiment to their wish, and the dependence of all 
industrial life upon them. ‘ 

It isa fact beyond dispute that most of our present 
railroad troubles find their origin if not, indeed, their 
entire existence, behind the screens upon the pages of a 
memorandum or ledger. The financial department 
of the railroad is the hotbed of abuses. Publicity is the 
power and the only power that can reach the source and 
eliminate the evil. 

Annual reports have been by law required from rail- 
roads ever since commissions have existed, but not 
until the statistigal bureau of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was organized, under the efficient manage- 
ment of Prof. Henry C. Adams, did they come to 
possess any value as sources of fact for reference or 
study. This step marks a new era in railroad reporting 
and in the compilation of railroad statistics. 

Siace 1888, when the bureau was established, rapid 
strides have been made toward securing greater unifor- 
mity in statistics, and no time nor effort has been spared 
to give them that value and importance which they ought 
to possess. Without uniformity data are valueless; but 
with uniformity, accuracy and completeness, railroad 
statistics become invaluable as a mine of fact to both the 
statesman and the student. The three years of patient 
labor of the statistician have not been fruitiess, nor have 
they accomplished all that was desired. This cannot be 
done under the existing conditions, What has been done, 
however, is sufficient encouragement for further efforts. 
The difficulties are decreasing, and that, too, much faster 
than was at first thought possible. Tie roads are becom- 
ing convinced that they must make certain improve- 
ments in their financial affairs, in order to merit public 
favor and esteem. That they are endeavoring to do so 
may be clearly appreciated by observing the attitude of 
the Railway Accountiag Officers’ Assoviation, In refer- 
ring to the interviews and negotiations which the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of this association had with the of- 
ficers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
State Railroad Commissioners, in their convention, held 
in Washington in March last, their president said: *‘ The 
Executive Committee was actuated by but one motive— 
to bring about a simplification of returns to be made to 
General and State governments that would be uniform 
in chgracter, essential in matter and contain information 
based only on indisputable facts.” Surely the spirit here 
shown is encouraging. 

Furthermore, it was gratifying to the writer to learn 
in ceniversation recently, with certain prominent rail- 
way auditors in one of our largest cities, that the senti- 
ment is so strong among them in favor of securing 
uniformity in railroad bookkeeping, especially in the 
matter of operating expenses. Indeed, some expressed 
themselves as even willing to adopt the interstate form 
in their own accounts, if they were sure the present 
form (1891) would be permanent. 

By perfected organization, and a better understanding 
of the demands and rights of both sides, the statistical 
bureau of the Federal Commission, representing the 
public interest, and the Accounting Officers’ Association, 
representing directly the railroad interest, should ar- 
rive at length at that harmony which insures a solution 
of the chief difficulties that now thwart the free opera- 
tion of the principle involved in reporting.” 

State conimissions also have in the main appreciated 
the need of greater uniformity in reporting, and have 
responded to the call by adopting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s form of report. This is greatly to 
the advantage of the railroads, as well as to the Commis- 
sion itself, for it min'mized the labor required to prepare 
a satisfactory report; and, the data desired by the State 
Commission being the same as that required by the 
Kederal Commission, the same form of report answers 
for both. 

When the first report of the statistician appeared, 
there were but thirteen State commissions that ended 
their fiscal year June 30th, in 1890 there were twenty- 
one, a gain of 28.6 per cent. 

So much has been accomplished and still many diffi- 
culties remain. Railroad reports are still inaccurate, in- 
complete, and often made to answer a question and feel 
a red-lined space, rather than to show a fact. This is 
owing to lack of uniformity in railroad accounting. 
For example, it is the practice of the different roads to 
charge permanent improvements, such as station houses, 
etc., to one of three different accounts, viz.: either to 
operating expenses which finally brings them into in- 
come account, or to an aecount which may be called 
‘*Permanent Improvements” or ‘ Betterments,” and 
carrying them into income account at the end of the 
year, or to construction account, in which case they do 
not appear in income account at all. Some of the East- 
ern roads, which are very strong financially, and are 
doing little or no building of new lines, follow one of 
the first two methods; but the great majority of the_ 

roads, especially those that are continually building 
new lines in the West, charge the cost thereof te cea- 





struction, and issue bonds to cover the amount in full 
orin part. Thus the roads cannos tell nor can those 
who study their reports, without inquiring in each par- 
ticular case, whether the same items are charged in the 
same account in the roads under comparison or not. 

The remedy for this state of affairs is to be found, 

first, in a prescribed uniform system of accounts, and, 
second, in the Government inspection, through commis- 
sions, of the financial management of the railroads, 
' One of the later clauses in the Interstate Commerce 
Law grants commissions the power to prescribe for the 
railroads coming under their jurisdictions a uniform sys- 
tem of accounts whenever it is considered expedient and 
necessary. Altho the power has not thus far been exer- 
cised, yet it is clearly recognized and held in reserve. In 
this regard, as in others where enforcement of the law 
becomes necessary, it is the policy of the Commission, as 
is shown in the matter of uniform classification of 
treight for all the roads, that it is better, for a time at 
least, to allow the roads to work themselves into line 
with the law, than to take matters into their own hands 
to carry out the law. But the Commussioners well know 
that the law would be ineffective should they attempt 
to enforce it without some provision being made where- 
by it could be accurately determined that the law was 
being obeyed. 

In the various States the condition of affairs is quite 
the same. Of the twenty-seven States having railroad 
commissions, with powers varying in nature and degree, 
nine have the power to prescribe a uniform system of 
accounts; but only one of these has ever exercised the 
power by appointing an inspector to see that the law is 
properly obeyed. In Massachusetts, Section 21 of the 
General Railroad Law reads: 


“The Board shall from time to time, in each year, exam- 
ime the books and accounts of all corporations operating 
railroads or street railways, to see that they are keptina 
uniform manner and apor the system prescribed by the 
Board. Statements of the doings and financial condition 
of the several corporations shall be prepared and published 
at such times as the Board shall deem expedient.” 

The Board have employed a skilled accountant whose 
duty it isto supervise the method by which the ac- 
counts of corporations operating railroads or street 
railways are kept. (Section 11, idem.) 

The power to prescribe a uniform system of accounts 
and the power to exaniine books, accounts, etc., are 
complementary to each other, and one cannot be effect- 
ively enforced without the other. Massachusetts is the 
only State that has thus far seemed to realize this fact 
and obtained any satisfactory results from these laws. 
In several of the States the wording of the law is, ‘‘ may 
call for books, accounts,” etc., andin the other States 
they practically amount to the same thing. The roads 
would doubtless be willing to comply with the laws as 
they now read and furnish items that might be called 
for even as they would be obliged to doina court of 
law: but to have all of their financial management in- 
spected by properly authorized persons in Government 
employ, the most seriously and strenuously object. 
They are willing that the Government should undertake 
the inspection of their physical condition as it does in 
the case of factories, some of them even expressing 
themselves as willing that operating expenses and 
revenues should be inspected; but they are not willing 
that the State should inspect their financial condition, 
meaning of course their investments, securities, bonds, 
stocks, etc. 

The principle objection which the railroads raise 
against the scheme of Government inspection of their 
financial management, is that the Government has no 
right to inspect their hooks, ‘* We are a private cor- 
poration,” they say. This stereotyped objection is valid 
neither from a governmental nor an economic stand- 
point. It is unnecessary to repeat the decisions of the 
Supremc Court* upon the question or the opinions of 
able jurists, nor is there space to give the conclusive 
argument with which Professor Adams answers this ob- 
jestion economically in his monograph on ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of the State to Industrial Action.”{ Another ob- 
jection which railroad accountants frequently raise, 
when interrogated upon the subject is that “it is not 
practicable and could not be done on account of the 
diversity which exists in railroad accounting.” This 
objection we have anticipated above in speaking of the 
complementary relation between inspection and uniform 
bookkeeping and may be dismissed without further ar- 
gument, 

The, object of Government inspection is not to ham- 
per the roads, but to help them as it has already done 
by requiring annual reports te be made to which the 
roads so long objected; to help them by restoring trust 
and establishing confidence in railroad management 
not only between the railroads and the public, but also 
between tha railroads themselver. Precedents are not 
wanting. It is well known that just at the 
close of the Civil War, when the Federal Government 
imposed excise taxes, it was found to be necessary 
to establish a system of inspection for the purpose 
of securing a correct and honest account of the 
taxes due the Government. A permanent sys- 
“> Vide: Mane es. lilinols, 4 U, 8. page 1%. Opinion by Chief Justice 
Waite. 


. ¢ “Principles of Constitutional Law.” By Judge Cooley. Page 238, 
$ Vide: Monographs of American Economic Association, 























tem of inspection of factories and workshops is car- 
ried onin England, in Massachusetts, New York, Vhio, 
Pennsylvania, andin Ontario and Quebec. Some States 
require the inspection of insurance companies, viz.: 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, [llinois, New York and 
California. Again, in England, inspection of Benefit 
societies is required; also in New York under certain 
limitations and in California.* Above all the system of 
bank inspection which for many years has been so suc- 
cessfully carried on by the National Government may 
be cited to show that the scheme is by no means new. 

To summarize the benefits to be derived from a 
scheme of Government inspection of railroads through 
commissions; perfect uniformity, accuracy and com- 
pleteness in railroad statistics would be insured; report- 
ing would be rendered easier from the fact that the 
laborious process of translating their accounts into such 
language as the interstate form requires would be done 
away; and more than all the very existence of a board 
of inspectors would guarantee honest management of 
railroad finances. 

It would net always be neessary for the inspectors to 
audit every item of an account. It is not done in the 
case of national banks, to which system the inspec- 
tion proposed may be likened. But if necessary it could 
be done, and the necessity for itemized inspection could 
quickly be determined by experienced experts, That 
the roads would take no risks in the matter is certain. 
With a penalty of forfeiture of charter, or other heavy 
penalty, in case of detection of false accounting, the 
law would soon come to be obeyed. Thus a long step 
would be taken toward the solution of the railroad 
problem by dissolving a host of evil practices and pre- 
venting myriads more that are sure to spring from such 
pregwant soil. By endeavoring to promote the best in- 
terests of the country at large, and by practical conser- 
vative public opinion, the goal can be reached. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


A DECADE OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


BY JOHN P. MBANY, 
Editor of ** Poor’s Manual of Railroads,” 








The close of another decade in the history of the na- 
tion’s uffaira naturally suggests a review of the opera- 
tions of the railway system of the country during that 
period. 

In the ten-year period ended with the census year, 
1890, the country and the world at large has witnessed a 
most extraordinary spectacle in the rapid and unprece- 
dented expansion of our great transportation system, 
accompanied bya corresponding development in the 
perfection of the details of working and a constant de- 
crease in the charges for the transportation of freight 
and passengers. 

At the close of the tenth census year, 1880, the mile- 
age and population of the eight geographical divisions 
of the country, with their relations to each other and to 
area, were as follows: 
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South Atlantic.....| 6,338,022 8.474 268,206|747 .93| 23.65) 31.65 
Gulf and Miss. V’y| 6.625.097; 6,995)  280,280/082.82) 27.04) 42.91 
Southwestern: ... | 5,872,642) 14,085) 768,060/416.94) 8.4) 54.538 
Northwestern...,..| 8,062,915) 12,347) — 609,315/247 5.01) 49.55 
Pacific........../+4. 1,898,857) 5,128) =. 717,080/271.81| 1.94)130.68 
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For the purpose. of. comparison a similar table, cover- 
ing the statis'ics of 1890, is appended: 
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The most noticeable feature in the foregoing tables is 
the great disproportion in the increase of railroad mile- 
age as compared with that of population, the former 
being 79 per cent. and the latter only 25 per cent. In 
the New England, Middle and Central Northern Groups 
the ratio of population to. railroad mileage varied but 
little from what it was in 1880, but in all other sections 
of the country, particularly in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf and Mississippi Valley States, the increase in rail- 
road mileage was far in advance of the increase if 
population. In view of the relative productiveness of 
the railroads in the several sections of the country, it 
would appear that the profitable working of the rail- 
roads would require a closer relation of railroad mile- 
age to population; that they should beur at least as close 
a proportion one to another as they do in New England. 

The expansion of the railway system of the country 
in this period of ten years from 98.296 miles to 166,817 


* Bryce’s “Ameriean Commonwealth.” Vol. I, page 416, 
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miles has been one of the most remarkable events in 
the whole history of this remarkable country and one 
of the greatest achievements of our record-smashing 
people, It has filled the whole world with wonderment 
at the tireless energy that marks the progressive spirit 
of this land, and incidentally it has added enormously to 
the wealth of the country; for it is a fact patent to the 
most ordinary observation that the past decade has been 
the most prosperous in a wealth-producing way that 
the country has ever experienced. 

During these ten yeara the greatest activity in the 
construction of new lines of railroad has been displayed, 
as might have been expected, in the section of the 
country west of the Mississippi and east of the Rockies, 
This section, subdivided into what is known as the 
Northwestern Group and the Southwestern Group, em- 
braces the States of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming, which 
comprise the first named group, and Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory, which comprise the Southwestern Group. 
In the Northwestern there was an increase in the ten 
years of 14 947 miles, the total at the end of 1880 hav- 
ing been 12,344 miles, while at the end of last year there 
were in operation 27,294 miles of road, This increase, 
enormous as it was—equaling 121, 05 per cent.—was, 
nevertheless, exceeded by the increase in the Southwest- 
ern Group in which the mileage expanded from 14,085 
miles in 1880 to 32,906 miles in 1890, the increase of 
18,821 miles equaling 133.55 per cent, 

The two States in the Southwestern Group which have 
been the theaters of most active construction in this pe- 
riod are Kansas, which increased its mileage from 3,400 
in 1880 to 8,900 in 1890, and Texas, which had 3 244 miles 
in 1890, as against 8,710 miles in 1890. Inthe Northwest 
lowa increased from 5,400 miles in 1880 to 8,416 miles in 
1880, Minnesota from 3,151 miles to 5,545 mules, and the 
Dakotas from 1,225 miles to 4,727 miles, In other States 
of these Groups and in other sections of the country the 
increase has progressed in pace with that of the States 
above noted, but perhaps in no instances in such marked 
degrees, relatively. 

While the period from 1880 to 1890 was remarkable in 
many respects, in so far as the history of railway exten. 
sions is concerned—in having had, for example, con- 
structed in two separate years the enormous mileage of 
11,569 miles and 12,878 miles respectively, or in two sep- 
arate biennial periods the equally impressive totals of 
21,416 avd 20,896 miles—perhaps the most striking and 
important point of its history was in the character, im- 
portance and extent of the lines constructed. 

The new lines, wholly constructed or nearly so within 
the past decennial period which are of considerable im- 
portance either in a commercial, political or strategic 
sense, are described below: 

In New Eagland the Canadian Pacific constructed an 
important arm of its system across the State of Maine to 
Mattawamkeag, where connection is made with the 
Maine Central road, which is used to Vanceboro’, at 
which point the railway system of the Maritime Prov- 
inces of Canada is met. 

In.the Middle States, the West Shore and the Buffalo 


extension of the D:alaware, Lackawanna and Western |- 


have been the most important additions to the railway 
system, altho the construction of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge, with its connecting lines of road and the numer- 
ous extensions of the coal-carrying roads, have been 
equally as important in their way, and are likely to ex- 
ert a powerful influence on the future development of 
the industry which they serve, The completion of the 
Poiladelphia extension of the Baltimore and Ohio was 
the most important addition to that system, and the sub- 
sequent efforts of the controlling powers in that com- 
pany to develop the property on an imposing scale, were 
the chief causes that resulted in the disasters that over- 
took the road. 

In the Central Northern States, the most important in- 
dependent lines built were the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroad, popularly known as the Nickel Plate 
line, extending from Buffalo to Chicago; the Toledo, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, running from Toledo to St. 
Louis; the Chicago and Atlantic, now known as the Chi- 
cago and Erie, which carried the Erie system into Chi- 
cago; the Puluth, South Shore and Atlantic, along the 
southern shore of Lake Superior to Sault Ste. Marie; the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie, from the 
Twin Cities east to the same point; and the Chicago, 
Burlington and Northern, irreverently described as the 
Great Raté Cutter, which completed the Burlington 
route to the metropolis of the Northwest. In all of the 
States of this group, the construction of this period was 
extensive, and many other importaat independent lines, 
some of them of considerable length, but nearly all of 
local importance, were built, while the older corpora- 
tions, such as the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the 
Chicago and Northwestern, the St. Paul and the Illinois 
Central, were remarkably active in the work of buildiug 
branches and extensions. 

South of the Ohio River the construction of railroads 
has also been vigorously prosecuted, the more important 
lines being named below: 

Miles 
Atlantic and Danville—Danville, Va., to Portsmouth, 
Va., and branches........ sot naeenaperiianlh atmenatinmasant 282.00 
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f Miles 

Atlanta and Florida—Atianta to Fort Valley, Ga......... 105.00 
Augusta, Gibson and Sandersvi)le—Augusta to Sanders- 

WR, Deis de Scr aibb Sei, AUEIOID. aRNIOSESA VITA. ATE 80.00 
Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley—W ilmingion, N.C.,to Mt. 

Alzye.N. C.. AA WERMOMAS. «.o 40. 0000 od000-crnndtoes> ncteeey 327.55 
Chattanooga, Rome and Columbus—Chattanooga, Tenn., 

to Carroliton, Ga., and branches..............---.++...0-- 158.00 
Florida Southern—Palatka, Fila., to Brooksville and 

Dama hes, CCCs 0.05 sicics opndds edereide débwddaaeeUPesaesG Beesds B07 .54 


Georgia Midland and Gulf—Columbus toMcDonough,Ga. 99.00 
Georgia 8’th’n and Florida—Maeon, Ga., to Palatka, Fla. 285.00 
Jacksonville, Tampa and Key West—Jacksonville, Fla., 


to Sanford, and branches... ..............0.....000...0005. 163.00 * 
Marietta and North Georgia—Marietta, Ga., to Murpby, 

ene Weegee. .... ... ncoscismadunsn ths enmmeetehepnehenans . 118,00 
Macon and Northerna—Macon to Athens..............-.... 107.00 
Pensacola and Atlantic—Pensacola, Fia., to River Junc- 

Ba VI LTR ETA RTE, Ree eT 160.00 
Savannah, Americus and Montgomery—Lyons, Ga., to 

Hurtsboro and from Hillsboro west.......... «...<s..6.- 228.00 
Savannah and Western— Americus, Ga., to Birmingham, 

SPI brs pois crs o<tae cet wetd sv4c tanita sasen 368.55 
South Atlantic and Ohio—Bristol, Tenn., to Big Stone 

Gog, Wins . tar ChAbeinds. . AGA. BL. WIN ADA RH. 70 00 
Western North Carolina—Salisbury, N. C.,to Paint Rock, 

pe er Pee Sarre 827.55 


In this section, alse, the older corporations were not to 
be distanced by their younger competitors in the race 
for territorial expansion, and in consequence many 
important extensions of their lines have been built. A 
notable feature of the latter half of the decade was the 
surprising activity displayed in Georgia and in the min- 
eral regions of Alabama. . 

Toe great event in the Northwest in the early part of 
the decade was the completion and laying of the golden 
spike on the Northern Pacific Railroad, that colossal en- 
terprise which had been begun thirteen years previously, 
and whose financial collapse was one of the primary 
causes that produced the great revulsion of 1873. 

The completion of the Union Pacific Railroad on the 
8th of May, 1869, and the opening of the first, through 
transcontinental route formed thereby, has been de- 
servedly classed as among the most potent factors in the 
extraordinary growth of the great West as well as one 
of the strongest ties which has bound the rapidly grow- 
ing communities of the Pacific slope with our firmly es- 
tablished cities east of the Mississippi River. 

Important as was this event, it was overshadowed by 
the completion, in 1883, of three other transcontinental 
routes in different sections of the country, While the 
year was yet in its infancy, the Southern Pacific and 
the Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railroads 
formed a junction at El Paso in the extreme western 
end of Texas, and established a route running west- 
wardly and northwestwardly from New O-leans through 
the States of Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California to San Francisco. The section traversed 
by this line is one thatis now attracting much attention, 
owing to the abundancy of its own resources and its 
contiguity to our sister republic, Mexico, from the 
“ American Invasion,” of which such happy results are 
anticipated. For this line the prospects from its local 
traffic grow brighter daily. Its through traffic, which 
will unquestionably be of large and constantly increas- 
ing volume, will very materially increase the commer- 
cial status of New Orleans. 

The ceremonious opening of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad (with its attendant evils) is still fresh in the 
minds of the public. At the time it attracted wide- 
spread attention, not only on account of the elaboration 
of details attending it, but for being the final comple- 
tion of one of the most stupendous works ever attempted 
in this land. Chartered in 1864,it was not until 1869, 
when the Union Pacific had been completed, that con- 
struction was actually begun. In 1873 there were com- 
pleted on the eastern end 450 miles of road from Duluth, 
Minn., west to Bismarck, Dak.; and on the western end 
105 miles from New Tacoma, Wash., to Kalama. The 
tinancial disasters of that year were more than the en- 
terprise at that stage of its existence could withstand; 
and, like many stronger corporations, it succumbed to 
the inevitable. In the succeeding years it was sold and 
re-organized; and when tne financial storm had spent 
its force and the energies of the people once more as- 
serted themselves, the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany began active arrangements toward thc completion 
of its colossal enterprise. In the spring of 1879 con- 
struction was resumed on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi River, opposite Bismarck; and several months 
later, on the western division of the line at-the conflu- 
ence of the Columbia and Snake Rivers, in Washington 
Territory. The intervening gap between those points 
was 1,222 miles; and, until complete success was 
achieved by the diiving of the golden spike, on Septem- 
ber 8th, 1883, the work progressed without serious inter- 
raption. At the beginning of the year 1883 the lines had 
been extended on the eastern end to Hopper’s Statign, 
Mon., 1,018 miles from Superior, Wis., and on the west- 
ern end to Weeksville, in the same territory, 835 miles 
east of Walula Junction. This left a gap of 323 miles in 
the Territory of Montana, which was built to complete 
the main line as well as several hundred miles of 
branches, 

Following closely on the opening of. the Northern 
Pacific came the announcement of the completion of 
the Western Division of the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road to the Needles, on the Colorado River, where con- 
nection is made with the Southern Pacific Railroad of 








California and forming, in connection with that line, 
and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, with which 
connection is made at Albuquerque, New Mexico, the 
fourth transcontinental rovte, Public interest was 
largely centered in the accomplishment of these great 
works, and the full measure of success with which all. 
were attended was of itself sufficiently responsive to 
justify it. 

Besides these lines the other important extensions in 
the section of the country west of the Mississippi and 
east of the Rockies were by the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Manitoba, now the Great Northern System, which 
has extended its line westward to Helena and is now 
extending it further westward to the Pacific coast, with 
a ncrth and south extension to the Canadian Pacifioand 
Northern Pacific Couds. The Chicago and Northwest- 
ern was equally active in forwarding its Western Ex- 
tension to Fort Casper, Wyoming, the Burlington in 
extending its line to Denver and more recently in 
a northwesterly direction to Merino, Wyoming, 
and the St. Paul in securing a line to Kansas 


City. All of these lines added considerably to their 


mileage in the way of branches, etc., and a vast 


number of important independent lines were also . 


constructed, But the chief event of the period in that 
section of the country was the great battle of the giants 
for territorial acquisition and general aggrandizement, 
In the great struggle that ensued from the rivalry of 
the Atchison, Missouri Pacific, Rock Island, the Bur- 
lington and the Union Pacific Companies a far greater 
extent of mileage was added than would under ordsnary 


circumstances have been constructed in a quarter of a - 


century. The result while disastrous, for the time be- 
ing, to the shareholders of those companies is sure to 


inure to their ultimate advantage, while the benefits. 


conferred upon the territory embraced by these exten- 
sions is incalculable. 

But little can be said ina general way of the construc- 
tion west of the Rocky Mountains as that prosecuted to 
a successful termination was mostly in the interest of 
the four great corporations that now practically domi- 
pate the railroad affairs of that section—the Southern 
Pacific and the Atchison in the South and the Northern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific in the North. ’ 

The unprecedented rapidity which has marked the ex- 
tension of the railway system of the country in general 
and of the lines above enumerated in particular has un- 
questionably exerted a vast influence in bringing the 
railraad interests of the country to the condition of de- 
moralization approaching almost to insolvency which 
the year 1890 found them in. Theextraordinary wave 
of speculation that swept over the country in the early 


part of the decade was checked by the financial disas- : 


ters of 1884, only to be succeeded by another great spec- 
ulative wave extending over the years 1886-88, The 


railroad construction of the period first referred to was . 


chiefly speculative in its character, consisting largely 
of lines built by independent syndicates of capitalists 
having no direct connection with the then existing lines, 
That of the later period was for the most part exten- 
sions of the older lines.in commenting upon which. 
fact, ‘*Poor’s Manual” for 1889, says: 

“The chief feature of railroad construction of the 
‘wave’ of 1886-’88, has been the extraordinary activity dis- 
played by the older and more powerful corporations of the 
Northwest and Southwest in the extension of their lines, 
with the apparent purpose of securing a firm foothold 


upon every available foot of territory contiguous to their ~ 


several systems, or within reach thereof. The result of 
this policy has proved in many instances unwise, if not 
disastrous, as an examination of the facts herein set forth 
will show.” 

The following statement shows the results of operation 
of the American railroad system during the ten years, 
1881 to 1890 inclusive; 

















Gross Net Interest paid. | Dinitents 
Years | earnings. | earnings.|p.c. Amount. lp fe ous. cing 

_ ee a 01,780,988 982 ity Pep tal 4. . $iza.5a7 302 oa 44.190 
1882..... -| 770. 806) 1"40|" 164 205.580 2.91 102 Ost ase 
1988....... 4.501 178,139,064 2.75) 102,082,548 
1984.... 178,058.582 2.48) 94,414 885 
18865... 18° ,426.0%5 2.02 72,1 
1886. .... 89 | 36,504 3.04) 81,654,188 
1887... 03,790.352 2.18) 91,573.458 
7888...... 2 7,124.288)1.77| 8 ,248.04t 
1889... 22,721'4.09) 218,974 214'1.81 
7800... .... 546,921.318}4. 18| 220 101,144'1. 80 83,863,682 








The great falling off in the earnings of the railroad 


system in the years 1884 and 1885 is the most noticeable. 


point in the above summary. Notwithstanding that the 
revenue-earning mileage of 1884 was 5.290 miles greater 
than the year previous the gross earnings declined $46,- 
876,607 and net earnings decreased $27,476,380. In 1885 
there was a further increase of 7,616 miles of road oper- 
ated, but a still further decrease in gross earnings of 
$4 827.434 and in net of $1,397,024, : 
In 1884 the number of passengers carried on the rail- 
roads of the United States equaled 334,570,776, an in- 


crease of nearly 24,000,000 over 1883, The number of. 


passengers per mile of railroad also exceeded that of the 
preceding year, being 2,956 against 2.923, but the aver- 
age receipts from each passenger was nearly five cents 
less and the average rate of fare per passenger per mile 


2.856 cents in 1884, against 2,422 cents in 1883. The net. 


results of the decreased rates of fare prevailing in that 
year and in the next, when a still further decrease was 


recorded, was to reduce the average earnings from pas- 
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senger traffic per mile of road in 1884 $107 below 1888, 
and in 1885 $182 below 1884. In other words, had the 
average rate of earnings, of 1883 been maintained in 
1884 the grogs revenue of the railroads from this branch 
of their business would have been $11,500,000 greater 
than they were, and in 1885 they would have been about 
$35,000 000 larger than the amount actually received. 

While the reduced revenues from this class of traffic 
were sufficiently great to embarrass even so powerful 
an interest as the railroad system the decline in that de- 
partment was but an incident of the disastrous experi- 
ences of that day, and reflected in but afeeble way the 
depressed condition of the industrial interests of the 
country. 

The freight department of the railroads furnishes 
about two-thirds of their revenues, and it is this depart- 
ment that responds most quickly to the influences o' 
depression or activity among the industries of the coun- 
try. Forming the great arteries that supply the neeced 
stimulus to commerce, rendered necessary at the present 
day, by the quick interchange of commodities, this vast 
system is so closely allied to the manufacturing, the 
mining, the farming and the trading industries of the 
country that their interests are identical, are as insep- 
arable as the interests of capital and labor and as indis- 
soluble as the bonds that encircle and maintain this 
Union of States. 

When the industries of the country experience the 
effects of over production and of those other inscru able 
workings of Nature that form the groundwork of the 
laws of trade, the railroads partake of the fruics of those 
indiscretions or errors of judgment. Toat was the cas 
in 1884. The great additions to the cou try’s railroaa 
mileage between 1879 and 1884 were built to accommodate 
a traffic at least as large proportionately as the lines 
earlier in the field were then enjoying. Could the busi- 
ness of the couatry be carried on with uniform smooth- 
ness the traffic of the railroads might be courted on to 
increase in a progressive ratio, In 1882 the freight 
traffic handled by the railroads equaled 360,000,000 
tons. In 1883 tae quantity was 400,000,000 tons. Io 1884. 
notwithstanding that there had been ap increase of 
5,290 miles in the extent of railroad in operation, there 
was an actual falling off in tonnage of half a million 
tons, the average number of tons to each mile of rail 
road being 218 less thin in 1883, Here then was a prop- 
lem of great magnitude to railroad managers and o! 
enormous interest to railroad shareholders. How to 
derive an increased revenue from a smalier volume of 
traffic is a problem that can be solved in only one way— 
that is, to impose increased rates on the traffic handled. 
Such a course might have been feasible under govern- 

mental control or any other system of ownership where 
complete monopoly obtains; but in the United States 
where competition is the freest on earth and keener 
than in any other country; where the most perfect sys- 
tem of river, luke, canal and coastwise ship transporta- 
tion in the world has been developed, and where the 
most important of our trunk lines are subjected to the 
reckless cumpetition of railroads in a contiguous coun- 
try not amenable to our laws—in this country where ali 
these conditions prevail, such an expedient was wholiy 
out of the question. 

There could, therefore, under such circumstances be 
but one result, and that result was a wild and indis- 
criminate scramble for business regardless of cost or 
consequences, which carried rates from 1.236 cents per 
ton per mile in 1883 to 1.124 cents per ton per mile in 
1884, the decrease of 1.1 mills per ton per mile being 
equivalent to a saving by the patrons of the roads of 
more than $49,000,000 in a single year. 

When the smoke of this battle had cleared away and 
the noises of the conflict had subsided, an inventory of 
the disasters revealed many of the newly opened lines 
almost hopeless wrecks or forced to the wall by their 
more powerful competitors and pinned there in a sadly - 
crippled condition. With ruin apparently staring the 
country in the face the indcmitable pluck of our people 
again asserted itself and with one accord, to retrieve the 
losses incurred and profit by the experiences gained, a 
fresh start was made, In the reconstruction period that 
followed many of the newly built roads passed under 
the control of powerful interests governing the policie 
of other important companies. Toe construction.of the 
preceding three years was, as already noted, largely in 
extension of or to round out the great systems which now 
practically control the transportation of the country. 

The immense aggregations of capital which render pos- 
sible the formation and control of the great railways now 
to be found in all parts of the country, whose ramifica- 
tions cover territory vaster in ite extent than many of 
the States, and each with a mileage considerably greater 
than the total mileage in many European countries, is 
itself chiefly the creation of the past ten years, which dec- 
ade covers the period of the growth aud development 
of the railway systems which they control and represent. 

The following statement has been prepared toshow the 
growth by ab;orption, consolidation and construction of 
the leading railroad systems during the past ten years 
euding with 1890, The railroads have been grouped ac- 
“cording to the geographical divisions of the country, in 
order that their relative importance may be the better 
understood. 


‘| a treffic of 860,490 375 tons, each of which was hauled 


leading railroad systems of the United States for the two 
years 1880 and 1890 : 


1880, 1820, 
Name of Railroad. Miles. Miles. 
Group 1—New England States: 
Boston and Maine........... 2.2... cece cseeceeeeeee 24 ~—S—ti«i 8M 
Camtral Vermeant. o.oo eee csicsscccece cess cdecsboce 55t 137 
New York and New Engiand.................... 293 489 
ee oa sade ieee cade ceehatuaabes 464 564 
Group 2—Middle States: 
Baitimore and Ohio.... ............66. cece ceeas 1,49 2,216 
‘Lehigh Valley..... ... 0.6.0... ceceeeeee dda vivid @ Bat 785 
IE oo  iinin cae Cops atyov desis’ 06 saduees 1,100 ~=—s: 11,867 
New York, Lake Erie and Western ............. 1,010 2,089 
EEN dccahotcaadecredsces, sbocescagperee> 6,421 7,684 
Philadelphia and Reading.............-......... 1,709 2,180 
Group 3—Central Northern States: 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy................ 2.772 6,883 
Chicago and Northwestern........ ............. 2,799 6,988 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul............. . 8808 6.178 
Chicago. Rock Isiand and Pacific......... .. 1,949 4,587 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Loaie. * 2,082 
NT | a | eee Fae a eregens 1,891 2,875 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern...... ..... 1,178 1,480 
Milahlenn ObatPal .......5.0..spcseeccessccsseoees 804 = s:1, 554 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western.......... 250 712 
Mackey System........ 0... ccccccke cece cee eeenees * 809 
Group 4—South Atlantic States: 
Norfolk and Western. .................6 ceesseees 428 1,020 
Richmond and West Point Terminal........... * 7,469 
sien 5 scinccs kubenane cdes cenete * 1,143 
AE EOLA ee DP Oe 1,291 
Group 5—Central Southern States: 
Louisville and Nashville..........2........+ «++ 2,848 8,827 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Seteaneys . 508 651 
Group 6—South western States: 
Atcnison, Topeka and Santa P6... ............. 2,206 9,316 
Kansas Citv, Ft. Scott and Memphis............ * 1,366 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas..................... 879 1,708 
es eit tines sane ccgpe ct 1,687 5,004 
St. Louis. Arkansas and Texas.................. 763 1,227 
Group 7—Northwestern States: 
Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas City.............. , 853 
ee NI carp bby ib b0600 endo sdeciepdabadee 4 3,278 
WE BRI, 6s ini conesscdcde deco cece copdeoaces 1,193 4,429 
Group 8—Pacific States: 
I ee hee oi To eadecnivon 1,218 1,961 
ead baie Bea i See ea es vee ode'e 730 7482 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Co... ........ 178 1,008 
Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern.......... 1,390 
acs onic poqacivexeh neds vednavene 3,758 8,067 
Canada: 
 FRIIGA 0.6 oid i Ss Se ebcckdivcedeees ies * 6,766 
Cet ra iss ie sin. fob bi ed. dee fee ert oe 1,267 4,161 
Mexico: 
NO iva) anchdsepeasiidapyl o4 c¢age ° 1,282 
I I 0b Fones's sancnsccanthcoabip 060 ne * 1,826 








Norse.—The systems marked with an asterisk (*) in 1880 were 
not in existence as systems in that year, altho many of the roads 
now comprised in them were in operation, but as independ- 
dent roads. The object of this table is to show the confpbinations 
that have been formed, and the growth of systems within the 
ten years. 


West of Chicago and the Mississippi River are now 
located the vaster railroad systems of the country, whose 
mileage in 1890 aggregated 68,905 miles as follows: 


Miles. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6... ...........056+ 9.816 
Chicago, Burlingtou and Quincy.................. 6,883 
Chicago and Northwestern. .........0....cceeeeeee 6.988 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul................. 5,678 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific................. 4,587 
Chaat Mar OONR 6 < <s ss 0065 sbdcn cess sd00cecsiies cies 8,278 
Missouri, Pacific and other Gould lines...........12,267 
PRORCMOTM PRAGUE, oo ooo cc cccciccccccesssccenccesccecs 3,278 
DaePePe HAGA. «., 0000 keccccccesccvcccccccscsccsce 7,4r2 
Ces POT, ois ceewtic bane b deci bcs cs cccccedoce 8,047 

UGA, .... . cccvccddeeh occ sccepsdarcceces 68,905 


In the process of perfecting these systems an almost 
unprecedented activity was developed by the controlling 
power of each with the result of increasing the mileage 
of the country in the five years, 1886 to 1890, by the ad- 
dition of 38,456 miles of road. 

After the disastrous competition of 1884, resulting 
from the decresse in freight tonnage, which of itself 
was chiefly attributable to the falling off in our exports, 
the volume of tonnage handled by the railroads quickly 
increased in response to the quickened im pulse imparted 
to the business of the country by the revival of confi 
dence in our people. In 1885 the tonnage moved equaled 
487,040 099 tons, an increase for the year of nearly 
38 000,000 tons. Since then each year has shown a con- 
siderable gain in traffic over the preceding year, due in 
a measure to the extension of the railway system, but 
chiefly the result of the increasing productive capacity 
of our people, The total tonnage of 1890 was 701,344,- 
487 tons against 360,490,375 in 1882, the increase in the 
nine years equaling 3840 854,052, or 94.55 per cent. In 
the same period the mileage operated increased from 
95 752 miles to 157,976 miles, an increase of 62,224, equal 
to 65 per cent, 

The passenger traffic in 1882 was 289,030,783, and in 
1890, 520,489,082, the increase in the nine years being 
281 408 299, and the percentage of increase 80.06. 

From these statements it will be seen that the com- 
mercial operations of the country, as evidenced by the 
operations of its railways, are increasing in far greater 
proportion than even its railroad mileage, which, as has 
already been shown, increased during the past ten years 
nearly fourfold greater than the population. 

While the traffic operations of the railroads have in- 
creased enormously during the past ten years, the reve- 
nue earned hy the railroads for this service have failed 

to keep psee with the volume of business. In 1882, with 





Comparative statement showing the mileage of the 


778,841, equal to $1.85 per ton and 1.23 cents per ton per 
mile, Ia 1890, with nearly double the tonnage (701,344, 
487 tons) the revenue from its transportation was only 
$740,874,844, an increase of 52.41 per cent. In conse- 
quence the earnings per ton per mile declined to 0 935 
cent, while the earnings per ton equaled $1,06, and the 
average haul 112.91 miles, 
The following extract from ‘‘ Poor’s Manual” for 1891, 
just issued, relates to the capital investment and opera- 
tions of our railroads at the end of 1890 and during the 
past ten years: 
‘The total number of miles of railroad in the United 
States at the close of 1890 was 166.817, of which 5,379 miles 
were constructed during the year. 
“* The share capital corresponding to the mileage com- 
plet-d at the end of 1899, equaled $4,640,289 578, against 
$4,495 099,318 in 1889, the iacrease equaling $145, 140,260, the 
rate of increase belong 3 22 per cent. 
-* The funded debts ef all the lines at the close of the year 
aggregated $5,105,902.025. a sum $277,536,254 in excess of 
the total of 1889 ($1,828,365,771), an increase of 5.75 per cent. 
“The cost per mile of all roads making retarp, as mea‘. 
ured by the amount of their stocks and bonded indebted- 
ness, eq 1aled $59 638, against $58 274 for 1889. 
**To 1880 the total capital inve tment of the rallroads of 
the United States, measured by the amounts of th-ir share 
capital, funded and unfunded debts, was $5,108,241 9U6, 
Their gross earnings in that year equaled $615,401.931, or 
124 per cent. on capital invested, while net earnings 
amounted to $255, 193,436, being 4.9 per cent. on capital in- 
vested. 
“In 1885 the total capital investment was $7 852,533,179: 
gross earnings equaled $772.568,833, or 9.9 per cent. on capi- 
tal invested; net earnings, $269,493,931, being 3.4 per cent. 
on capital invested. 
“In 1890 the total investment was $10,122 635,900; gross 
earnings were $1 097,847,428, equal to 10.8 per cent. on in- 
vestment, and net earnings $346,921,318, or 3.4 per cent. on 
capital. 
“From these statements it will be seen that in 1890 the 
percentage of returns on investment were slightly in- 
creased over the percentages of the two preceding years, 
altho not up to the averages of the earlier years of the 
decade.” 
For each hundred miles of railroad in the United 
States in 1890 there were 19 locomotives, 14 passenger, 4 
baggage, mail and express, and 649 freight cars of all 
kinds, the total eqiipment consisting of 82 241 locomo- 
tives, 22.953 passenger cars, 7,253 baggage, mail and 
express cars, and 1 061,970 freight cars. Sirce 1880 che 
increase has bean 14 292 loc>m tives, 10,170 passenger, 
2,417 baggage, and 522 621 freight cars. 
Of the loc »motiv2s mre than one-half the total num- 
ber is assigned to freight service, and nearly 80 per cent. 
to the passenger service, the remainder being used 
chiefly for switching purpuses, 
Assuming that the number of locomotives in freight 
service is 16,500, the average of freight train mile»ge 
for each would be 29,267 miles; and on the basis of 9,600 
presenger locom >cv +4, tne average of passenger train 
mileaze would be 30 963 miles for each. 
On the same basis the traffic operations of the past 
year equaled 42,505 tons and 54,212 passengers for each, 
freight and passenger eng:ne respectively. 

Of the total gross earnings of the railroads of the 
United States two-thirds is annually expended for the 
operation and maintenance of the roids, and this ex- 


departments in the proportion of one-third passenger 
service and two-thirds to freight service. Expenditures 
for maintenance of way and s’ructures consumed 22.5 
per cent. of the total operating expenses; expenditures 
for maintenance of equipment, 165 per cent,; con- 
ducting transportation, 51 per cent.; and general ex- 
penses the remainder, 10 per cent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission two years ago 
instituted an inq'rg into the subject with the result of 
showing that on June 80.h, 1889—more than two years 
ago—there were empl>yed on 157,758 83 miles of road 
704,748 workere,an average of oniy 44 to the mile, 
classified as follows: 


Class of Employés. —— 
eke nas Aiinecenscharneeeun:oe 4.739 
General office clerks...................ccseeees 20,817 
WOROREM GMI. i ES ecccdscdice doce 24. 71 
DsRRF CCRAIOM MAGMs.0.0ses: 06s fos coccgcesece 53,087 
Ss iran d's chy sana cas usiondéavadbecien 80.217 
NIG Sathictt-nblshes ba vara veverescgevess 31,998 
MIIEEG LICL coves sce cece ebes Sececces Be 20.953 
a 55,160 
OO isis 68 6 6 Qandah 40 6 Ke 6S binds secdecods 25,214 
EEE ee Heer, er eee $4,244 
EE PE Scams astncrscelecccepapensscecbe 75.969 
a lili alee trary Relent naie eia 25 539 
Gehev CHG R soc cw lsddotis elie cke deck 145.401 
Switchmon, flagmen and watchmen :....... 88 044 
Telegraph operators and dispatchers........ 16.987 
Employés—floating equipment............... 6,998 
ERE GEE CO occ ccc ccc ivccccccccep sce 80.080 
WeaC Gisee ete wk eee 16 240 

Mes 6 one ch 045b000s0c8ssdbeteconsnn 704,743 


rn 
Commenting on this table the report says: 


“From the fact« given above it is possible to appreciate 
the degree of efficiency attained on American railways 
through the organization and direction of their working 
force. As comoared with foreign railway administration, 
the number of employés per 100 miles of lines is remarka- 
bly small. Eagland, for exsmpie, which has 19,820 miles 





an average of 108,02 miles, the railroads earned $485,- 


of railway, gave employment in the year 1888 to 346,426 
men, or 1,748 men per 100 miles of line,”’ 


penditare is divided between the passenzer and freight ' 
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Concerning the casualties on the railroads during the 
year ending June 30th, 1889, the same report gives the 
following statistics: 

‘“‘Employés killed, 1,972; injured, 20,028; passengers killed, 
810; injured, 2,146; other persons killed, 3,541; injured, 4,135, 
Total killed, 5,823; total injured, 26,309. 

“The facts here disclosed show in a startling manner the 
dangerous nature of railway employment. In order fully 
to appreciate them, the casualties reported should be as- 
signed to the total number employed, as also to the number 
of employés in the several classes peculiarly liable to the 
sort of accidents recorded. The total number of railway 
employés in the United States is 704,748 which for the pres- 
ent purpose may be divided into trainmen, switchmen, flag- 
men and watchmen, and other employés. The number of 
employés in each class and the casualties in each class are 
given in the following statement: 


Class of employés. Number. Killed. Injured. 
DI oon ce ce ceneceiccsconecesseetsnee”) ae) ee 
Switchmen, flagmen and watchmen... 33,044 229 2,155 ° 
Other employés............ Wis ects deen 586 6,360 
Unclassified.............00++++ . 16,240 28 212 

i 0 ee ee 704,748 «1,972 20,028 


“It is certainly a dangerous employment in which 1,972 
deaths, and 20,028 injuries occur in a year out of a total of 
704,743 employés. This shows one death for every 357 em- 
ployés, and one injury for every 35 employés; or, making a 
similar statement for trainmen, that is to say, engineers, 
firemen, conductors and other trainmen, railway accidents 
are the occasion of one death for every 117 employés, and 
of one injury for every 12 men employed. 

“If these figures be placed by the side of corresponding 
figures for Eagland, the comparisoa is greatly to the dis- 
credit of the United States. According to the report of 
the Board of Trade on railway accidents for the year 1888, 
EKoglish railways gave employment to 346,426 men, of 
which numer 396 were killed, and 2,193 injured. From 
this it appears that in Enogiand one person is killed 
for every 875, and oae injured for every 158 men 
employed. Or, if the number engaged in handling 
trains be separated from other employés, it is found 
that the English railway system gives employment 
to 35,239 trainmen. Of this number 107 were killed and 
1,185 injared during the year 1888, which shows one killed 
for every 329, and one injared for every 30 trainmen. Cer- 
taialy, if Government can doanything to secure greater 
protection to tlhe men engagedia the business of inland 
transportation, the figures here given provide a sound 
basis of fact for an argumeat supporting any measure ap- 
propriate to the end sought. 

“Turning now to consider the casualties to passengers, 
it appears that 310 passengers had been killed and 2,146 
passengers iujured during the fiscal year, 1889. The total 
number of passeagera carried was 472,171,346, from which 
it appears that one passeager in every 1,523,133 was killed, 
and one passenger in every 220,024 was injured. For the 
year 1888 the rate of casualty in Kogland to passengers 
from railway accidents was one passenger in 6,942,336 
killed and one passenger in 527,577 injured. In France the 
ratio of casualty is about the same as in Enogland, altho 
the statements commonly published when carelessly used 
seemed toimply that railway travel in France is much 
safer. In either case, however, the comparison shows to 
the discredit of the United States. But in considering 
these figures it should be noted that the conditions of travel 
are very different in this country from what they are in 
England and France. Passenger mileage, for instance, 
for a given number of tickets sold is much greater, a fact 
that mitigates somewhat the severity of criticism upon 
railway management in the United States.” 

New York City, 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION—NOT GOVERNMEN- 
TAL OWNERSHIP—OF RAILROADS, 





BY GEORGE H, LEWIS. 





The evils of the present system in the governmental 
affairs of the country are great and ominous; but the 
evils manifest in the business and economical life of the 
nation are even more perilous, In the struggle for 
business between conflicting lines of road, one of which 
may be longer and more difficult in grade than the 
other, rate wars occur, the profits of stockholders are 
cut down, business is demoraliz2d, value of merchan- 
dise changed, and perhaps individuals are ruined for the 
benefit or profit of other individuals, After an exhaus- 
tive struggle of this kiad, a pool or some supposed legal 
substitute for it is formed and an exorbitant rate is 
agreed updo by which the railroads recoup their losses 
out of the public. Towns and even cities are greatly 
injured and sometimes ruined by the exorbitant rates 
against them and by discriminations, equally indefensi- 
ble, in favor of other localities. The laborers of all 
grades during such warsare either overworked or under- 
paid, or both, and after the endurance of hardship and 
injustice, strikes occur, almost ruining systems and de- 
stroying property and even life. 

Trade, like water, seeks the lowest level, and in spite 
of all agreements tends to go over the shortest and best 
road between any two great business centers. Longer 
or more difficult roads can get business only by making 
a lower rate or by some agreement with their better 
located rivals, 

If the rates is so low as to pay only expenses and a 
moderate profit for the shortest and best line, the other 
lines will sooner or later go into bankrupecy. If any 
arrangement akin to pooling is made it will be unsatis- 
fuotory to shippers, because either the better road will 
make an excessive profit or freight will be delayed in 
transit, because diverted to the longer lines. Out of 
this simple principle, coupled with the fact that the 











capital invested in each road will struggle for remu- 
neration, come and must inevitably come, rate wars and 
uajust discriminations and favoritism with all the 
countless evils to the business community and to owners 
of railroads which follow in their train. . 

The inevitable effect of this principle cannot be per- 
manently avoided, either by legal enactment or private 
agreement. More and more the necessities of business 
will demand the lowest possible rate of transportation, 
and with greater clearness it will be seen that railroad 
rates are in principle a species of taxation, and, like all 
taxation, should be uniform, and must be as low as pos- 
sible. Aside from the complications due to the eco- 
nomic bJunder of building railroads with private capi- 
tal, the only theory upon which railroad charges can be 
sustained is that they are taxes, and the fundamental 
law of all taxation is that it must be uniform, and as 
low as is consistent with public good. The only effect- 
ive method of removing the cooflicts and disorders re- 
ferred to above is consolidation. This is already far 
advanced, and if fully carried out is a complete remedy 
so far as the railroads are concerned. But consolidation 
under private ownership is a most gigantic and threat- 
ening evil. It places the business and the fortunes of 
all the communities to which the consolidated lines 
run atthe mercy of a few individuals who exercise a 
portion of the functions of Government for the collec- 
tion of tolls from the public, at their own caprice and 
for their own enrichment, No greater peril te public 
welfare could exist than such a consolidation. 

A remedy often advocated is the governmental owner- 
ship and control of the railroads; that is, consolidation 
in the hands of the National Government. This brings 
with it serious evils. The property of the railroads is 
estimated at $11,000,000,000, a sum four times as great 
as the national debt at its highest figures, which, loaded 
upon the Government as a debt, would endanger its ex- 
istence. Moreover, such a form of consolidation would 
tend so strongly to centralization and would so largely 
overbalance the executive department as to be exceed- 
ingly dangerous in a republican form of government. 
For these and many other reasons affecting consolida- 
tion either under private ownership or governmental 
ownership and control, the writer advocates natienal 
consolidation as opposed to either of the two methods 
above mentioned. The plan was originally developed iu 
a lecture delivered in this city in March, 1891. It is, 
briefly, as follows: Under the clear constitutional au- 
thority of Congress let a corporation be created for the 
consolidgtion of the railway companies of the United 
States, this company to issue stock bearing interest not 
to exceed three per cent., the interest to be guaranteed 
by the United States. This stock is to be exchanged, 
under careful regulations prescribed by Congress, for 
the stock of the railroads doing an interstate business at 
the fair market value of the latter stock, the consolidated 
company to assume the bonded indebtedness of these 
roads, and the roads to pay the floating indebteduess. 

The organization of the Company is as follows: A presi- 
dent and six commissioners to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, one commissioner to be 
elected by the people from each state in the Union; the 
stockholders of the company to elect as many commis- 
eionera as the several etates of the Union—this board 
electing an executive committee of which the president 
of the road shall be chair , and which committee 
shall have the executive management of the road; all 
officers and employés shall be appointed for fixed pe- 
riods of time and appointments divided as nearly as pos- 
sible between the two leading political parties, no officer 
of the company to be eligible to any political appointment 
while an officer or for two years thereafter; the presi- 
dent of the company to hold office for nine years, and to 
be absolutely ineligible to reappointment. 

Under unquestionable constitutional authority, Con- 
gress may levy a tax upon all interstate business carried 
on by railroads other than the consolidated company 
after a limited period. The effect would beas in the case 
of the old State Banks to bring about a general accept- 
ance of this consolidation. There would be no injury to 
private capital, as such a stock exchanged fairly, for the 
old stock would be really a benefit and the rights of bond- 
holders would be protected, and, indeed, the value of 
their bonds enhanced through their assumption by the 
consolidated company. 

The great principle on which this plan rests is the 
combination of private capital represented by its com- 
missioners with the people represented through the 
State Commissioners and the National Government 
through the President and six commissioners. These 
are the three great parties interested in the proper man- 
agement and control of the railway system, namelyythe 
stock and bond holders who now own the railroads, the 
people who must do business with them, and the nation 
which, as a political entity, has a most vital interest both 
in the welfare of this great force in our civilization and 
in its proper control so that it may be a beneficent agent 
for good and not a threatening peril to the life of the 
natior. A little careful thought will disclose to eny in- 
telligent man the great advantage of a consolidation 
along this line. In such a company there would b3 no 
motive for rate wars or for discrimination in favor of 
one community as against another. The element of 
profit, which has not been recognized as a suitable con- 





stituent of taxation since the time of the Roman Publi. 
cani, would be eliminated, and in its place would appear 
the principle of compensation for private capital em- 
ployed, on the basis of the income obtainable from the 
most secure investments. Traffic could return to its 
natural routes and flow through the easiest channels 
without the distraction of pools or individual agree- 
ments, The rates of both passengers and freight could 
be reduced to the lowest figure consistent with the ex- 
penses of transportation and payment of dividend and 
maintenance of the roads. If there was a failure of 
crops in any section of the country or disastrous storms 
damaged any special lines, the loss, instead of falling 
upon a comparatively few stockholders, would be 
borne by the entire body throughout the nation, and 
would be compensated for by the prosperity of some 


‘ other section. 


This company under the organization proposed, in- 
stead of promoting centralization and becoming a men- 
ace and peril to the public, would afford a strong coun- 
terbalance to the growing power of the executive in our 
national affairs, and, by binding all sections of the 
country in business sympathy and interest, would tend 
powerfully to hold together the various portions of our 
common country. The stock, 1 am satisfied, would be 
worth more than par in a few years, and would afford a 
substantial basis for banking and other financial enter- 
prises, and a safe and secure investment for savings 
banks and insurance companies and trust funds. One 
of the greatest benefits would be the absolute annihila- 
tion of stock-gambling, which both for individuals and 
for the nation is one of our greatest curses. Not less 
beneficent would be the effect of such a consolidation 
upon the business community. Regular and moderate 
rates for all traffic could be depended upon. Each man 
could feel that he was carrying on business un an equal- 
ity with his competitor, and that the latter was not cut- 
ting his throat through secret rebates allowed him by 
the road. 

To the employés of the road in all grades it would be 
an inestimable boon, taking away the slavish sense of 
dependence upon the caprice of any one man and giving 
to their work the dignity of a regular employment 
under national authority. The jealousy of the railroads 
and the constant friction with its agents which now 
exists in almost every community would be entirely 
done away and in its place confidence and good will 
would return. 

Many minor advantages could be cited among which 
would be that railroad tickets would be good fur the 
number of miles represented by them in any direction 
and on any line of road. And that great saving in 
moving freight would result since it need not be un- 
loaded at any point and reloaded because lines of road 
terminated at that place. But space will not permit 
further elaboration. It is hoped that it will be recog- 
nized that this plan is not based upon any hostility to 
railroads or to the private capitalinvestedin them. All 
thoughtful men recognize that there are serious defects 
in our present railway system, many of which it is be- 
lieved would be removed by national consolidation as 
here proposed. 


- Des Moines, lowa. 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF LOWELL. 





BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


My first impression of James Ruseell Lowell was as a 
curly-headed boy of fourteen, riding on a donkey to the 
school of William Wells, then kept in a large colonial 
house in Cambridge, nearly opposite Lowell’s own home 
of Elmwood, but far enough from its front entrance to 
justify to a boy that unusual mode of conveyance. His 
mount was a fascinating and even distinguished object 
of contemplation to a child of nine, such as I then was— 
a newcomer at the large boarding-school where Lowell 
was one of the older pupils. His name and fame were 
already familiar to me through the animated school 
narratives of an older brother of my own, long since 
dead, whose immediate clussmate he was, and all whose 
comrades were to me, of course, as gifted and eminent 
as the heroes of the Trojan War. My brother was the 
big boy of the school—which was a rough and old- 
fashioned one; he protected me against the ruder boys 
and against the ‘‘town-boys,” who were sometimes 
aggressive; and I think he occasionally protected Lowell 
also, who was small and slight. Lowell is not now so 
conspicuous in my mind’s eye, at that period, as the 
small animal he rode; but I recall him as a rather 
homely boy, yet with bright eyes and the beginning of 
that Apollo look as to the brow, which lighted up a 
face otherwise rather heavy. He and I, with 
my brother and William Story—since eminent as 
a sculptor—had the happiness to be only day 
scholars of Mr. Wells; for the school, altho by 
no means of the Dotheboys Hall pattern, was yet em- 
phatically of the “ Early English” style, the boys being 
ruled by a pretty strenuous “ birch ” during school hours, 
and at other times left herded together with very little 
moral or social supervision. Story was already the in- 
timate friend ef Lowell, and rather took the lead of him, 
being then the Steerforth of the school, handsome, bril- 
liant, and variously accomplished. Many atime I have 





walked up and down what is now Brattle Street, listen- 
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ing reverently to the talk of these three older boys, net 
always profitable, but sometimes most valuable; for I 
remember their talking over the whole plot of the 
‘* Faerie Queene ” years before I had read it, and in a 
way 80 interesting that we younger urchins soon named 
a delightful nook with shady apple trees, near our bath- 
ing place, on Charles River, ‘‘ the Bower of Blisse.” 

At other times, perhaps on holidays, I was allowed to 
accompany these great and important associates to Mount 
Auburn—then known as ‘‘Sweet Auburn,” and un- 
spoiled—there to gather walnuts and construct whistles 
and popguns out of willow boughs, It was one 
of Mr, Wells’s merits that he was generous of holidays 
whenever theskating was especially good on Fresh Pond, 
or the coasting on the hills that lay between the 
school and that desired haven, The village itself had 
then the variety of odd characters brought together 
round a college, and described so well in Lowell’s 
‘* Fireside Travels ”; and it is perfectly true, as he says, 
that there were then very few foreigners employed in 
domestic service, and the types of Hosea Biglew were to 
be found on every side. Every well-to-do-family had 
its “* hired man,” a robust country boy who had sought 
employment away from the paternal farm, and, perhaps, 
went toschool during part of every day. The talk of 
these men was usually harmless, often profitable, some- 
times racy; and every word and trait of Hosea, or even 
of Birdofredum Sawin, could be matched in them. The 
sons of those farmers’ boys are now Harvard professors 
or leaders in society; and this is true of the whole 
mechanic population of the Cambridge of that day. We 
boys had thus a lesson in practical democracy; while the 
traditions of Tory Row, the street of fine old houses, up 
and down which we daily walked to school, kept what 
was best in social distinctions still before our minds, 
Whoever bas read in *‘ Fireside Travels” the description 
of the various gradations of old Royal Morse’s obeisarce, 
will recognize that our republican education was of the 
kind that levels up, not down. I emphasize this side 
of Lowell’s early training because it sunk so deeply into 
him that no society of queens or dukes could ever touch 
it. All that recalled his boyhood was very dear to him. 
It was, I think, since his return from England that he 
had an appeal, one third of July, from a broken-down 
companion of his boyhood, who had led a very repre- 
hensible life, to go down to East Cambridge jail and 
release, by a payment of ten dollars, another similar 
worthy, also a playmate, that he might at least spend 
Independence Day at liberty. Lowell went promptly 
and paid the fine, which was very likely assessed over 
again, and for cause, within forty-eight hours, 

In 1834 Lowell and Story went to college and my brother 
afterward to the East Indies,so I was temporarily drop- 
ped from their circle. But the life of a boy inacollegetown 
consists largely in watching the works and ways of the 
students; and we all felt that the graduates of the school 
were still of ‘‘ ours,” and did us honor. Lowell’s college 
career was of the brilliant and popular type, and so, for 
that matter, was Story’s; but neither gave unmixed sat- 
isfaction to the then small and rather strict governing 
board. Both were of the kind who read old English 
plays a good deal, and of the rarer number who get some 
good out of them. Lowell’s reputation as a wit was es- 
tablished in the editorship of Harvardiana, as Holmes’s 
had been, ten years earlier, in the Collegian; but in 
Lowell’s case the contributions were mainly, I think, in 
prose, After entering college myself I began to meet 
him as an older man in Cambridge society, where he 
was again eclipsed in immediate prestige by Story, than 
whom there has never been a more varied Admirable 
Crichton, at least in that little world. He was hand- 
some, fearless, audacious, overflowing with spirits, good 
at everything—music, acting, sketching, caricaturing. 
But if he was the social leader, Lowell was, I judge, the 
class favorite; he wrote the songs for their convivial 
occasions, and had written their Class Poem, when he 
was prevented from delivering it by an offense not quite 
so venial as that mere absence from prayers to which 
the newspapers now attribute his suspension, yet not, on 
the other hand, involving any deep moral depravity. 
He thus closed his college career with the question still 
open, whether he was to share the irregularities of bis 
favorite English dramatists or only their poetic fire. 

It was a year or two after this that my elder brother, 
having lately returned from Calcutta, and having gone 
promptly to spend an evening with the old friend, came 
home with an astounding piece of information: ‘Jimmy 
Lowell,” he said—this being his usual appellation in 
those days—“‘ thinks Be is going to be a poet.” It was 
received by my elders, I fear, with some shaking of the 
head. Cambridge had produced one poet in Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; but he was also a reputable physician, 
and cared at that time far more for his medical than his 
literary reputation. But Lowell was not even a lawyer; 
and for a poet, pure and simple, the world of our small 
academic village seemed to bold no opening. But on 
that occasion there was, at least, one faithful and trust- 
ful auditor,who took the young author at his own valua- 
tion. It never seems improbable to a boy that any one 
of his elder schoolmates should turn outa phenix. _ 

That this purpose was then distinctly formed I learned 
later from Lowell himself, who told me that he planned 
for himself a regular study of the laws of English 
verse, mentioning to me several of his favorite manuals, 
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as Sidney’s ‘‘ Defense of Poesie” and Puttenham’s “Art 
of English Poesie,” But a more important course of 
training soon came, through his love for Maria White, 
and tho the little worldof romance which attached it- 
self—not merely for him, but for some of us younger 
observers—about the ‘* Brother and Sister Club”; an un- 
organized, but very blissful comradeship of young people 
who acted as a sort of Greek chorus in the drama of 
Lowell’s love. Among the members were, of course, 
Maria White and her brother; William Story and 
his lovely sister, afterward Mrs. George T. Curtis; John 
and Augusta King, two brilliant young people from 
Salem; Natban and Sarah Hale, of Boston, and a few 
others. In this coterie Lowell and his betrothed were 
habitually known as King and Queen. The main head- 
quarters was in Watertown, where the Whites lived, but 
another focus was the house of the Fays in Cambridge, 
now known as the ‘‘Annex.” And as I lived next door 
to this house and was intimate there—and as Levi Thax- 
ter, of Watertown, a cousin of Maria White, and after- 
ward well known as a Browning apostle, was my dearest 
friend—I got as near the ‘‘ Brothers and Sisters” as the 
outer circle; and was sometimes allowed to pass golden 
evenings at what is now known as “ Fay House.” There 
was also the greater privilege of occasionally seeing 
the love letters of the parties, which were freely im- 
parted to others; and I remember also a charming and 
womanly letter from Maria White to my friend Thaxter, 
containing this passage: 

“It is easy enough to be married—the newspaper col- 
umns show us that every day; but to live and be happy as 
simple King and Queen, without the gifts of fortune, this 
is, [ confess, a triumph which suits my nature better.”’ 

This was certainly a very sweet and innocent way to 
find consolation against the adverse fortune of an 
impecunious lover and a distrustful father. Lowell’s 
literary reputation was, however, quickly made, so that 
Wills called bim ‘‘ the best-launched poet of his time,” 
and he began to earn some modest revenues by his pen. 
In 1844 they were married; and after a few months 
spent in Philadelphia for treatment of Lowell’s weak 
eyes, they took up their abode in the spacious upper 
rooms of ‘‘ Elmwood,” then occupied by the Rev. Dr. 
Lowell. For some reason, which I cannot now recall, 
James Lowell was accredited to Boston in the college 
catalogs, during his senior year and his three years of 
study in the Law School; but from this time forth he 
was again a recognized Cantabrigian. At Elmwood his 
little Blanche was born, and Frederika Bremer de- 
clared Lowell to be the only American she had met 
whose child was born beneath the same roof with its 
father. Well do I recall them there in those roums, 
where, as Lowell said, ‘Maria cruised, like Admiral 
Van Tromp, with a broom at her masthead.” I remem- 
ber the fair, pale, young motber, rocking her baby in a 
wonderful ‘‘ barrel-cradle” of her own evuntrivance— 
for she had endless little household graces and ingenui- 
ties—made of a cask divided endwise and set on rockers; 
she then tinted it delicately herself, upholstered it her- 
self, and painted at the foot the name of ** Blanche,” 
surmounted by the three spears which were claimed as 
the Lowell crest, and three lilies, equally claimed by the 
Whites. Here I listened to endless profusion of talk 
from Lowell—listened with the outward deference and 
occasional inward defiance proper to my years—and 
brought away delightful books borrowed from his wife’s 
treasures; Landor’s ‘‘ Pentameron,” I remember, and the 
‘*Unpolitische Lieder” of Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 
and, above all, oneof the thin, early volumes of Tenny- 
son, then regarded as such poetic heresy, and there- 
fore doubly dear to us all, 

In closing this brief memorial of those golden days, I 
can now see that Lowell lived, in many respects, an 
idyllic life, yet one in some respects too much sheltered 
round with love and admiration. But for the strong 
tonic of the antislavery movement—forced upon him 
largely through his wife—he might not have developed 
enough of iron in his blood. Moreover, he was a little 
domireering, not to say arrogant; and, as one of the 
* Brothers and Sisters” once said to me, was never quite 
com fortable unless recognized as the leader of the com- 
pany. It was, moreover, the Poe period in our litera- 
ture, when it was thought the correct thing in letters, 
as now in politics, to *‘ get even” with an opponent by 
hard hitting. Margaret Fuller had criticised Lowell em- 
phatically, but without the slightest personality, and he 
satirized her appearance and manners very bitterly 
iu return. Francis Bowen had variously offended 
the reformers, and he also must be impaled in ‘‘ A 
Fable for Critics.” I know that some of Lowell’s warm- 
est young admirers regretted these attacks at the time, 
and were still more sorry when he, on becoming a Har- 
vard professor, struck out his reflections on a living as- 
sociate, but left in those on a dead woman. But there 
is no question tbat he did it in full heart of faith, hav- 
ing learned from Poe and the Edinburgh and the Quar- 
terly that this was the best way. Talking over with 
me once, before the days of Putnam’s Magazine, 
the project of an American literary periodical, 
he said: *‘ We would have in every number a depart- 
ment headed by a broom, and we would each month 
sweep some pretender out of existence; then, baving 
done it, we would stand by it. If we had killed a young 
Keats, we would die rather than acknowledge it,” Long 





after, in reading his papers on Percival and Thoreau 
—papers, in my opinion, thoroughly unfair and unjudi- 
cial——I thought of Lowell’s early broom theory. In view 
of the steady growth of Thoreau especially, in faine and 
influence, I think that the broom finally recoiled and 
hurt the wielder. Fortunately for Lowell’s fame, he 
outgrew his youthful method; and his latter essays have 
a judicial quality which did not belong to his earlier 
career. ‘ 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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I8 THE SUCCESS OF THE MAINE LAW A 
TEMPERANCE FAILURE? 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F, THWING, D.D, 








No student of social questions can fail to be inter- 
ested in the varying successes and failures of the 
Maine Prohibitory Law. Its enforcement in certain 
sections of the State, its lack of enforcement in other 
sections, the methods employed to secure the convic- 
tion of offenders, the effecis of its enforcement or non- 
enforcement in different communities or in the same 
community at different times present aspects of social 
order of much suggestiveness. One side of this large 
question has become of especial interest to me. It is 
the effect of the enforcement of the law in promoting 
private drinking. 

The Maine Law does not concern the drinking of 
liquor; it concerns the transfer of liquor by sale or gift. 
The penalty of selling liquor has recently been made so 
severe, imprisonment for the first offense, that in cer- 
tain parts of the State no liquor is sold. I bave spent 
many summers in Franklin County. [{ do not doubt 
but that usually there have been a dozen places in this 
small county where liquor could be bought. But this 
summer Iam convinced it would he exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to buy a pint of whisky in any one of 
its ten chief towns. Prohibition is enforced. (In certain 
other counties it is not enforced.) But what is the re- 
sult? Has drinking ceased with the ceasing of the sale 
of liquors in Franklin County by Maine citizens ? 

It must be confessed that when a citizen of Maine 
wants a glass of whisky he sends outside the State, prob- 
ably to Boston, and buys a gallon. It is conveyed to 
him by the American Express Company. It is bought 
by himeelf for his own personal use, It is his property. 
The law has no more power to take it from his possession 
than it has power to take his gun from his hands or his 
coat from his back. He puts the liquor into his cellar 
or shop. He drinks it, he drinks it himself and by him- 
self; he drinks it, not in one bout of beastly intoxication, 
but in a series of daily potations moderate and immod- 
erate enough to maintain himself in silly drunkenness. 
Many Maine people who drink at all are unable to drink 
with self-restraint; they drink till every drop is drunken. 
They do not always get dead drunk; but they are prone 
to get somewhat drunk if they drink at ali. They seem 
unable to make ‘‘ a decent use of liquor.” 

AsI write! find in the Commercial newspaper of Ban- 
gor—a city by the way notorious for having many 
saloons practically ‘‘open”—an article on the question 
of the present enforcement of the law in Portland, in 
which the writer says: 

‘Then while another class of citizens were of old wont 
to go toa saloon and take a glass or twoof beer, they naw 
send to Bosten and have the liquor sent down by the gal- 
lon, and as “‘hard’’ liquors can be sent better than beer, 
they take what they were in the habit of drinking before, 
and keep constantly on hand liquors, a source of evil even 
to themselves, in too many cases an inducement to drink, 
and in far more numerous instances putting temptation in 
the way of boys, who were unaccustomed to see liquor in 
the house. The family supply, the kitchen saloon, the 
bottle carrier, and the manufactured articles now sold here, 
are among the results of the prohibitory law. 

“And I ask the Herald (a Portland prohibition 
journal) to say if it 1s not within its own knowl- 
edge, at least within the knowledge of the local 
editor of the paper, for he is out among men, and sees some- 
thing of what is going on, that the business of sending 
liquor from Boston to Portland, has become of great mag- 
nitude? Ifitis not practically within the knowledge of 
every citizen of Portland that aclass seldom but slightly 
tempted before is now directly tempted to drink. lf asa 
matter of fact it is not as easy to get liquor by the gallon 
from Boston, as it ever was to get it by the glass from one 
of the Commercial Street saloons. Kven the Herald itself 
is willing to say that. 

“The Prohibitionists have always claimed that the law 
could have no fair trial so long as it is lawful for Boston 
liquor dealers to send liquors into Maine in violation of 
our laws.’’ 

The ** Maine Law” will be unable to deal with this new 
development in which every man is his own liquor dealer. 
This development represents a sphere of personal liberty 
into which the law has never presumed to enter. The 
law has never presumed to order—as some have assumed 
it did order—what a man is to eat or drink, The Maine 
law permits 4 man to drink all the rum he may wish, 
but it does not permit him to sell a drop of rum in Maine. 
So long as a man in Maine can buy rum outside of Maine 
he can drink barrels of the stuff within the State without 
fear of the inconveniences of the law. If, as a result of 


his intemperance, he disturbs the peace, he is liable to 
arrest; but he is liable to arrest, not for drinking rum, 





but for disturbing the peace, 
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I fear that more men in the Maine-law State are becom- 
ing their own liquor dealers than is usually thought. 
‘*Ranners” from Boston liquor stores go, like Judas in the 
night, from town to town taking orders, They know 
their owr and are known by them. I have learned of 
two or threo neighbors forming a “‘ syndicate,” and buy- 
ing a keg together. Each partner has his share of the 
purchase. I hear itsaid of one country town, formerly 
of good repute (I was born in it!), that every young man 
is drioking, 

Yet I believe in the Maine law as a method of pre™ 


venting drunkenness. It is the best law for Maine, But 
it is tobe said that the Maine people have relied too 


much on the statute to prevent drunkenness. They need 
to relearn the value of * moral suasion,” which is sim- 
ply the value of noble persona! character influencing 
other per‘onal character less noble, They must still 
make use of every personal agency for keeping children 
away from the cup, and of helping every man who drinks 
at all to s'op. They must re-en'er ona campaign for per- 
sonal .batinence. Constant vigilance is the price to be 
paid for temperance. A statute, a clause in the Consti. 
tution often represeuts public opinion petrified; public 
opinion petrified sometimes should be broken in pieces 
and fused to be made a public force. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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WHAT’S THE NEWS? 


BY ARTHUR RE&D KIMBALL. 








Tue interesting and valu+ble discussion in The Cen- 
tury on the na ure of news. and on the responsibi ity 
for the publica ion of sens .tional ‘‘stories”—as they are 
well called in newspaper slang—is enforced in the 
August number by an article from the pen of William 
Henry Smith, the veteran manager of the Associated 
Press. In that: rticle Mr Smith claims that the various 
agents and reporters of the Associated Press receive in- 
structions, ‘if need be, to sacrifice the ‘story’ to the 
facts—in a word, to tell the truth. They are required to 
treat all political and r ligious events with judicial faic- 
ness, and to omit social happenings having an immoral 
tendency.” 

I fancy that any one acquainted with the character 
of the reports sent out by the As ociated Press—as Iam 
from newspaper work—will ir dorse the truth of tbat 
statement. But whatif it is true? The words ‘‘ Asso- 
ciated Press” have a mysterious impressiveness for the 
general public. The public associates with ita certain 
control of the sources and distribution of news which 
gives it a prominence practically unknown to the news- 
paper world. The newspaper man knows that in all the 
larzer ci'ies enterprising newspapers have a telegraphic 
service of their own, while in the largest cuties the big 
papers depend on it only for routine matters, such as 
the first accounts of accidents and fires, the ordinary 
doings of Congress. and the bulk of cable dispatches. So 
common has grown this practice of *‘covering news by 
specials” in metropolitan journals, that many such 
journals have ceased to use the headline *‘ speciai” to 
mark what is their own and what is received from the 
Associat:-d Press. The unsensatioval character of the 
Associated Press is, no doubt, excellent as far as its in- 
fluence goes. That influence, however, does not go far 
enough to be an important factor in determining the 
character of what is thrust before usin the newspaper 
we read every day. 

But if what the Associated Press furnishes is not ina 
journalis ic sense the news, what is the news? I do not 
propose t+ go over again this mucn-discussed question, 
but simp y to tell two s'ories, and point out what to 
my mind 1s their significa ce when taken together. At 
the recent dinner of the Connect cut Press Association 
at Meriden, wnicn brought tog2ther som eighty news- 
paper men of that State anv from outsiae of it, Mr. 
Amos Cummings, the well known attaché of the New 
York Sun, relst-d a personal experience to answer the 
question, What is the news? His story, not to repeat his 
exact language, went after tbis fasbion: 

«It was late one night at a tise when I was manag- 
ing editor of tve Sun, | was g tting ready to make up 
the different p»ges when in walked Mr. Dana. He laid 
ov. my de:k a jong scre-d, remarking: ‘ This is t e 
address which Mr. William E. Dodge d-livered before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to-night, In some 
sort I gave Mr. Dodge's friends to understand treat that 
address would appear in to-morrow morning's Sun.’ 

‘| said—we were ruoning a four-page paper then— 
‘Mr. Dana, we are pretty full to night. The advertis- 
ing has filled all the fourch page and driven the ** Com- 
mercial” over on to the editoria' page. You bave sched- 
uled three co umnps and a half or so of editorial, and 
we have some important matter coming in on the 
wire,’ 

+» Well, Amos,’ said Mr. Dana, ‘how much do you 
think this address of Mr. Dodge’s wil! make?’ 

««* About tbree columns and a half,’ I replied. 

‘** But I have in effect given my promise, and I hate 
to disappoint these gentlemen.’ 

‘** Well, of course, Mr. Dana,’ I said, ‘if you write 
‘* must” on it, ‘‘ must” it is, and it will go, no matter 
what we leave out.’ 

‘¢4 What will you probably leave out?’ he asked, 
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««* For one thing, sir, we have a very clever account 
of a dog fight, and that of course we must sacrifice.’ 

‘«< Well,’ he returned, with one of his peculiar smiles, 
‘if that’s the case, Amos, kill Dodge’ 

‘* And so we did. That was Mr. Dana’s idea of news.” 

While the laugh which followed this story was stil! 
exuberant 1 turned to Mr. H. H. Fletcher, of Bostor, 
the New England manager of the Associated Press. and 
said to him: ‘“*I have no doubt that Mr. Dana bit the 
majority of his readers right, They would a great deal 
rather have a ‘good story’ about a dog fight than a 
really valuable summary of the work of the Y. M. C. A 
In fact, 1 account for the success of the ‘ plate’ service, 
with its ‘faked stories’ substituted for news, on just 
that principle. I think we pewspap+r men exaggerate 
the eagerness of our public to get what we call th 
freshest n ws, that is the first accounts of matters of 
real importance. It is discouraging to think so, but |] 
really think the ‘plate’ service answers just as well 
except in the larger cities.” ; 

‘*l am half inclmed to think you are right,” returned 
Mr. Fietcher. ‘‘ At any rate, I had rec-ntly an experi- 
ence that makes for your view. The owner of a paper 
in a smaller Massachusetts city, who bad bees takin: 
our report for a year, came to me and said: ‘ Mr. Fletcb- 
er, Llike your report. It covers the news admirably. 
But Iam in doubt whether I get any return for the 
money which it costs me. I am going to make an ex 
periment, stop your report, use ‘ plate” news, watch 
the sales, and see how many papers fresh news will sell 
for me.’ . 

*‘And so he did. He came to me at the end of a few 
months and said that the sales of his paper had actually 
increased since he had stopped taking telegraphic dis 
patches and used the ‘ plate’ matter. Apparentiy bis 
readers liked the ‘plate stories’ tne better.” 

The significance of those two stories, told by news- 
paper men to newspaper men, is too plain for comment. 
In the judgment of the experienced editor of a widely 
circulated metropolitan paper, and by a practical test of 
the taste of the readers of a provincial daily. the prefer- 
ence of the reading public is for ‘‘stories” rather than 
for ‘“‘news.” If news be defined as what the public 
wants to read, and newspapers are bound to furnish 
such news, the outlook for journalism is most disceur- 
aging. The only visible hope is that readers may be 
brought to see what such a vitisted taste can alone lead 
to, and be persuaded to educate, at least, the rising 
‘generation of readers to a better tuste. 

To these hoped-for results such an agitation and dis 
cussion of the question as The Century has recently in- 
augerated cannot but contribute. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 





PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


BY THE REV. DUNCAN C, MILNER, 








IN a recent speech at the National Prohibition Park. 
on Staten Island, ex-Senator Ingalls used the following 
language as to Prohibition: 

*“We have wrestled with this subject for ten years ip 
Kansas and bave had organic and statutory Probibition, 
and yet there is not a town in that State where a man cat - 
not get all the liquor he wants. .There is not an organized 
municivality in that Scate whose exvenses are not paid by 
the taxes levied upon the recognized and open traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. In Atchison, where I reside, the en- 
tire expenditure of the corporation, its police, its lighting, 
everything conn:cted with municipal administration, is 
paid by the tax or fine or license fees levied every month 
upon those who are known by the authorities to be openly 
engaged in the sale of liquors contrary to the laws and the 
Constitution of the State.” 

There are several of bis statements that I desire to 
challenge in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. 

It is not true that ‘there is not a town in Kansas 
where a man cannot get all the liquor be wants,” if it is 
meant that liquor is abundant inall of our towns and 
easily obtained. In no town in the State, even where the 
laws are most defied, is it as easy to get liquor by all 
classes as in license cities. The ‘‘ dive” keepers are 
more careful in selling to minors and drunkards. 

One evidence of the great restriction of the traffi- 
was given when the “ original package” houses were 
opened in the towns of Kansas. Immediatelv there was 
a vast increase of drinking and drunkenness, showing 
that greater facilities of supply ircreased the demand. 
During the *‘ original package” season the wholesale 
liquor dealers and brewers of Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Louis, said they had to to run day and night to keep up 
with the Kansas demand. 

When the U. S. courts decided these package houses 
illegal there was an immediate falling off in the trafiic. 
The charge that “ there is not an organized municipal- 
ity in Kansas whose expenses are not paid by the taxes 
levied upon the recognized and open trsffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors” is a sbamefal untruth. It was supposed 
in Kansas at first that Mr. Ingalls had not been correctly 
reported. Ifhe expressed this sentiment he bas slan- 
dered a large number of the cities and towns of the 
State. 

In three or four cities of the first class and a few of 
the smaller cities there has been an arrangement by 


whieh liquor dives ynder restrictions pay 4 monthly 
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fine. These are the cities and towns that have tried to 
fight the probibitory law from the outeet. In wy judg- 
ment, they do not represent to exceed one-tenth of the 
copulation of the State. The city of Atchison, where 
Mr. Ingalls lives, is one of the places where the autbori- 
ties are in collusion with criminals in the violation of 
the law. Asa resident of that city for five years since 
Prohibition was enacted, I think I am safe in saying 
that if Mr. Ingalis had given the law his hearty support, 
a different state of affairs would exist there today. In 
these lawless cities a few leading men and some news- 
capers have done much to encourage the liquor sellers 
in defying law. 

There seems to be a concerted movement just now to 
revive opposition to Prohibition m our State. This 
work of r-vival is, however, confined to a few trim- 
ming politicians, and to the friends of the saloon, who 
have always fought the only ¢ffective method in the 
destruction of the liquor trs fic. 

Our friends over tne land, may rest assured that there 
has been no revulsion on the part of the advocates and 
friends of Prohibition in Kansas. There cannot be 
found a single man of character in the State who has 
favored Probibition, who pow opposes it. The conver- 
sions have been from the other side. We have many 
persons of prominence who originally opposed the poli- 
cy, who are now its stanch friends. When the people 
of the State, as a whole, are heard from, the friends of 
the saloon will find themselves, as they have for ten 
vears, in a pitiful minority. 

MANHATTAN, Kansas. 


t fine Arts. 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL GALLERY, AND 
OTHER NOTES. 








BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





SoME months since a number of jourprals in various parts 
of the country noticed the scheme propounded by Mr. 
Franklin W. Smith, in a paper read at a meeting of Con- 
gressional press correspondents, for a National Gallery of 
History and Art to be established at Washing'on, D.C. 
(t was about the time that the trustees of the Corcoran 
Art Gallery suggested the Art Congress to be held in Octo- 
ber, and the latter proposl absorbed the mre general at- 
tention so that discnssioa as to the new National Gallery 
soon died away. Mr. Snith has again brought his scheme 
before the public, in a more general and practical way, by 
issuing a large paper pamphlet—* Design and Prospectus 
for the National Gallery of History and Art,” profusely 
Ulustrated. It comes, as Bulletin No.1, from the offices 
of the **‘ Propaganda for the National Gallery,” and is to 
he followed by Bulletin No. 2, contaivivg a design and 
orospectus for a Union Avenue from the Executive man- 
-ion, and a National Avenue from the (proposed) National 
Gallery to the National Capitol. 

These schemes are so astounding in their magnitude, and 
the design for the gallery, prepared at Mr. Smith’s sugges- 
tion by the well-known firm of architects, Renwick, As- 
oinwall & Russell, are so stupendous that at first sight one 
can hardly take the matter seriously. With Dominie 
Sampson we can only exclaim: “ Pro dig-i-ous!” It is a 
relief to ree in the grouad plan, with its 20,000 feet range 
of pieture galleries and 40 000 feet range of corridors for 
statuary, cysts, models, etc., that a space has been allotted 
each side of the bie bleck of one hundred and ten acres for 
eating houses. That looks as if the plan were designed for 
practical purposes. 

The scheme given in few words is this: It is proposed 
tbat Congress assign the Observatory site (soon to be aban- 
doped) for a Nation«] Gallery with additional land to the 
amount of 220 acres. Of this 220 acres. 11444 are now owned 
by Government; for the purchase of the remainder about 
$1,500 000 would be required. Of the land thus secured 
one-half is to be reserved for the Park, through which an 
avenue shoald lead to the galleries, the park to be reserved 
to allow for future growth and for buildings collateral to 
the purposes of the Museum, because in the experience of 
art museums all over the world more room is required al- 
most as soon as the buildings are occupied. The o'her 110 
ares, as [ said before. would be occupied with waildings 
and courts. Of this area it is proposed that 35 acres be 
ander roof, about 40 acres to be laid out in open courts to 
be need for historical reproductions, and 25 acres more to 
ne devoted to avenues and area external to the American 
department. This American department crowns the whole 
with its large Columbian Temple so-called, being an 
American, Pirthenon, one-half greater than that on the 
Athenian Acropolis, surrouoded by galleries for American 
History, Art, Archeology, Portraiture, ete 

These buildings, thus placed, would overlook the Poto- 
mac on one side, and are planné@ to inclose a space of 
about three acres, perbaps half an acre less than that cov- 
ered by the Capitol. On the other side, one would descend 
by a series of terraces and then through commemorative 
arches across an artificial lake, with courts on either side, 
Greek, Roman, E syptian, etc., fitteen in all, surrounded 
by galleries for the exhibition of casts, paintings and his- 
torical objects. The buildings, as planned, are all of one 
story, tbe e.fect of hight being obtained by the terraces and 
rising ground and by the domes and roofs which cover ia- 
dependent structures, which are planned to illustrate dif- 
ferent historical periods, altho basement steries are allude.i 
to as indispensable. Mr. Renwick suggests that the base- 
ment should be from ten to fifteen feet high, with the ga!- 
leries above from thirty to forty feet in width, with coion- 
nades for statuary on each side of the galleries, thus keep- 
ing all objeots of interest upon the same level, The mater 
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rial proposed for these buildings is concrete, as being the 
most economical and enduring, costing only about one- 
fourth as much to build as it would with marble or gran- 
ite. The Museum of the Stanford University is to be con- 
structed in the samefashion of concrete and twisted iron. 
Mr. Smith has made use of concrete in St. Augustine both 
in the Villa Zorayda, where wails and galleries are of con- 
crete, and in the Casamonica, as well as in the Pompeia at 
Saratoga. The twenty-four thousand people who visited 
this Pompeia, a reproduction of the house of Pansa, during 
the eight months following its completion, to whom we 
may now add the Presidential party who have recently en- 
joyed its hospitality, can readily understand how attractive 
a similar system of illustration might be made if carried 
out on a large scale and in many lines in Washington. 

The Metropolitan Museum, through the Willard bequest, 
has been filling its gallery with plaster reproductions of 
objects of architectural interest. According to the plan 
proposed for a National Museum, a whole building will be 
represented, reproduced in concrete, instead of merely a 
fagade, as in the New York Museum, each different re- 
production, like the Pompeia, to serve as a museum, to 
illustrate the life, manners and industries of its period and 
country. It is needless to add that such a planif carried 
out with any degree of success would demand large na- 
tional appropriations and generous contributions in money 
from private citizens. An appeal is made to the public for 
money to the amount of from five hundred thousand to one 
million dollars toward the building fund, in order that 
money pledged for the purpose may add weight to the peti- 
tion to be presented to the next Congress for the site for 
the gallery. : 

Mr. Smith points out that the Kensington Museum, 
a modern enterprise which was founded by an appropria- 
tion of five million of dollars, now contains collections 
worth at least twenty millions, the result of private gifts 
as well as public purchase; and, notwithstanding its com- 
paratively recent establishment, it is already cramped for 
room, with no hope, as placed, of greatly enlarging its 
floor space, and so justifies his demand for such ample room 
as two hundred and twenty acres. 

The United States isso far behind other nations in the 
matter of furthering and encouraging the fine arts as to be 
practically quite out of the race. Even Egypt and Turkey 
have their national museums, while England, among other 
governmental institutions for the advancement of art, can 
boast-such world-renowned institutions as the Kensing 
ton and the British Museums, and the National Gal- 
lery. [t would be within the scope of this enterprise to 
combine in one national museum the aims of these three 
British institations. 

Whether it would be feasible to unite under one admin- 
istration such various interests as those which Mr. Smith 
would here incorporate into one system of museums, or 
whether such an elaboration of classic colonnades and 
galleries, temples and theaters as those represented in Mr. 
Renwick’s imposing drawings can ever be carried out, 
remains to be seen. It is said that so wise a patron of art 
as Mr. Marquand has lent his approval to the plan, and 
that other men of influence in art circles are ready to sup- 
portit. These are days of large plans. The New York 
Protestant Cathedral would have been counted an absurd- 
ity twenty yeags ago; but if New Yerk needs a Pagtestant 
cathedral, much more does the United States need a Na- 
tion Museum and, to quote a homely old proverb, by aim- 
ing at a gold gown we may get a sleeve. 


....An interesting art gallery and a reading room have 
been opened this summer in Chicago,in connection with the 
Hall House, which is an outgrowth of the famous Toynbee 
Hall movement in London. The Hull House, situated in 
the center of the foreign population in Chicago, has been in 
operation for two years and has supplied a place for study 
and social gatherings for a large number of the residents of 
the quarter in which it is placed, between eight hundred 
and a thousand people attending its different gatherings, 
sicial and educational. The new two-story brick building 
has been put up by Mr. E. B. Butler, for the use of the 
students and visitors at the Hull House, which it adjoins. 
The reading room on the first floor is supplied by the city 
Public Library, of which it is nuw a station, with reading 
matter ia all sorts of languages. Above this are the art gal- 
lery and studios. Four loan exhibitions will be held in the 
gallery each year, with some one always in attendance to 
explain and give the history of each picture. As art in- 
struction isincludedin the college extension classes held 
in Hull House, the studio in connection with the gallery 
will be most useful. 


....Mr, Charles Lasar, who for the past three years has 
won phenomenal success in conducting his studies for 
women pupils in Paris, is now ona visit to this, his native 
country. Mr. Lasarisa painstaking, and at the same time 
an enthusiastic teacher, and his pupils, Eaglish, Russian 
and American, all join in acknowledging their indebted- 
ness tohim. Mrs. Amelie Rives Chanler has been one of 
his pupils in Paris. 


....We are informed, on what we are told is the author- 

- ity of Mr. McMonnies, that the second-class medal awarded 

. to that artist at the last ParisSalon, and which we credited 

to his statue of the patriot Nathan Hale, was really given 

for his statue of Mr. Stranahan, lately set up in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn. 


NEwakkK, N. J. 
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THE Annual Report of the art department of the South 
Kensington Museum says that in nine Irish convents lace 
making has been taught to the art classes, and at five other 
points instruction is given in lace-making. These are all 
National schools, and are examined in all the departments 
of art and applied sciences under the auspices of the South 
Kensington Museum. The improvement in the demand 
for Irish laces is marked, and the manufacture has received 
royal patronage. In one or twoof our Indian schools, Miss 
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Sybil Carter has taught the making of lace, and we have 
seen very pretty samples of their work. — ¥ 








Science. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


BY WM. H. HALE, PH.D. 





THe fortieth annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was held at Wash- 
ington, August 19th-25th. Notwithstanding the great at- 
tractions of Washington as a scientific center and other- 
wise, the potency of which is shown by the fact that about 
three hundred associations of all kinds convene here every 
year, no meeting has been held here since April, 1854. 

This long absence is due mainly to the terror of Washing- 
ton climate in August, which has now come to be the regu- 
lar month for meeting, in order to accommodate the con- 
venience of professors, and the weather of the week proved 
to be all that could have been dreaded, intense stifling heat, 
hardly mitigated by torrential showers, the heaviest of 
which burst upon us during the visit to the zoological 
park. It was feared also that the meeting would not com- 
mand the attention of residents here where convocations of 
all kinds are so common that no particular one usually 
stirs the community as in less crowded localities, 

Another notable convention was held during our session, 
that of the telegraphers, at which some extraordinary feats 
show the progress of science since last the Association met 
here. One was the joining of circuits so that operators all 
over the country, a number stated by the newspapers as one 
hundred thousand, could hear simultaneously the mes- 
sages transmitted from the armory where the telegraphers 
were convened; another was the making of a circuit all the 
way from Mexico to Washington. Favorable meteorologi- 
cal conditions, were of course indispensable for these re- 
sults. Had the attempt been made a day later, the violent 
storm which interfered with the visit of the Association to 
the zoological park, would have defeated this record-break- 
ing telegraphy. 

The annual address by the retiring President, Prof. 
George L. Goodale, of Harvard on ** Possibilities of Eco- 
nomic Botany,’’ was in the same line of applied science, 
and was valuable as a contribution on a practical subject. 
It dealt of questions of substitution und improvement of 
cereals, salads and fruits used for food. Speculation is rife 
as to the coming man, therefore we have a right to make 
conjectures as to the plants he will probably use. Tne 
cereal grains will probably remain with comparatively little 
change, except in the direction of better varieties for mill- 
ing. If all our present cereals were swept out of existence, 
our experiment stations could probably replace them by 
other grasses within half a century. The methods used 
are selection and hybridization. 

New vegetables may be reasonably expected from Japan, 
that country which has already sent us many choice plants 
in all departments; and it is likely that some of our present 
vegetables which are now much neglected, will come into 
greater favor and be improved. 

The fruits of the future will tend more and more toward 
becoming seedless, just as pineapples, bananas and some 
oranges are now. There is no good reason why we should 
not have seedless raspberries, strawberries and blackberries, 
and atso raise by cutting, plums, cherries and peaches free 
from stones. - 

The useful cabinet woods and timbers, the fibers, tanning 
materials, gums, rubbers and other economic products 
from plants were taken up in order, and possible improve- 
ments were described. There is no doubt that synthetic 
chemistry will add to its triumphs many more products to 
replace those formed by plants, and this will diminish the 
zeal with which some of our economic plants will be culti- 
vated. The coming fashions in florists’ plants are to be in 
the direction of flowering branches aud dwarfed plants 
such as dwarfed cnerries and magnolias. The old favorites 
will largely keep their places. 

Foreign plants for our deserts were discussed, and refer- 
ence was made to the danger of introducing pests from for- 
eign countries. Anexample of this danger is afforded by 
sweetbriar in Australasia, which runs wild over much 
arable land in certain districts. The study ofimprovement 
in plants is now carried on in a judicious manner by the 
Agricultural Department, and by the experiment stations, 
But there is also needed a series of gardens in different 
parts of our country where experiments can be carried on 
in a thorough manner in hybridizing and selection. 

The Arnold arboretum and the Shaw garden were spoken 
of as illustrations of what is needed, but the desirability of 
establishing an institution on a scale commensurate with 
the wants of our country was pointed out, and the view 
was expressed that such an institution should not be gov- 
ernmental nor academic. 

Of the two or three hundred papers read before the seve- 
ral sections, none will interest readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
more than that of Edward Atkinson on “ Free Coinage— 
Why Not?” before the economic section. Mr. Atkinson 
takes the position that free coinage with existing legal- 
tender laws would be a fraud; and that éf coinage of silver 
is ever to be made free, such coins should be used only in 
contracts naming silver as the coin intended; and that the 
Government should not receive them, but should continue 
to receive its own coinage and to redeem it at par. 

Dr. E. T. Peters followed with a paper on “Coinage Ratio 
and our Silver Policy,’’ in which he presented the views of 
a bi-metallist, his plan being that the United States shall 
unite with nations of the Latin Union, and such others as 
can be secured, in fixing the ratio of gold to silver at 1514 
to 1, and shall make the coinage of both metals legai 
tender. 

These papers were very earnestly discussed in the section, 
and the policy of a dguble standard found two or three 
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the gold standard. The most prominent of the bi-metalists 
is Colonel Hinton, whose offi position as chief of the 
bureau of irrigation inquiry, gives him some distinction. 
Dr. Peters, in his paper conceded that free coinage in the 
absence of such an international union as he advocates, 
would be most disastrous to this country, driving out 
gold, and substituting an inferior, debased and fluctuating 
currency, so that on the question of more pressing exigency _ 
unanimity seems to prevail. <A friend of Mr. Horton, who 
bas also been a standard bearer of bi-metalism before the 
section, informs me that he too, is in accord with the same 
view. The policy which will be urged on Congress when it 
next convenes, of immediate and general free coinage, with 
no change in legal-tender laws, and no union of nations to 
sustain the price of silver, has not so far as can be 
learned, a single supporter who makes any pretention of 
scientific standing. 

Prof. Joseph Le Conte, author of the well-known text- 
book on geology, was elected president, and Rochester, 
N. Y., selected as place of next meeting. 








Sanitary. 
DRESS AND DRESS REFORM. 


It is well frequently to consider the subject of dress from 
asanitary standpoint. We are in full sympathy with art 
in dress and with every proper attempt to use dress as a 
means of adornment and attraction, for hiding defects, for 
aid in imparting grace, and for everything that will make 
the wearer more presentable. One of the purposes for 
which both men and women are in the world is to make a 
good impression and to leave their impress on society for 
the betterment of all mankind. But we are also in the 
world to secure the highest degree of health and so are not 
at liberty te sacrifice this as even a more important power. 
There is no topic about which we have more pronounced 
opinions, or more changing fashions than that of dress. 
All the advices and discourses about health have not done. 
very much to adapt garments to hygienic requirements. 
Yet there haye been some very valuable advances. 
Flafi#el is now generally worn as an inner garment 
so as to protect the whole body. The suspension 
ef clothing by elastics in some form is ~- more 
usual, so as to give greater facility for adjustment 
to motion. The tight garter, which did so much to con- 
strict the lower limbs, bas nearly passed from use. The 
corset has been much modified; and the question as to how 
to distribute weight between shoulders and hips, and re- 
lieve all intermediate portions of the body, is well and 
wisely considered. The parts of the shoe which the foot 
really inhabits is a litule better adjusted; and present head- 
gear is better than the old scoop bonnet or the heavy cap. 
One great drawback has been that so many men have 
attempted to prescribe the wearing apparel of women, and 
that so often a dress reform movement has been in the 
hands of those who seemed to center too much on one idea. 
We ourselves would not think of writing on the subject 
had we not consulted with some sensible matrons, We are 
inclined to think that a most hopeful departure has re- 
cently been made. 

The women of the Chantauqua Assembly, who have 
recently brought this subject into prominence, are not 
radicals in the usual acceptation of the term. They have 
started after mature deliberation and consultation with 
those associations for the advancement of women which 
have shown themselves prudent and wise. It comes for- 
ward, not as a fad or a moral reform, but as a part of 
Christian civilization. It gives careful consideration to 
those anatomical and hygienic facts which more recent 
knowledge has secured. For instance, we have scolded 
long about tight lacing as constricting the lungs, but the 
facts as to its causing dyspepsia and nervous ailments 
and even leaving mechanical impress upon the liver, have 
not been considered, or fully known. 

A new era has dawned in the activities of womanhood, 
as well as in the education of girls, in exercises. The gar- 
ments that bind the chest, that hang in numbers about the 
feet, and that interfere with the natural and necessary 
laws of locomotion, become unendurable when hygiene 
shows their unadaptability and when they are seen to be 
an actual restriction in the competition and pursuits of in- 
dustrial life. Because Fashion is fickle there is more 
chance that some day it will turn to the sensible side. One 
hundred leaders of society, among the cultured ladies of 
any large city like New York, acting in concert and with 
prudence, have it in their power in the near future to bring 
about a radical change in some of the most objectionable 
points in female dress. Only women can conduct the move- 
ment, and probably the less advice they have from men the 
better. 

While there is some preliminary work of education, there 
is need that some changes be soon initiated, and that they 
be adopted and clung to with tenacity. The dress that 
touches, the ground and sweeps the sidewalk never was a 
necessity. The modern high-laced shoe entirely precludes 
any excuse therefor. If only once the fashion could pre- 
vail, how oddly would the drabble apparatus look. It is 
due to the werking women of the world that those who 
lead society should release their sisters from the drudgery 
of dress. We purposely do not particularize just because 
we think any reform must come from the consideration 
given to item after item by those who seek to be as con- 
servative as possible, who know upon what the charges 
must rest, and how far they are restricted by the teachings 
of experience and maternity. But we do hope that the 
Chautauqua movement will go on, and that instead of theo- 
ries we shall have actual practices adopted vy such per- 
sons, and in such numbers as to mark a new era in the 
emancipation of women from some present restrictions. 
Asa result, there will be no loss in grace or modesty, and 
such gains in health as will add to that happiness of which 
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Biblical Research. 


Tur German scholar, Max Krenkel, has recently pub- 
lished a series of special studies on some interesting prob- 
lems in connection with the person and work of the Apos- 
tle Paul. Of special worth isthe essay on ‘‘ the thorn in the 
flesh’’ (II Cor. xi, 7-9), in which new arguments are brought 
to bear in favor of the theory, that the great Apostle here 
refers to epileptic attacks to which he was subject. The 
author has not only brought to bear all the data from the 
Apostle’s own writings, but also a wealth of material from 
profane literature with reference to the character and cure 
of this disease among the ancients. In Gal. iv (ode ééerri- 
care) he recognizes a reference to the superstitious custom 
of the ancients in spitting in the presence of epileptic per- 
sons. Also in the maprupe «ri, he sees a reference to the 
well-known fact that epileptics frequently suffer from sore 
eyes. In an interesting manner he connects the statement 
of Acts xviii., 18, where it is narrated that Paul had his head 
shorn in Cenchrea as a religious act, with this same phenc- 
menon, since it was a common prescription of the physi- 
cians of the day that epileptic patients should have their 
heads shorn. The service rendered by Phoebe to Paul 
(Rom. xvi, 1) at Cenchrea is utilized forthe same hypotb- 
esis. Krenkel bas certainly removed the objection to this 
theory, that epileptic persons do not sbow the will power and 
energy displayed by the Apostle Paul, by drawing attention 
to such epileptic men as Cambyses, Livius Drusus, Julius 
Cresar, Mohammed, Charles the First, Alfred the Great, 
George Fox, Peter the Great, Napoleon I, Pius IX, and 
others. Krenkel is less successful in maintaining another 
hypothesis, namely, that Saul never was the name for Paul, 
but was aterm of reproach applied to him by the early 
Christians in remembrance of the fact that King Saul bad 
persecuted the representative man of God, David; and also 
in the hypothesis that Paul was not bern in Tarsus, but in 
Gishala, in Galilee. The latter idea is based upon Jerome 
(de viris iWus., cap. 5, and commentary on Philemon, 23). 





...-The first Heft of Vol. XIV, of that excelleent periodi- 
cal, the Journal, of the German Palestine Society, which 
has just appesred, appeals strongly to the interest,of the 
students of the Land of the Book. The veteran Master, 
Dr. Wetzstein, who bas contributed so much to Delitzsch’s 
Commentaries, has here an article on the sieves used in 
Syria (pp. 1-8), full of antiquaiian and lexical matter, 
Rébricht contributes two articles. The one is the first in- 
stallment of Maps and Plans for the knowledge of Pales- 
tine, from the seventh to the sixteenth centuries. These 
are taken from the literary remains of Count Paul Riant, 
who by photographic and other methods had them repro- 
duced from old and rare prints and from manuscripts. 
The large map with this first article is a map of Palestine 
from 1300 O. D., taken from the Royal Archives of Flor- 
ence. The second contribution of Réhricht is historical, a 
itinerarilum of Countess Maria Hippolyta, of Calabrian, 
from the year 1474. Professor Scheps discusses the Eyb 
pilgrim tours. Considerable interest attaches itself to 
the short essay of the Roman Catholic scholar, J. N. Sepp, 
of Munich, whose previous essay had called out th - 
cism of the late Professor Gildermeister. Altho Sepp pro- 
duces a number of interesting evidences to show that 
“*needle’s eye”’ in the language of the East really means a 
small portal or door, yet Professor Socin, in a note declares 
that his reasons are satisfactory and that Wetzstein’s solid 
essay of afew years ago, to the effect that the expression 
**needle’s eye’ is the well-known New Testament parable 
is to be taken literally, still stands. Schick has a splendid 
historical map of the various walls of Jerusalem, and be 
and Gothe contribute articles to the controversy on this 
subject, 








Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 13th. 


CHRIST AND THE BLIND MAN.—JOaN IX, 1-11, 35-38, 








NoteEs.—" He passed by.’”’—In Jerusalem, near the tem- 
ple. “* Blind from his birth,”’—Blindness was very 
common, caused by diseases of the eye often communicated 
in the East by flies that light on sores; but blindness from 
birth was no more common than with us. ** Who did 
sin?’’—The thought was that all misfortunes were the pun. 
ishment of sin; but how could it be in the case of this man, 
who was punished before he began to sin? Was it a punish- 
ment of the sins of the parents? It is sometimes said that 
they meant to ask if be had sinned in a previous state of 
existence, but this is far from sure. ‘We must work 
the works.’’—The Revised Version makes it plural, includ- 
ing the disciples, who must work as well as their Master. 
——* He spaton the ground,”—Jesus sent him to the 
Pool of Siloam to test his faith and obedience; but why he 
used the clay and spittle is not clear. The Orientals think 
there is curative virtue in spittle. In other cases Jesus 
healed the blind by a word. Wecan only say that the clay 
was a sign of the removing of the film from the eyes.——— 
‘By interpretation sent.”—Translated here simply to 
show how appropriate the name happened to be. “Saw 
him beforetime that he was a beggar.”’—For this reason 
he was generally known.———“‘They had cast him out.” — 
Possibly from the synogogs: but this is not stated. It is 
likely to be simply from their company when they had 
called him. “* Worshiped him.”—He fell down en his 
face before Jesus and did him reverence. It is not clear 
that he worshiped him as divine, in the sense that we wor- 
ship Jesus Christ. 

Instruction.—Why men are born to an unhappy loi is 
not generally ours to know, and we must not be too ready 
to be positive about it. One whole book in the Bible, Job, 
is devoted to teaching the lesson the Disciples had not 
learned, that misfortune is aot always the result of sin. 
The righteous Job suffered by the permission of God, and 
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his three friends would insist that he was being punished. 
When asked about those on whom the tower of Siloam fell, 
Jesus repeated the lesson given here, that God has reasons 
of his own other than men’s sins for sending them misfor- 
cunes. 

That was a nice theological question that the Disciples 
asked; but Jeeus gave them no satisfaction. He did not 
come to teach theology but religion. 

It is interesting to know how people happened to be sin- 
ners; but it a vastly more important question how we can 
save them. When the Disciples saw the blind man they be- 
gan to talk theology; when Jesus saw him he began to at- 
tend to his cure. Christ’s way is practical religion. 

it isa fact that men do suffer for their parents’ faulte. 
A drunkard’s children are unfortunate in many ways, and 
are even more likely to grow up drunkards orthieves. We 
must not blame God for that, for it is a necessity of things. 
We must do all we can to remove the oceasions and tempta- 
tions of sin. 

Christ was the busiest of men. He was constantly im- 
pelled by the obligation of helping people, relieving dis- 
tresses. With him to see a distress was to suggest to him 
what he could do to relieve it. When wesee anything wrong 
or sad do we immediately think, How can I cure this? or 
do we simply think, Thisis bad, and leave it for somebody 
else to attend to? 

It was a blessed favor to his disciples that Jesus said: 
“We must work the works of him that sent me.” Jesus 
makes us his fellow-laborers, and gives us work to do in his 
vineyard. There is no one of us but has his work. 

That work we should attend to speedily, while the day of 
life lasts) We do not know how short it may be, and after 
that comes the account. 

Jesus had not tested the faith of the blind man before 
his offer of healing, and so he tested it afterward by serd- 
ing bim to work in Siloam. The man must dc his part, and 
not expect God to do it all. 

We get a beautiful lesson of exact straightforwardness 
from this blind man. He told the facts exactly, and added 
or suppressed nothing, and then was ready, when it was 
explained to him, to accept Jesus at all hazards. He wasa 
true, honest man, with a clear head and a true heart. 

Suppose that one does suffer for telling the truth and do- 
ing right, no matter. It pays in the long run. The man 
when healed told the truth, no matter what insults and 
injuries he received, and he thereby gained a place iu the 
kingdom of God. That pays. 

To laugh at anybody or insult avuybody for doing right 
or in any way following Jesus Christ, is a wicked thing, 
and one to be thoroughly ashamed of. If you see one re- 
fusing todo wrong when urged, then honor him and do 
not join with those that mock him. 

Jesus asked the mam when cured to be his disciple, to be- 
lieve in him. That he asks of each of us. 








Schoot and College. ' 


THE list of graduates to be voted for to fill the three 
vacancies on the Board of Trustees of Dartmouth College 
will be sent out io a few days, and the votes will be counted 
September 26th. Three vacancies are to be filled—one from 
New Hampsbire, one from Massachusetts, and one from 
outside New England—and for each place five pames will 
be offered By general consent in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts F. S. Streeter, ’74, of Concord, N. H., and J. 
B. Richardson, ’57, of Boston, will be selected, the other 
names being put on simply to comply with the require- 
ments. The other five candidates to be submitted to the 
graduates will probably be D G. Col ins, 67; Horace Rus- 
sell, 66; and C. R. Miller, ’72, of New York; C. W. Spaul- 
ding, ’63,of Chicago; and C. A. Pillsbury, ’63, of Minne- 
apolis. 





...»-The committee appointed by the alumni of Hamilton 
College to nominate a candidate for the presidency will 
send in their report on September 31. Among the candi- 
dates mentioned for the place ig the Bev. Dr. Charles Knox, 
of the class of 1856.. Dr. Knox is President of the. German 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, at New- 
ark, N. J., and belongs, also, to a family which has always 
been interested in the success of the college. His father, 
John J. Kuox, was a trustee of the college for many years, 
and his brothers, John Jay Knox, of this city, and Henry 
M. Knox, of Minneapolis, are among its well-knewn 
alumni. 


....Presideat Hartranft will be able to resume teaching 
at the opening of Hartford Theological Seminary in Sep- 
tember, and will assume, provisionally, the prescribed 
work in Confessional Theology. The R+v. Melancthon W. 
Jacobus will enter upon his duties as Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at the opening of the year, and Prof. 
Waldo S. Pratt has been appointed instructor in elocution 
for one year. 


....Dr. W. R. Harper, Presid ent of the new Chicago Uni- 
versity, and for some years Principal of Chautauqua Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, has been appointed Principal of the 
entire Chautauqna system. Bishop Vincent retains hig po- 
sition as chancellor, 


....-The Rev. Dr. Williard has been elected acting Presi- 
dent of Ursinus College, and Dr. James T. Good, of Read- 
ing, has been assigned to a professorship in the theological 
department, at whose head he is placed as Dean. 


----The Rev. J. D. Moffat, D.D., has declined the chair 
of Didactic and Polemic Theology in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, and will remain President of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College. 


.-..The Rev. George T. Purves, D.D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Charch, of Pittsburgh, will occupy the chair 
of Theology in the Seminary until a permanent Professer 
shall have been secured. 












September 3, 1891. 


....Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has given $6 300 as the neucleus of the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship of the Bible in the University of Denver. 


----Prof. John Mitchell, of Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Penn., has been elected Professer of Greek in 
Miami University, Oxferd, O. 


.-. The Rev. George Whitaker, D.D., of Marshal), Texas, 
has been elected President of Willamette University. 


+-«e-The name of Galesville University, at Galesville, 
Wis.. has been changed to Gale College. 


.... Brown University will receive $70,000 from the estate 
of the late J. W. Smith, of Providence. 














Personalities. 


ALEXANDER IRELAND, of Manchester, in some recent 
literary recollections, te)is how Hawthorne and Tennyson 
once found themselves inthe’same roem and yet did not 
meet. It occurred at an art exhibition in Manchester in 
1857, and in the following way: 

‘While we were looking at the pictures of the old masters I 
saw Alfred Tennyson and Woolner the sculptor enter the room 
together. I pointed them out to Hawthorne, who leoked Jong 
and steadily at Tennyson. I said to him: ‘ Will you not speak 
to bim and shake hands with him?’ to which he replied: * Oh, 
I could not do that, I never saw him before. It would be 
obtrusive,’ etc. ‘Nonsense!’ said 1;‘let me go to him and 
tell him you are in the room. I am sure he will be delighted 
to meet you and exchange greetings.’ ‘No, no; I cannot 
allow you to do this.’ I again remonstrated with him. 
I urged him to joia hands with Tennyson in spite of cenvention- 
al introductions and stupid earthly limitation: and customs. 
I contended that the fact of their being in the same room and 
within a few insignificant feet of each otber on this very day 
had been evidently ordained from the beginning of time, «nd 
that it would be a willful thwarting of the designs of Providence 
if the meeting did not become an actual and accomplished fact, 
that such meeting was in accordance with the eternal fitness of 
things, etc. All to no parpose. He wasinflexible. So these two 
men never spoke to each other inthis world. Hawthorne after- 
ward recorded in his journals how Tenuyson was pointed out to 
him on this occasion, and he devotes several pages to a minute 
and elaborate description of him, showing the quickness and 
keenness ef his observation.”’ 


..--David Christie Murray has been traveling in Austra- 
lia and other of the English colonies, and been making a 
rambling easy tour of the world, and is now about to 
return to England. Mr. Murray commenced his press life 
on the Birmingham Morning News, a journal no longer in 
existence. He was a member of the reporting staff, but was 
one of those handy men who could be turned to account in 
more than one branch of newspaper enterprise. While he 
was connected with the News the discovery was suddenly 
made that there was no serial story copy provided for next 
day’s paper. Imagine, then, the editor’s anxiety when the 
fact was communicated to him. Where was anew story to 
be found, then? Could Murray write a story? Of course 
he could. Murray could do anything. He could paint, 
and he could lecture without actually preaching. Murray 
was found, and, without any demur, he sat down to write. 
Neither elaboration nor carefully turned gbrase was posesi- 
ble. Next day appeared the first instal]ment of the new 
story, which, unlike the majority of Mr. Murray’s subse- 
quent stories, found ite name in that of the heroine. 


...-King Alexander of Servia is fifteen years old, and 
has, consequently, three years of minority before him. He 
is a well-grown boy, rather tall for his age, with a slight, 
erect figure and a good carriage. which speaks of smart 
drilling. In face he resembles both his father and mother. 
He has a round head and hair close cropped in the French 
fashion. The low forehead, sparkling eyes, srquare jaw and 
nose slightly tilted, are his mother’s, whose character, it 
may be remarked, has never been deficient in obduracy, 
but the expression of the features is King Milan’s, espe- 
cially when there is asmileonthem. The young King has 
@ pleasant smile and nice manners, but in general respects 
his education bas been deplorable. 


...-Mr. Sutherland Orr, writes to the Atheneum: 

* Browning loved Mr. Arnold's poems, and made at least one 
other person lovethem. I think ‘The Scholar Gypsy’ was that 
which most appealed to him; and it is the one instance I recall 
of his betraying sympathy with a dramatic or lyric sadness 
which held any reflection upon life. I first knew the poem 
through the lines in which it characterizes our modern exist- 
ence as a strange ‘ disease,’ a tale of ‘sick hurry,’ and * divided 
aim’; and they have lived in my memory through these many 
years in the sound of the low pathetic voice in which he re- 
peated them. But he fully appreciated ‘ Empedocles,’ as, indeed, 
its author kaew; and in their order of merit all the other 
poems.” 


....- Sultan Abdul Hamid has recently again shown that 
he is willing to a degree to adopt the eustoms of West- 
ern Europe. He recently arranged for grand festivities in 
his palace and admitted a reporter for a Turkish paper, 
who published an account of what he heard and saw—an 
unheard of innovation in Ottoman history. A leading 
actor in these festivities was a young officer, Mehemed Ali, 
wko bad received his military education in Germany, and 
to whom the Sultan has betrothed as first wife his favor- 
ite niece, Selima Muhtarik. 


-..-Capt. D. P. Dobbins, of Erie, Penn., the Superin- 
tendent of the district of the Life Saving Service em- 
bracing Lakes Erie and Ontario and the Ohio River from 
Pittsburgh to Louisville, is the owner of the “ Niaga- 
ra,’”’ the Government ship sunk for preservation in Misery 
Bay in 1814. It is his intention to have the vessel raised 
and taken to Chicago fer exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


-+eeThe grandfather of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon was 
an English clergyman, and his father, the Rev. James 
A. Spurgeon, still living, occupies a pulpit in London. 
Charles Spurgeon has twe sons, and both are preachers, 
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THE SUMMER AT HOME. 
BY E. IRENZXUS STEVENSON, 


THE usual retrospective point in the early autumn is 
reached. Only scattering, and by no means conclusive, 
indications and announcements of the many interests of the 
season to come are current yet. It isa fit time to overlook 
what has busied the makers and the hearers of music since 
spring gave place to summer. Such a review, however 
restricted, divides itself necessarily into two summaries— 
music at home in the summer of 1891, and music abroad. 
The latter naturally furnishes the most significant and 
considerable material. 

Early in July, Mr. Theodore Thomas began a series of 
orchestral concerts in the Madison Square Garden. Lasting 
about one month, they will not be remembered with satis- 
faction by those who recall the conducting of Mr. Thomas 
aforetime and the musicians constituting his former band. 
The orchestra nowa days suggests practically a new and very 
raw organization. Its performance in this series was gen- 
erally undisciplined, often quite unsatisfactory and imper- 
fect. Tbe programs in their inclination toward “popular” 
good music declined greatly in dignity. They were made up 
without proper regard to taste and novelty. The solo taleat 
was In much the same degree ordinary; and the Garden is 
a place where the lot of anindiff-rant or of a superior solo 
singer is quite unepviable. It is not agreeable to remem- 
ber that the professional adieux of a leader formerly so 
efficient, s0 invaluable and so favored in his orchestral 
material, should occur under conditions so commonplace 
and disappointing, to say the least. 

The Brighton Beach orchestral concerts, under Anton 
Seidl, have drawn very large and enthusiastic audiences. 
Programs and performances have been, alike,of the first 
order. It is to be believed that these entertainments annually 
would be far more useful and even more enthusiastically 
supported if they had their daily place in some central point 
in the city, and did nct subject residents or summer 
strangers to a night excursion for the pleasure cf hearing 
them. Perhaps in course of a season or two their locusin 
quo will be brought nearer home, even in sacrificing a sea- 
air temperature for a concert hall and in foregoing a sum: 
mer hotel’s support and patronage. A remarkable Cyclus 
of composers took place Jaly 27ch, 28th, 29th, 30csh and 31st, 
taking up, successively ** French composers ”’ (afternoon). 
‘Godard and Dilebes,” ‘‘ Rus.ian composers ”’ (afternoon) 
‘*Massenet,’’ ‘** Wagner’ (afcteraoon) ‘“Saint-Siens,” ‘‘Liszt’’ 
(atternoon) “‘ Bizet and Chabrier,” ** Lalo and Gillet,” and a 
special ‘‘SsymphonicConcer.” coacluding, which last general 
program contained Berlioz’s ‘“ Benvenuto Cellini ”’ Over- 
ture, Techaikowsky’s ‘‘Eleygie,’”’ Rubinstein’s ** Antony and 
Cleopatra’ Overture, and Beethoven’s *Eroica” Sym- 
phony. Earlyin this mopth the concerts are to be trans- 
ferred to the Madison Square Garden for ashort time. The 
election of Mr. Seidl to the conductorship of the New York 
Philharmonic Scciety, will be recaJled as having occurred 
in June, and his duties will begin in October. 

Beyond the concert work of the above two conductors, 
nothiug valuable has been current for New Yorkers and 
for that accustomed host of summer visitors who have 
turned this metropolis more and more into a summer city, 
in spite of the thermometer. The chapter of opera and of 
operetta—3ome creditable work at the Terrace Garden al- 
lowed for—has been of the stale, unprofitable or trivial na_ 
ture which New York in the warm months condones with 
patience or a warmer indulgence Even a courageous convic- 
tion a-growing here that a Becthoven or Brahms symphony 
isas agreeable in July as some feeble dance tune has not 
proffered yet anything advancing materially upon—shall 
one mention ** Wang’’?—or ‘*‘ The Tar and the Tartar”? A 
revival of Strauss’s ‘‘ Indigo’’ is not much more gratifying 

It has been a summer of notable German and other 
festivals in this country. To the huge Northeastern 
Saengerfest’s concourse in New Jersey’s very German 
Newark, the sixteenth celebration of the sort, came an 
aggregate of five thousand singers, chiefly of German 
parentage or birth, including societies from all parts of the 
Middle States and New England. The directors were Frank 
van der Stucken and Johannes Werschinger; the orchestra 
numbering about one hundred, and several soloists taking 


part. The programs were at once popular and classical. . 


The choral singing was notably impressive and vigorous, 
Prizes were allotted in conclusion. On July 8th occurred, 
in Milwaukee, the Northwestern Saengerfest. On July 
17th took place the third Biennial Saengerfest, of the 
Scandinavian singers of America, at Minneapolis. The 
annual Aschenbriédel Concert-Festival in this city has been 
so modified this season as to deprive the public of the 
musical enjoyment usually derived from this entertain- 
ment—last year conducted by Mr. Theodore Thomas. Va 
June 27th, and until July 3d, inclusive, occurred the Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Music Festival, directed by Carl Zerrahn. 
Haydn’s “* Creation,’’ Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’ and some 
minor works furnished the programs. The same town also 
enjoyed a largely attended Saengerfest. The meetings of 
various music teachers’ associations have occurred all sum- 
mer through, a numerously attended one at Utica, for New 
York State, and in Illinois, Michigan, Keatucky, Connect- 
icut and other sections of the couatry. With all short- 
comings and errors in management, the value of these in- 
stitutions is great. 

A remarkably efficient summer season of standard opera, 
sung in English, has been given in Philadelphia, under the 
direction of Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, at the Chestnut Street 
Opera House. Special success was made with Ponchielli’s 
**Gioconda.” The first performance in this country of the 
much-applauded “Cavalleria Rusticana,” by Mascagni, is 
likely to take place before Mr. Hinrichs ends his season. 
It is noteworthy that this city should be so dull operati- 
cally and Philadelphia in the summer possession.of what 
would make amends to us in a quite measure. 


appreciable 
Four deaths are to be recorded—that of Pailip Faerber 








and Gustav Habes, both of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and of Nathan Dye and James Moran, both distin- 
guished among Western teachers, and both residents of 
Chicago. Mr. Faerber was closely identified with our 
Philharmonic Society, officially and professionally, aman 
of fine qualities and an accomplished violinist. 

During the summer the arrangements for another large 
musical conservatory in this city have been established. 
It will bear the name of the Scharwenka Conservatory, 
and the brothers Xaver and Philip Scharwenka will be at 
its head. A large staff of instrumental and vocal teachers 
has been engaged. This new school will occupy the prem- 
ises 81 Fifth Avenue. 

Since spring have been completed the arrangements for 
the proposed permanent local orchestra on a large endow- 
ment;to be directed by Mr. Walter Damrosch; such 
orchestra’s nucleus, not to say membership, being the 
present Symphony Society band. The new Music Hallon 
Scventh Avenue will be its local auditorium, of course. The 
conductor has engaged Adolf Brodsky, who epjoys a bigh 
repute as a violinist, for the new organization’s concert- 
master: 

This is not the time to set forth any of the summer 
season’s results that belong to the province of announce- 
ments for the winter. In fact there is yet. uacertainty 
enough as to some very important ones to make a present 
reserve most desirable, as has been said. 

Ina résumé similar to this, next week the much more 
lively topic of the European musical summer of 1891 will 
be briefly considered, including the festivals at Bayreath 
and Salzburg. 








Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON started from Saratoga August 
25th oa a tour through Vermont, ia which he visited 
Whitehall, Fairhaven, Middlebury, Burlington, St. 
Albans, Richmond, Waterbury, Montpelier, St. Johnsbury, 
Ratland, Windsor, Bellows Falls and Prector. At all of 
these places,as well as at some others where the train 
stopped for a few minutes, he made speeches, and was 
every where received with enthusiasm. 


.... The Census reports from Alaska gives a total popu- 
lation of 31.000. Aleuts, 900; Indians, 5,000; Esquimos, 
18 000; Chinese, 2,300; whites, 4 800. This shows a falling 
off of 2,000 in ten years, and indicates a loss of about 6,000 
among the natives,as the whites aad Chinese have in- 
creased considerably. 


....Work at the Park Place disaster, New York City, 
continued until August 26th. Sixty-one corpses were re- 
covered. There were severai still missing, but these have 
mostly appeared. The various departments have instituted 
careful inquiries into the cause of the collapse of the walls 
of the building. 


..- Governor Page, of Vermont, has appointed Secretary 
Redfield Proctor as S2nator from V-zrmount in place of 
Senator George F. Edmunds, who resigned. Secretary 
Proctor will not have the War Department until Novem- 
ber. There has been no intimation as to who will take his 
place. 


.... The reciprocity agreement between the United States 
and San Domingo went into effect September ist. The 
report that reciprocity had been rejected vy Venezuela is 
denied, and the statement is made that fhe treaty was 
merely sent back for certain modifications. 


.-.-The American Bar Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Boston. Honorary medals were voted to David 
Dudley Field and Lord Selborne. 


....-Senator Sherman, at a reception at Toledo, O., made 
a strong speech on the silver question, opposing the unlim- 
ited coinage of silver. 


.. The Pennsylvania State Prohibition Convention me 
at Harrisburg, August 26:h, and nominated a full ticket. 


....The International Geological Congress met at Wash- 
ington. 


FOREIGN. 


....The Congressional party landed an army of 10,000 at 
the Bay oi Qaintero, north of Valparaiso, Aug. 24th. They 
wore met by 20,000 Government forces and a severe battle 
followed. The Government forces intrenched themselves 
in a strong position above the city. On the 28th telegrams 
were received stating that the Congressional army had 
been completely subdued and had surrendered. On the 
29th a telegram came from the United States Consul at 
Valparaiso that the Congressional army had stormed the 
intrenchments, defeated the Government army, demanded 
and received the surrender of the city of Valparaiso, and 
were in fall occupation. The admirals of the American 
and other fleets in the harbor took foreign residents under 
their protection and stationed guards over the Consulates. 
The Congressional troops were very orderly and did their 
best to keep the city in peace, but the disbanded soldiers of 
the defeated army committed many depredations. The 
cruiser “ Lynch” and three torpedo boats were captured. 
Troops were immediately dispatched to Santiago, which, 
according to telegrams received Aug. 31st, surrendered, 
and is now occupied by the Congressional party. Balma- 
ceda is reperted to have resigned and fled. Claudio Vin- 
cuna, the president elect, who was to have taken office 
Sept. 18th, is on board a German warship at Valparaiso. 
The general opinion is that the war is finished. 


....Census returns just issued in Canada, show a total 
population of 4,823,344, a gain since 1881 of only 498,534, or 
11.52 per cent. The Maritime Provinces and Quebec are 
stationary. Ontario shows a slight gain. The entire 
growth has been in the Western section, the increase ,in 
Manitoba alone being 92,182. Tais will occasion an im- 





creased representation for the West in Parliament. Some 
of the papers calling attention to the slight increase, raise 
the question as to what has become of the 850,000 immi- 
grants reported from Europe. 


....There were serious riots at Granada, Nicaragua, 
caused by the attempt of President Sacasa to arrest and 
send into exile a number of prominent men who were op- 
posed tohim. Their friends met and undertook to rescue 
them. Fifsy persons were shot. Granada is now in a state 
of siege. This does not affect work on the Maritime Canal. 


--»-Queen Victoria sent to Presideut Carnot a dispatch 
expressing her gratification at the visit of the French fleet. 
President Carnot returned his acknowledgments for the 
courteous reception accorded to the fleet. A banquet was 
given to the French sailors in the town hall of Ports- 
mouth. The French fleet left Portsmouth August 26th. 


....After a stormy meeting of the shareholders of the 
Freeman’s Journal, it was decided that the paper should 
after August 29ch, oppose Mr. Parnell The Board of Di- 
rectors opposed this action, and it is expected that they 
will resign. 


....The report was received August 25th that Emin 
Pasba had inflicted a thorough defeat on the dervishes, and 
had re-occupied all the old stations in the Equatorial Prov- 
ince, The report has since been denied. 


..--Official statistics show that the provincial debt of 
Italy amount to $2,980 500,000 in addition to the National 
debt, which is %5,000,000,000, making a total of nearly 
$8,000,000,000 


-_ 





GREEN MOUNTAIN POINTS BY PRESIDENT 
HARRISON. 


To discern the braving of tne good will of the good people 
of this country is very essential to those who in the midst of 
great perplexity and doubt, and under staggering responsibility, 
endeavor, as they ses the sight, to do it.—Richmond. 


.... Kings may rule over an ignorant people, and by their iron 
contro! hold them in subjection and in the quietness of tyran- 
ny; but a free land rests upon the intelligence of its people, and 
bas no other safely than in well-rounded education and thor- 
ough moral training.—Middlebury. 


.... We may not choose what laws we will obey; the choice is 
made for us. When a majority have, by lawful methods, 
placed a law upon the statute book, we may endeavor to repeal it, 
we may challenge its wisdom, but while it is the law it chal- 
lenges our cbedience.— Montpelier. 


....I think it is one element of discord and unhappiness in 
some of our sister Republics that the minds of their patriotic 
and generous people are too much swayed by their admiration 
for men, that they are often swept away from the moorings of 
principle by the love of a leader.— Windsor. 


.... We have come toatime in our development as a nation 
when | believe that interest on money is low enough for us to 
turn some of our accumulated capital from the railways into 
stream transportation on the sea; that the time kas come when 
we shall recover a full participation in the carrying trade of 
the world, when under the American flag steamships shall 
carry our products to neighboring markets and bring back 
their exchange to our harbors.—Bellows Falls, 


.... Let us pursue our lines of division. It is characteristic of 
a free people—it is essential—that mental agitation and unrest, 
eut of which the highest and best is evolved. But let us never 
forget that the fundamental thought of our Government is the 
rule of the majority, lawfully expressed at pure and clean elec- 
tions, and that, when thus expressed, tbe laws enacted by those 
chosen to make our laws are not less of the minority than of the 
majority.—Burlington. 


....l cannot always sympathize with that demand which we 
hear so frequently for cheap things. Things may be too cheap. 
They are too cheap when the man who produces them upon the 
farm or the man or woman who produces them in the factory 
does not get out of them living wages with a margin for old age 
and for a dowry for the incidents that are to follow. I pity that 
maa who wants a coat so cheap that the manor woman who 
produces the cloth or shapes it into agarment shall starve in 
the process.—Proctor. 


-+«»We are conspicuously a people abiding in respect and 
honor for the law. The law, as expressed in our Constitutions 
and in our statute books, is the sovereign to which we all bow. 
We acknowledge no other. To the law each and every one 
should give his undivided allegiance and his faithful service. 
There is no other rule that will being and maintain in our com- 
munities that peaceful and orderly condition, that good neigh- 
borhood and kindly intercourse, which is so essential to the 
happiness of any community.—Fair Haven. 


....We havea great and happy land--a people dwelling in 
bappy homes—and that is the origin of Government, and there 
is the essential of a contented citizenship. Aslong as we can 
preserve this independence and self-respect ani that degree of 
comfort.in the home that makes it a pleasant abode when the 
day’s toil is ended, and that enables, by the most careful thrift, 
the head of the household to lay by for the family and to lighten 
in some measure the care and labor of the children that are to 
follow him, there van be no happier land than ours.— Waterbury. 


.... Let us preserve all these iuspiring lessons of history, all 
these individual examples of heroism, of which Vermont fur- 
nished so many during the War. Let them not be forgotten. 
Let them be the illuminated and inspiring pages of your State’s 
history; and then, whatever shock may come to us in the fa- 
ture, whenever the hand of anarchy or disorder shall be raised, 
whenever foreign powers shall seek to invade the rights or lib- 
erties of this great people, there wilt be found again an impen- 
etrable bulwark in the brave hearts of a sturdy and patriotic 
people.—Rutland. 

....In the address delivered by President Bartlett, in 1877, at 
the observation of the centennial of the battle of Bennington, 
I noticed that he sgid, “* Trading Manchester sent two regiments 
to conquer a market,” and it recalled to my mind the fact that 
one of the great motives of resistance on the part of the colu- 
nies was the unjust trade restrictions and exactions which were 
imposed upon them by the Mother Country in order to secure 
the American markets forthe British manufacturer. You re- 
call how severe and persistent were the measures adopted in 
order to repress and crusn out the establishment of manufac- 
turing industries in the colonies. This battle f 


Or a Mardcet was 
never more or more strenuous than now among all the 
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THE RAILROAD PROBLEMS. 


In this issue we present to our readers 4 careful dis- 
cussion by competent writers of the railroad problem. 
That there is a railroad problem and tbat its correct 
solving is of the greatest importance to the American 
people, must be admitted by all. The railway interests 
are so vast and affect us directly and indirectly in so 
many ways that the question can be grasped only after 
a study of details. With this in view we have asked 
each of the writers presented this week to discuss the 
one part of the problem which especially appealed to 
him. By this means the whole matter gainsin clearness 
and force. 

United -States Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, needs 
no intfoduction. His State is vitally concerned in 
securing cheap transportation to and from the West, 
and the’ Senator’s paper naturally defends the railroad 
line he thinks most likely to serve New England best in 
that particular. His argument is a strong one, and his 
predictions es to future legislation have the weight of 
his long experience in Congress. 1t will be noted that 
by implication at least, Senator Hoar looks forward to 
still greater use of Canadian railways by the people of 
the United States, coupled, however, with power 
granted to the American lines to compete, a privilege 
now practically denied the latter by the terms of the 
Interstate Commerce law. It is significant on this 
point that Senator Hoar should quote with approval 
the much less rigid provisions af the Canadianlaw. As 
foreshadowing probable changes in our present Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Senator Hoar’s statements will 
attract wide attention among business men. 

‘The paper of ex-Commissioner Schoonmaker is a very 
thoughtful and well-considered criticism upon our pres- 
ent laws regulating commerce. With the experience of 
four years upon the Interstate Commission, but now 





freed from official silence, Judge Schoonmaker’s view of 
the practical working of the law is of great importance, 
no doubt voicing the opinions of the remaining Commis- 
sioners. His first, well-taken point is that the Commis- 
sion was made a quasi-judicial and at the same time a 
prosecuting body. Time will only confirm more strong- 
ly his opinion that these are inconsistent functions. 
Judge Schoonmaker holds also that the Commission 
should bave authority to enforce its decisions. He 
favors pooling or some similar form of combination 
among carriers—of course under governmental regula- 
tion—even to the extent of compelling the federation of 
railroads; because efficient regulation and correction of 
unjust discriminations are incompatible with unre- 
stricted competition. This has always been the ground 
taken by railway managers, and the argument is 
now powerfully supported by the ex-commicsioner, 
whose opinions cannot be ascribed to partisanship or to 
the desire of grasping corporations for further power, 
but proceed from aman of the people, anxious first of 
all for the public welfare. 

The review of the functions and accountability of rail- 
way directors by Mr. Charles ¥. Beach, jr., is forceful, 
because the opinions are those of a successful corporation 
lawyer, and are formed through experience. The paper 
does not give a flattering picture of the actual condition 
of things. Our laws are framed so as to allow directors 
to escape responsibility in almost every case, and under 
present circumstances this is necessary if we are to have 
directors at all. It would be unfair as well as impossible 
to change this responsibility from light to heavy, unless 
we at the same time changed the system. On this ques- 
tion of possible reform Mr. Beach advocates giving voting 
power to bonds even to the extent of controlling the cor- 
poration. He makes a good plea for his plan, and indeed 
there are good grounds for asking better protection to 
bondholders, yet there are also strong arguments against 
so radical a measure. Whether we agree as to the best 
remedy with Mr. Beach or not, all will thank him for his 
clear statement of the actual situation. 

Professor Warner was a member of the faculty of the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln, and speaks from ac- 
tual knowledge of the political wire pulling and bribery 
to be found in the capital cities of many Western States, 
His paper is a fairreview of the war between the farm- 
ing and transporting interests as it actually exists and 
of the tactics pursued, at the same time interesting and 
disheartening. It is possible that Professor Warner does 
not do full justice to railway managers in the Granger 
States in asking that under present circumstances they 
should defend all their actions openly. If Western 
farmers carry into their railroad disputes at home the 
same kind of economic heresies as those to which we 
have been accustomed in national matters—free silver 
coinage, money based on land, loans of money to farm- 
ers by Goverament and the like—the railway men 
may well ask suspension of public judgment if they 
wait for the ‘thorough and wise organization ” of farm- 
ers spoken of by Professor Warner before trusting too 
fully to an Alliance Legislature. 

Mr. H. G, Prout, himself the editor of our most in- 
fluential railroad journal, has not a high opinion of the 
railroad editorial as printed by the majority of daily 
papers. Accidents are always appalling. The explana- 
tions of their causes, of the feelings and actions of rail- 
road managers toward them, and of the efforts to stop 
them, makes up a paper of great practical interest. 
Every one who travels, or who sends or receives freight, 
will have a livelier sense of the importance and difficulty 
of the problem of safety. All these appliances cost 
money, and must in the end be paid for—at least, the 
jnterest on their cost—by those whose persons or prop- 
erty are protected thereby. Mr. Prout’s suggestion about 
the responsibility of the public and the pulpit for the 
passing away of the disciplined railway employé, and 
the rise of the labor ugitator, suggests one of our great 
problems. Indeed, nis whole paper is fruitful in sug- 
gestions which will be new to many of our readers, 

The finance of railway corporations is discussed by 
Mr. Thomas L. Greene. Certain fundamental truths 
not usually thought out are presented—truths which, 
however, must be understood if the railway investor— 
the small capitalist—is to buy bonds or stock with any 
approach to safety. It is a fact that many men think of 
railway bonds as safe because they are bonds. This idea 
Mr. Greene combats. But his whole paper will well 
repay careful reading. 

The statistical work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is one of its most valuable features, Knowl- 
edge, accurate and detailed, is necessary if we are to 
have such legislation on our railway problems as shall 
do justice to all concerned, The work thus far aceom- 
plished and the difficulties met with are well set forth 
by Professor Clark, of the University of Michigan. 
Federal and State Commissions have still much to do 
before their statistics will be made as valuable to legis- 
lators and to the public as they can be. The railways 
yet resent publication of their affairs, tho Professor 
Clark disposes of their objections very clearly. 

Mr. Meany, in an article long but interesting, gives 
the history of the changes in our railways during the 
decade. His tables of mileage, population and area con- 
tain food for much thought, while the statements of 
earnings and dividends paid’ show plainly enough that, 
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on the average, our railroads are not too prosperous, 
Indeed, it is as showing one result of diminishing profits 
that the table of consolidations and extensions of lead- 
ing Western systems takes a new significance. The 
statistics of the number of employés and of persons 
killed and injured in the United States and in Europe 
are valuable. 

An original solution of the general problem is offered 
by Mr. George H. Lewis, He would have a corporation 
formed of all the existing railways in which Govern- 
ment, Federal and State, should be fully represented. 
This he claims would avoid the evils of the present con- 
ditions and the probable—indeed, certain—evils of abso- 
lute ownership by the State. There is no doubt that 
amalgamation of smaller roads into larger systems is to 
be expected in transportation as in industrial affairs 
generally, If this consolidation proceed to such lengths 
as to create a railroad power formidable en: ugh to cause 
alarm, then we shall be compelled to devise remedies 
against the new danger. Nothing of this kind seems at 
present in sight. The plan advocated by Mr. Lewis is, 
however, a good subject around which to group the gen- 
eral arguments. : 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILE. 


THE war in Chile seems to have come to an end. The 
recent overwhelming victory of the Congressional party, 
by which Balmaceda’s army was broken up and the city 
of Valparaiso occupied, is probably the last important 
scene in the struggle between the dictator and the Con- 
stitutionalists. Santiago, according to the latest reports, 
has surrendered; and with the capital in their bands, as 
well as*all the seabuard, there will remain little to be 
accomplished. A desultory, rather guerrilla, conflict 
may be kept up in some of the southern sections; but 
even that is doubtful, and the probability is that the 
period of war is over. 

The contest has been somewhat unique in the history 
of South American republics. Instead of being a strife 
between rival leaders of political parties, it has been an 
¢ffort on the part of one man to keep the control which 
a popular vote had put into his hands, and in a way en- 
tirely subversive of all popular or constitutional rights. 
The whole affair appears to us a weak attempt to repeat 
the history of the Consulate and Empire, The utter 
disregard of constitutional limitations, the bold effront- 
ery with which everything and everybody that opposed 
him has been put aside by Balmaceda, looks very much 
asif the Chilean had become enamored of Napoleon’s 
history, and had endeavored to duplicate France in 
South America. 

That he has failed is due, probably, chiefly to the fact 
tbat a half century of successful republican, constitu- 
tional government, had developed an independence of 
individual judgment such as we have not generally 
credited to the States of Spanish America, 

The full story of the conflict and the causes that led to 
it will not probably be written for some time to come. 
Certein facts, however, are patent.- 

The present Constitution of Chile was adopted in 1833 
afcer sixteen years of strife, almost of anarchy, follow- 
ing the seven years of fight for independence. During 
these fifty-eight years it has constantly strengthened 
its hold upon every class of the people. Citizens and 
officials alike have avowed their adherence to it, and it 
nas proved itself well adapted to the developing needs 
of the country. In general it resembles the Constitution 
of the United States, differing, however, in certain im- 
portant particulars. The President holds office for five 
years and cannot be impeached; the Cabinet is consti- 
tuted on the English plan rather than the American, 
holding office on Parliamentary approval; orders is- 
sued by the President require the signature of a Cabinet 
Minister, and disapproval by Congress is followed by 
the resignation of the Cabinet. 

José Manuel Balmaceda was elected President in 1886 
for the term of five years, ending September 18th, 1891. 
He had distinguished himself as a leader in the House 
of Representatives, and was high in favor with the peo- 
ple. For three years all went well; but in 1889 a dispo- 
sition began to be manifested by the President to 
strengthen his personal hold upon the Government by 
composing his Cabinet of men who should subserve his 
own interests. The high position held by Chile in the 
world’s markets, the great value of its mines and com- 
merce, offered no slight inducements to a man who 
could utilize official influence. Dissatisfaction increased 
on every side; and at last, in January, 1890, Balmaceda 
took the extreme step of closing Congress, demanding 
the resignation of the Cabinet, who were generally ac- 
ceptable to the people, and filling their places with men 
upon whom he could rely to carry out his own schemes 
during the five months before the next regular session. 
On the re-assembling of Congress, June 1st, a vote of 
censure against the Ministers passed both Houses by a 
large majority. For the first time in the history of the 
Constitution the Cabinet refused to resign. The Con- 
gress retorted by refusing supplies. Then followed 
riots in Valparaiso and Iquique, fomented, as was 
stated, by Balmaceda’s agents in the hope of terrify- 
ing the Congress into submission. After a time Bal- 
maceda yielded only to re-affirm as soon as he 
could his old position, and the time passed by in 
charge and counter charge. The President utterly re- 
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fused to convene Congress according to the repeated re- 
quests of the Committee vested by the Constitution 
with the duty of watching over the interests of the 
nation during the interim between the sessions of Con- 
gress. On December 3ist, 1890, the appropriations for 
the Army and Navy expired, and in January the Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation, declaring that it was impos- 
sible to carry on the Government under the Constitu- 
tion, and assuming absolute dictatorial power for him- 
self. The Members of Congress, meeting at Santiago, 
issued a proclamation, declaring the President, in view 
of his repeated acts of subversion of the Constitution to 
be absolutely incapacitated for office and to be deprived 
of it from that day. Balmaceda retorted by dissolving 
Congress,and ordering a revision of the Constitution and 
the election of a new Congress. 

The issue was thus fairly joined. The Army remained 
with Balmwaceda, while the Navy joined the Congression- 
al party, which proceeded at once to carry out the regu- 
lar form of Government from Iquique, altho Balma- 
ceda, by holding the capital Santiago, kept the appear- 
unce of Government. 

It is not necessary to review the course of the last few 
months. The contest has been a bitter one, and one in 
which it has been almost impossible for outsiders to fol- 
low events with any degree of assurance that the reports 
were accurate, In all the history of cable telegraphy 
we do not recall a single instance where news has been 
8o persistently unreliable as that which has come to us 
from Chile during the last few months, It is but justice 
also to the agents of the Congressional party to say that 
while rumors on both sides have not always been sup- 
ported by facts, the positive misstatements, to use a mild 
term, culminating in the astounding telegram of last Fri- 
day, have come from the so-called Governmental party. 
Balmaceda could scarcely have contrived a more con- 
spicuous way of advertising his complete failure than 
to send, as he did, a statement that the Congressional 
army had surrendered the very day before Valparaiso 
was in their hands. + 

The Congressional party have a hard task before 
them. With an empty treasury, large sections of the 
country in disorder, disappointed partisans of the de- 
feated dictator ready to take advantage of any false 
move, it will be no easy thing to restore confidence 
and re-establish national credit. Tne lessons of over half 
acentury have not, however, we believe, been learned 
in vain; ambitious Presidents will recognize that the 
Coustitution cannot be detied with safety; and the whole 
air of South America will be clearer for the struggle 
resulting in a victory for Constitutional Government. 
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THAT “DUBLIN SCANDAL.” 








WE have already mentioned the excitement caused in 
Church circles in Great Britain over the ordination of a 
middle-aged man, by the Archbishop of Dublin, under 
the rite of the Reformed Church of Spain as a deacon in 
that Church. This act has culled down the bitterest 
censure from all the High Church Anglican journals, 
and we find, somewhat to our surprise, that The Church- 
man, of this city, also condemns it. The matter interests 
us less as a question of ecclesiasticism than as a ques- 
tion of missions; for if the theory of the critics be cor- 
rect, then it is absolutely impossible for any Episcopal 
Church to carry on any mission except among Moham- 
medans and Idolators. 

The facts we may repeat. Among the Protestant 
congregations in Spain are a number that prefer the 
Episcopal government, They are under the general 
supervision of Sefior Cabrera, who, however, has not 
been ordained as bishop. In 1878 these congregations 
appealed to the Lambeth Conference for recognition 
and the ordination of a bishop. This was declined at 
the time; and when a similar application was made to 


the Lambeth Conference of 1888, the committee re-" 


ported: 

‘We trust that in time they may be enabled to adopt 
such sound forms of doctrine and discipline, and to secure 
such catholic organization as will permit us to give them a 
fuller recoguition.” 

This can hardly mean anything less than that the 
Conference was not satisfied then with their constitu- 
tion; but was willing to ordain a bishop when the 
organization was perfected. But meanwhile, in 1883, 
at a meeting of the Irish Episcopate, to which memori- 
als had been sent, praying for the consecration of their 
bishop-elect, Archbishop Plunkett, of Dublin, an- 
nounced that, unless the other bishops protested; he 
would perform such Episcopal functions for the Reform- 
ed Spanish Church as they might absolutely need. No 
protest was made, and Archbishop Trench heartily ap- 
proved. Accordingly Archbishop Plunkett held several 
ordinations in Spain and Portugal. Again, at the 
meeting of Irish bishops in 1889, he again stated that 
he would coutinue tbe discharge of Episcopal functions 
for the Ib>orian R2formed Church in the absence of any 
protest. The announcement was approved and no pro- 
test received. Tne present ordination of a deacon dif- 
fers from previous ones, in that it was performed in 
Archbishop Plunkett’s unconsecrated private chapel in 
Dablin instead of in Spain, The Primate of Ireland has 
written a letter in response to one of his Grace of Dub- 

hin, calling attention t> tais o27 ele meat and express- 
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ing the opinion that it was irregular; but he is in sym- 
pathy with Archbishop Plunkett’s service to the Span- 
ish Church, if only it is rendered on the peninsula and 
not in Great Britain. 

The real objections to Archbishop Plunkett’s action 
are two—for this objection of locality is hardly worth 
considering. One is that he is invading the sees of a 
sister Church, the Roman Catholic Church of Spain. 
The other is that the constitution of the Reformed 
Church denies the Real Presence in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and practically denies baptismal grace. This is 
very offensive to the High Churchmen. It is the in- 
vasion of jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic bishops 
which offends The Churchman of this city. It says men 
can find field enough for missions without intruding in 
the jurisdiction of other Churches, and that ‘‘ whenever 
they attempt to enter Roman Catholic, Greek or other 
jurisdiction with a good intention of promoting reform, 
they undertake a work which has never yet been per- 
formed, for no Church was ever yet reformed from 
without.” 

Now, we do not care to go at length into any refutation 
of this theory; we only want to call attention to what it 
means. It means that all churches in the Anglican com- 
munion shall absolutely abstain from any mission work 
in any country where there are Roman Catholic bishops, 
or Greek, or Armenian, or Nestorian, or Coptic, or Jaco- 
bite, or Abyssinian bishops claiming jurisdiction. It 
makes no difference how corrupt any of these churches 
may be; it makes no difference how earnest the call of 
those may be who are Icoking for the truth. They may 
call with all Macedonian fervor for a pure gospel, but 
until their own ecclesiastics give permission—which per- 
mission will not be given—Anglican Christians are re 
quired tu refuse to give theminstruction. But if Angli- 
can Christians refuse, other Christians will not; and as 
Archbishop Plunkett says, this means giving up Spain 
to the Presbyterians, and so with all the countries in 
which these various Churches are established. One 
would think that it would be easy to see that there must 
be some flaw in the logic that would lead to such an as- 
tounding conclusion. 

Weare told that ‘‘no Church was ever reformed from 
without.” ‘That is an extraordinary statement. An im- 
mense amount of reform has been done from without, 
and where not done replacement has occurred, which is 
just as good, and the two Churches have gone on side by 
side. The best way to reform a corrupt Church is to put 
a reformed Church by its side. The influence of the 
Protestant Reformation on the Roman Catholic Church 
was immense. Much might be said of what outside in- 
fluence did for the reform of the English Church and of 
the Swedish Caurch. In our own country, if the Roman 
Catholic Church is a very different one from that in 
Mexico, the outside influence of Protestantism has not 
been unfelt; and, to take more striking examples, the 
extraordinary reforms which have been taking place 
during the last fifty years in the Armenian, Nestorian 
and Bulgarian Churches, and in the Greek Church also, 
in Greece, have been produced almost entirely by out- 
side influence. ‘There is no more profitable way, and 
scarce any other practicable way, of reforming a Church 
than to put beside it a Church which shall be to it an 
example and which shall compel it to adopt better 
methods. 

We have written this because we would not have 
British or American Episcopalians hampered in any 
good mission work. Side by side, Catholics and Prot- 
estants are equally spurring each other to good works 
in England itself,and in Ireland, without concerning 
themselves with questions of intrusion. Each finds its 
mission. What is good for England and Ireland is good 
for Spain, Protestant missions do not hurt in Mexico, 
or Cuba or Brazil; they tone up the native Churches, It 
will be an unfortunate thing for the present and for 
the future of Churches of the Anglican communion if 
they excluds themselves from a part in this good work, 
and give it all over to the non-Episcopal denominations. 


- 


THE PRESENT CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 


WE have a good deal of sympathy with the old minis- 
ter who once remarked that it made cold chills run 
down his back to hear the Christian ministry spoken 
of as an attractive calling, that for himself he never 
thought whether it was attractive or not, and that the 
worst thing thatcould befall it would be vo make it at- 
tractive. 

A good brother present made probably the only reply 
this line of remark required, that while he was of much 
the same opinion he also thought that, considering how 
things stood, there was no pressing call for an agency to 
render the ministry any less attractive than it is. 

These two remarks represent very closely the position 
the ministry has held in thiscountry a hundred years or 
more, and which it is hkely to hola for a hundred years 
or more to come. It is a position which has enough 
hardship and sacrifice in it to make it an unworldly 
calling, and as such to keep it close to the sympathies 
of men; and, on the other hand, it is a position where 
power and influence do notat all depend on the ques- 
tion whether it is or isnot acomfortable nest to live in. 
It will certainly drop very much from the high position 
} it now holds should the impression get abroad that its 
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members are drawn to it by the worldly attractions of 
the situation. 

The motives that draw men into the ministry and 
create in them a strong sense of duty to engage in that 
life-work are of a kind which act very powerfully on a 
certain class of minds of the highest and noblest moral 
order, and it is not difficult to see that those motives are 
likely to grow stronger rather than weaker in the near 
future, 

The evangelistic appeal is very certain to become no 
weaker, The mission field is opening and extending. 
Places are waiting for workers of higher endowment 
and better training. As the work advances it becomes 
more difficult and trying, and the motive-pressure on 
devoted Christian men to take it up becomes correspond- 
ingly stronger. At home the development of social, 
industrial and municipal life among the neglected 
classes points to a condition of things which is sure to 
make a stronger appeal than ever to devoted young 
men; and it is a curious fact with regard to the claim of 
the ministry on young Christians that, opposite as the 
social conditions are which meet us in the country dis- 
tricts and in the neglected city fields, the call for minis- 
terial work in both is about equally pressing. 

Turning from the world of poverty, weakness and 
neglect to the world of power, wealth and secular arro- 
gance, we must see there a motive to undertake the 
ministry which must stir the hearts of noble young 
Christians as it never did before. Secularity, secular pas- 
sion, seculsr philosophy, secular art, secular life in all ~ 
its forms,bave always been the great enemy of Christ and 
the great peril of human souls. Never were they more 
so thannow. Never wasthere such holy provocation to 
preach the Gospel against them as now. Never was there 
so much mute and yet stirring appeal to the hearts of the 
faithful in the spectacle of modern secular life as now. 
Next to the constraining love of Christ, which bas much 
in common with it, what more powerful motive can 
urge a Christian young man to devote his life to the min- 
istry? Certainly it is an issue which grows more press- 
ing ard more defined, 

If we cast a glance at the field of religious opinion, 
there is promise and need enough there to give the Chris- 
tian ministry a mission such as it never has had since 
the seventy went out to preach. There never was a time 
when human society stood in such pitiful need as it does 
now of all the help it cam receive from Christian philos- 
ophy, Christian ethics, and Christian example. The hu- 
man mind is fairly staggering under the pride of knowl- 
edge as human character is staggering under the pride 
and pompof wealth. The world and its treasures, the 
mind and its achievements, have in these recent times 
mounted up to such enormous magnitudes as to have 
swamped the spiritual convictions of men, and left them 
in a position of bafflement where nothing is so much 
needed as the helpful, guiding, reconstructing work of 
the minister of Christ. Never in all the history of the 
Church has the call to that ministry seemed to come more 
plainly from God, and never since the Church began has 
there been a time when human society needed more than 
it does now the formative and constructive influence of 
a trained, intelligent, and broad-minded ministry, or was 
sure to reward that ministry with more of the honors of 
great usefulness. 

Giibioads 


SOCIETIES OF AUTHORS. 








EVER since the dinner of the Society of Authors in 
London, some months since, there has been more or 
less of general discussion as to the proper scope of such 
societies. Some have considered them mere gatherings 
of “sore heads,” who, with extravagant ideas of the 
merits of their own productions, imagine that the pub- 
lishers are responsible for the lack of interest that the 
public take in them. Some seem to think that they 
furnish a sort of system by which the author is going 
to be able to squeeze the publisher a little more, and 
gaiu for himself a fairer proportion of the income tliat 
comes in from the vast reading public. 

The best contribution to the discussion that we have 
seen is an article by Geo. Haven Patnam, in the Sep- 
tember number of the Forum, It is written avowedly 
frou the publisher’s standpoint, but it states the case of 
the author very fairly, and it furnishes what seems to 
us a true basis for a Society of Authors that should do 
a great service not only to authors but to publishers. 
The gist of the difficulty between authors and publishers 
consists in the majority of cases in the proverbial igno- 
rance of authors in regard to the methods of publishing, 
and the actual sales-value of their productions. The 
responsibility does not, however, rest entirely with 
them; and one cause, the one which after all has been at 
the bottom of most of the aggravated cases, is hinted at 
in one of the closing sentsnces of Mr. Putnam’s article: 

‘“ Whatever shape the compensation of tue author may 
take (excepting only tnat of a purchase outright of his 
copyright) he is of course entitled to precise information 
as to the publishing statistics of his books, ‘he yearly or 
half yearly accounts readered should give to him clearly 
presented statements, showiag the numoer of copies tnat 
have been printed and the number that have been sold, and 
tne records ia the pablisning office, serving as vouchers 
jor these statements, should bs as open for his inspection 
(at all reassaable times) a3 are tae files of the press 
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notices. I think it is probable that this is the practice of the 
leading publishers, at least in the United States.’’ 

This puts the case fairly and squarely, and, barring 
the ignorance referred to above, no author could have 
any just reason for complaint against any house that 
carries out such a rule. It is also undoubtedly true that 
the great majority, certainly of the leading publishing 
houses, do not only have but keepthe rule, There are, 
however, a vast number of houses that can scarcely be 
called leading houses, and while among them a majori- 
ty are undoubtedly honorable in their dealings, there are 
just enough whose practice, occasionally if not oftener, 
verges on the sharp, if it does not cross the line. Were 
it possible for authors to have dealings only with hon- 
orable houses the chances for dispute would be infinitely 
lessened, The diffisuity com’s in regard to the others. 

Ip these two lines, we conceive, rests the work of a 
legitimate and valuable society of authors. Its object 
should be first, instruction; second protection. It should 
gather and give out accurate information as to the busi- 
ness part of the author’s work, enabling him to under- 
stand the accounts that the publisher presents, It could 
also assist him in the securing of well-recognized rights. 
It would seldom, if ever, come into collision with an 
honorable house; indeed, it would be the means of reliev- 
ing such of many a source of perplexity and diffculty; 
but when a publisher refused to do what every one 
will agree with Mr. Patuam in saying that he ought to 
do, it could bring some pressure to bear to secure his 
accordance to what might easily be made a law of cus- 
tom. 

With the ebronic complaints of authors we have little 
patience, being reminded of the story of the minister 
who came to Murray with a sermon, which his devoted 
parishioners wanted to have published, and on being 
asked how large the edition should be, said: ‘‘ There are 
about 80,900 ministers, who, I think, will want to read 
it. You had better put that as the edition.” The veter 
an publisher smiled and went his way. Some weeks 
later the dominie, calling for his account, learned that but 
30 copies had been sold, and that Mr. Murray, wiser than 
he, had made the edition 100. Per contra we might re- 
fer to the course adopted by Olive Schreiner when she 
found her book selling, but no returns coming in to her, 
She had a number of stamps printed, and insisted that 
one be put on every copy. As the publisher called for 
the stamp; the returns came in, Tae vast ignorance of 
the details of business on the part of the author is thus 
supplemented by an occasional lapse on the part of the 
publisher, and between the two a genuine society of 
authors ought to fiad ro»m for existence, 
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FLYING MACHINES. 


So far as one can see, the one great invention yet re- 
maining to be achieved, is that of mechanical flight, 
and to that numerous; inventors are directing their at- 
tention. We constantly hear claims of success, but 
nothing yet has really proved successful, chiefly, it 
would seem, because almost all have depended upon the 
use of a balloon, and a balioon is itself utterly imprac- 
ticable if one desires to go with any speed against the 
wind. 

One of the very best of American students, Prof. S 
P. Langley, has lately sent to the Paris Academy of 
Science a communication recounting his experimental 
researches on mechanical flight. He is not an inventor 
and has no plan for making an air ship. All he attempts 
to do is, as a mathematician and a physicist, to investi- 
gave the principles which will settle the po:sibility and 
the practicability of mechanical flight. His conclusions 
are extremely favorable, and for this reason deserve 
serious attention. 

Professor Langley first studied the supporting power 
of air upon a horizontal surface left free to fall, but 
propelled horizontally. He took a plane weighing about 
a pound, three feet long and about four inches wide, 
held flat, and dropped it about four feet. It ought to 
have fallen, under ordinary circumstances, in half a 
second; but when it was pushed horizontally at the rate 
of thirty feet a second, it took three-quarters of a 
second for'it to-fall. At forty-five feet a second it took 
over a second for it to fall, and when propelled at the 
rate of sixty feet a second, 1t took two seconds for it to 
fall; that is, it was held up in the latter case a second 
and a half by the inertia of the air. 

Next, this experiment was varied by having the plane 
elevated at an angle, so that when pushed forward one 
component of the force would lift it. We will not give 
the figures in full. Suffice it tosay that when the angle 
was forty-five degrees it took a very considerable force 
to keep it from falling; but when the angle was dimin- 
ished, the amount of force required was diminished in a 
remarkable degree. Thus, when the plane was elevated 
to an angle of ten degrees, a velocity of forty feet a 
second would k2ep it from falling, and this velocity 
could be given by aconstant force of about a quarter of 
apound. At an elevation of five degrees a velocity of 
about fifty feet was necessary to keep it from falling, 

which could bz acquired by a constant force of less than 
one-cighth of a pound; while, at an elevation of two 
degrees, a velocity of sixty-five feet would hold it in 
equilibrium, which could be obtained by a constant 
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be a little more clearly understood by being reduced to 
familiar engine power. A one horse-power engine, ac- 
cording to his figures, ought to cause a system of planes 
weighing 77 pounds to advance horizontally at an angle 
of ten degrees; while at an angle of five degrees a one 
horse-power would sustain 122 pounds, and at two de- 
grees it would sustain 209 pounds. 
Now this comes far within the limit of the powers of 
asteamengine. E gines can be made weighing less than 
fifty, or forty, or thirty pounds to the horse power, and 
carrying their own fuel at that; that is, two-thirds of the 
power of the engine, theoretically, could he used for the 
purpose of flight, and less than one-third would be re- 
quired to sustain the machine in the air; all this suppos- 
ing, of course, the flying machine to be already launched; 
and, doubtless, the most difficult part of the problem in 
practical aerostation will be the commencement of the 
flight. 
Professor Langley’s experiments have been carried on 
for a number of years, and a recent publication of his 
by the Smithsonian Institution, ‘‘ Experiments in Aero- 
dynamics,” gives a full account of them. He believes 
that what is feasible in theory will be accomplished in 
practice, and that it is a matter of only a very few 
years. In England, Mr. Maxim, one of the best-known 
scientific men, is building a machine which is nearly 
ready for launching. It will be propelled by alight screw 
making twenty-five hundred revolutions a minute; and 
the motive power, it is reported, is supplied by a petro- 
leum condensing engine weighing eighteen hundred 
pounds, and capable of raising a forty thousand pound 
weight. His inclined plane will, it is stated, be an enor- 
mous kite, measuring one hundred and ten feet long and 
forty feet wide, but we understand there will be no 
balloon. It is in this direction only that success seems 
possible. 

But what a revolution this will make in custom houses. 


Editorial Ustes. 


WE add eight pages this week, required by the extent of 
the important papers on the Railroad Problems. Senator 
Hoar writes on the Canadian Railroads as Servants of the 








United States; ex-Commissioner Schoonmaker on Govern- 
mental Regulation; Charles F. Beach, Jr., on the Daties 
of Directors; Prof. A. G. Warner on the Railroads and the 
Farmers of Nebraska; H. G. Prout on the Safety of Pas- 
Thomas L. Greene on Railway Bonds and Stocks; 
Prof. F. G. Clark on State Interference; Mr. John Meany 
gives the statistics of the past decade; and Mr. George H. 
Lewis proposes further consolidation. Besides these arti- 
cles we must call attention to one extremely interesting on 
Lowell’s youth, by his boyhocd’s younger schoolmate, 
Higginson. President Thwing also writes 
on Prohibition in Maine; the Rev. Duncan C. Milner or 
Prohibition in Kansas; Mr. Arthur Reed Kimball on News 
and Newspapers; and Susan Hayes Ward on un imposing 
scheme for a Natioval Art Museum. The poems are by the 


sepgers; 


Colonel 


dridge, Mary A. Mason and R. K. Munkittrick; and the 
stories by Elizabeth Stoddard and Bertha E. Holbrook. 


THE announcement by Governor Page, of Vermont, that 
he will appoint Secretary Proctor as successor to Sena 
tor Edmunds is one that meets the warmest approval of 
every one. The only regret is the cause, for Senator Ed- 
muods has won the highest esteem of every one in his 
long and brilliant service. Hehas given an illustration of 
what character and conscientious diligence cando. Be 
youd question the leader of the Senate, he leaves for bis 
own reasons, because he needs rest from arduous service. 
In the appointment of his successor Governor Page has 
only followed the universal voice of the people of Vermont 
and of the country, which has approved his wise adminis- 
tration of the Department of War. He has secured much 
important legislation from Congress. Who Mr. Proctor’s 
successor will be is not yet known; but it seems to be ex- 
pected that he will be taken from Vermont. 


The Atheneum prints a hitherto unpublished letter of 
George Washington’s dated December 14tb, 1799, not long 
before his death, and which contains his clearest utter- 
ances regarding slavery. We quote the passage: 

“It is demonstratively clear that on this Estate [Mt. Vernon) 
I have more working Negroes by a full moiety than can be em- 
ployed to any advantage in the farming system, and I shall 
never turn Planter thereon. 

“To sell the overplus I cannot, because [ am principled 
against this kind of traffic inthe human species. To hire them 
out is almost as bad, because they could not be disposed of in 
families to any advantage, and to disperse families I have an 
aversion.” 

He goes ou to say that something must be done or he fhall 
be ruined; that his receipts have hardly been able to keep 
him afloat; that he would receivea greater net profit from 
balf than he would from the whole of his workers, and 
that he has resolved “if it can be accomplished to settle 
Plantations on some of my other Lands.”” There was nota 
better, more thorough and scientific farmer in his day than 
George Washington. He was exact, nice in agricultural 
work as he was in his accounts. His convictions on slav- 
ery have previously been known, but nowhere have they 
been expressed perhaps so clearly as in this letter. 


On August 28th Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes regghed his 





force of about one-twentieth of a pound. But this. may 


as saying lately, “when we find that we are growing old. 
it always comes as a shock to us when we first discover 
that others regard us as old. Life seems more and more 
like a dream as one reaches old age,”” But old age is rather 
a thing of the spirit than of the flesh; and in this country 
of intense life, where there are no children, where the child 
is born a hundred years old, and we see the elfish, prema- 
ture wisdom in the tiny faces in the street, it is encourag- 
ing to find a man bearing his eighty years with such serene 
content as this fortunate poet. Dr. Holmes is a humorist, 
indeed; but he is something more than that, as “Elsie 
Venner” attests, and many a noble poem besides. In wish- 
ing bim well on his birthday, we are led to think of it asa 
festival in American letters of noble significance to us all. 
A life so wise and kindly and hopeful must surely have 
shaped itself in obedience to that high-hearted spirit which 
sO Many years ago saw the Chambered Nautilue. 

‘“* Where its dim, dreaming life was wont to dwell 

As the frail tenant shaped its growing shell.” 

There is no more beautiful stanza in our New English lit- 
erature than that which says: 
“Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more.” 
It is not fanciful to suppose that a man with sach poetry 
in his heart could the more easily reach the utmost dignity 
of manhood, to wear his eighty years without an infirmity 
or a regret, and with increasing admiration of his fellow- 
men. For such there is no old age; they skip their dotage 
like an unnecessary grade in Nature’s common school. 


AN extraordinary story of a lynching comes from George- 
town, Ky. Two hundred men went to the jail and de- 
manded the keys of the jailer, who gave them up, accom- 
modatingly, as soon as the formality of showing him a 
pistol had been gone through. We here repeat the press 
dispatch: 

* Going in the jail corridor, the mob’s spokesman asked: 

“* Where is Frank Dudley?’ 

“* Here [ is, boss,’ replied the Negroin his cell. Tae door was 
unlocked. Dudley came out and dressed himself. The spokes- 
man then said: 

“* We want you to go with us.’ 

‘“** All right, boss, responded Dudley, ‘ [il go, but { didn’t kill 
Marse Hughes a-purpose. It was accidentally. He was my 
bes’ fren’.’ 

“* Well, never mind about that,’ said the leader; ‘we’re going 
t» hang you accidentally’; and the entire crowd laughed at the 
joke. 

“*Let’s hang the Kendalls, too,’ yelled one of the mob. This 
setthe Kendalls wild. Yesterday they tried to exterminate the 
Jarvis family. They began to pray for mercy. Governor Can- 
trill came in at this moment, and in a little speech to the mob 
begged them to not hang the white men. ‘Take the Negro if 
you want to,’ said he, ‘but let the law take its course with the 
white men.’ es 
According to the story both the innocence and the courage 
seem to have been with the Negro Dudley rather than with 
the white Kendalls. Perhaps we ought to be grateful that 
civilization has gone so far as to hesitate about lynching 
white people. We ought to add that the Governor Cantrill 
is not the present Governor of Kentucky, that office being 
held by Mr. Buckner. 


THE elitor of The Catholic News is the most distin- 
guished and the veteran American Catholic historian, and 
we are therefore surprised to have him say that the arga- 
ment against the geauineness of the holy coat of Treves 
would be equally valid against the Four Gospels. It says: 

“Where is the evidence having the least validity that they 

are the writings of the Apostles, St. Matthew and St. John, and 
the disciples, St. Mark and St. Luke? Isit not improbable to the 
last degree that we have the real writings of these men? We 
have not the originals; we have no copy made from the origina! 
manuscripts and properly authenticated. The strongest evi- 
dence of their authenticity is the fact that the Catholic Church 
hasso presented them to the world for eighteen centuries.” 
Let us see. We have an unbroken succession of Church 
Fathers and of complete translations, reaching from the end 
of the first century to the time of Constantine, testifying 
to the Four Gospels, and from about Constantine’s time we 
have manuscripts still existing. For the holy coat there is 
not one scintilla of proof before Constantine, and after him 
the coat disappeared for seven centuries, and again for 
four, and again for three more. It has no continuous doc- 
umentary history; it has no indor ement of the Catholic 
Church even, only the approval of occasional Popes, inter- 
spereed with similar approval of rival relics. [s history 
a lost art? 


THIs admirable and irenic utterance of Dr. Storrs, whose 
seventieth birthday we recoided last week, will express 
the views of all lovers of the Bible and believers in it: 


“I look upon the Bible as the book for the world, and [ see its 
divine authorship as plainly as I see the authorship of God in 
the stars, which I know no human mechanic could have built 
in his workshop and flung out into space; ard when the critics 
pick away at the Bible [ say, Well, it is no great matter; if it 
gratifies them, it does not hurt me; and as long as ali the uni- 
versities in the world combined are not able to make another 
Bible that shall be so cosmical in its range of appeal and so 
mighty in its power over men and women, over mind and heart 
and life and over the growing civilization itself to which it 
ministers, I rest assured that this is God’s book and not man’s 
—as certain as I am that this is his globe under my feet, and not 
something which human carpenters bave builded.” 


Nothing will please Dr. Storrs more than to know that the 
receipts of the American Board, of which he is president, 
have been $630,590 during the first eleven months of the 
present fiscal year, against $547,801 Jast year. ' 





WE "Tae are lately some “‘ Don’ts” addressed to minis- 
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which we take from a colored Methodist paper in the 
South: 

“ Don’t— 

“ Allow a person who is praying to be Lallooed at by anotber, 
‘Go on,’ ‘ That’s.it,’ ‘Talk to the Lord,’ etc.” 

** Allow suppers in the churches you have charge of on Satur- 
day nights.” 

* Allow your wife to work out by the day for wages.” 

“ Salute all the ladies with a kiss.” 

“Run railroad excursions on Sunday.” 

“Preach people’s funerals after they have been dead six 
months.” 

* Allow stewards to have fun with the people while taking the 
collection.” 

“Preach Talmage’s, or anybody’s else, sermons word for 
word,” 

“Let stewards or other members of the church drink the 
wine left from sacraments.” 

“Tell the people how much you know.” 

“Tell the people you never had ‘any book learnin’ nor no 
schoolin’ neither.’ ” 


A CATHOLIC layman writes us: 

In an article inthis week's issue of Tot INDEPENDENT headed 

“ Catholic Litmus Paper,” you say, in effect. there are two op- 
posing sections in the Roman Catbolic Church, one party be- 
lieving in Holy Relics, scapulars, rosaries. medals, etc., and the 
other and more inteliigent party, who take no stock in these 
things at all. 
Our point was that one section mak:s much and the 
other little of such things, and that their treatment of 
them is an index of their position. We do not mean to say 
that the progressive Catholics deny the virtue of these holy 
objects, but that they do not emphasize it. Our corre- 
spondent goes on to say that it is the bad Catholics, who 
have given up their religion that discredit relics and med- 
als. We did not refer to them but to good and pious 
priests, as well as laymen. Oar friend continues: 

Neither on this question are the editors of the Catholic Dic- 
tionary to be followed as exponents of Catholic doctrine. You 
may not be aware that as soon as the article on the scapular in 
the Catholic Dictionary was published it immediately attracted 
notice as being so entirely contrary to the accepted teaching of 
the Church on the subject. The Rev. Richard Clarke, S. J., one 
of the ablest theologians and philosophers among English 
speaking Catholics, writing in the London Month, thoroughly 
¢xploded whatever claim the authors of the so-calied Catholic 
Dictionary had to pose as expounders of Catholic teaching, at 
least on this subject. The article appeared, [ think, in 1886 or 
1887, and the Catholic Dictionary has been very little heard of 
since as an authority on Catholic subjects—at least among 
Catholics. 

If any of your readers wish to.see this whole question of the 
honor due to relics, etc., fairly treated by an inteliigent Cath- 
olic, who never felt called upon to apologize for or minimize 
his faith or its practices, I would refer them to Cardinal New- 
man’s * Present Position of Catholics in England,” pp. 298-303. 
A selection from Dr. Newman’s works, containing the cbapter 
above referred to, is published in New York in a cheap form. 


It seems, then, that there are two wings in the Catholic 
Church, one represented by the editors of the Catholic 
Dictionary, and the other by the Jesuit Father Clarke. 
The point of Cardinal Newman’s argument is that we all 
begin with the miracles of the Apostles, and that then 
Protestants assume as their first principles that ‘‘ What 
God did once he is not likely to do again’’; while Catholics 
assume as their first principle: ‘‘ What God did once he is 
likely to do again.” Therefore, he says, Protestants refuse 
to accept evidence of modern miracles which Catholics ac- 
cept easily, as in the order of God’s government, and ex- 
pect. Even so we suspect he would find it bard to believe 
that there is virtue in a silver medal we bought for a quar- 
ter in a Catholic establishment in this city, and which we 
are assured, if put in a horsetrough, will protect animals 
who drink there from disease. 





To one who watches the drift of things, the following, 
written from Rome by Dr. Thomas O’Gorman, Professor of 
Recent Ecclesiastical History in the Catholic University at 
Washington, and which we find in The Northwestern 
Chronicle, is of no little interest: 


“In France two questions absorb all minds: the 1enewal of 
the triple or rather quadruple alliance and the move on the 
part of some Catholics headed by Lavigerie to accept loyally 
the Republic and strive to Catholicize it. - I cannot but 
regret the want of union among Catholics in response tothe 
appeal of Cardinal Lavigerie, an appeal that bas come through 
him from higher quarters. Leo XiIlis a statesman; Cardinal 
Lavigerie is a statesmen; the Catholics of France seem to lack 
statesmen. They have no comprehension of the possibilities of 
universal suffrage, guided by religion; they do not understand 
the Republican form of government; they whine about Free- 
masonry and Jewish influence; they are a people of thirty-six 
millions of Catholic voters; they whine and they do nothing, 
Archbishop Ireland’s centennial discourse, preached in Balti- 
more more than a year ago, is one of the forces and grand doc- 
uments in the Lavigerie campaign. It has been admirably 
weil translated and circulates by the thousand. Some few lead- 
ing spirits understand it and make it their platform; but the 
masses especially among the older clergy are too far behind the 
age and the republican spirit to feel its force and follow its 
guidance. France, | think, must struggle on beneath the yoke 
of Freemasons and Jews, until the generation that has known 
monarchy disappears.” 


Tue bulletins of the United States State Board of Geo- 
graphical names are interesting. They indica‘e just the 
beginning of a kind of work to be dote by our Government 
for the spelling of our language which bas been done much 
more extensively and autboritatively by the German Gov- 
ernment. The Government is a very large printer of 
documents and its example will have an immense influence. 
The Third Bulletin has todo with geographical features 
upon our sea and lake coast and rivers, and its decisions 
have been reached at the instance of the Light House Board. 
In every case were it is possible the “‘s”’ of the posse-sive 
has been dropped, and where it is not dropped the apostro- 
phe is droppe 1; thus Avery’s Ladze become Averys Ledge, 
and Babb’s Island becom:s Babbs Island. It may look a 

little stvange to see H slletts point, Marys River, St. Helens 








Bar, Devils Elbow and Throgs Neck without the apostrophe, 
but the amendment is in the right direciton. No one ever 
pronounces the apostrophe, and there would be no more 
ambiguity if the apostrophe were omitted in writing. In 
fact the apostropte is a survival of the unfittest, and is one 
of the first things that ought to go. Other languages do not 
use it with the possessive ‘‘s,” and only the absurd con- 
servatism of English orthograpt y has retained it. It ought 
to-ba dropped everywhere. 





A SINGULAR instance of ‘‘a man without a country” is 
that of the Rev. G. F. Verbeck, D.D., Missionary of the 
Reformed Church in Japav. Dr. Verbeck came to this 
country from Holland, and not long after announced his 
intention of becoming a citizen of the United States. 
About a year later he left for Japan, and has resided there 
as a United States citizen, tho without a passport, for fully 
thirty years. On a recent visit to America he applied for a 
regular passport, but was refused on the ground that he 
had not been a resident of the country for seven years after 
his application. Meanwhile, on account of non-residence, 
his citizenship in Holland had lapsed, and the result was 
that he had no national protection for himself or family. 
Dr. Verbeck then turned to the Japanese Government, but 
there are no naturalization laws in Japan, and no pro- 
vision for foreigners to become Japanese subjects; and all 
he could do was to make a general request for such pro- 
tection as the Government felt that it could afford. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs granted Dr. Verbeck a Special 
Passport for himself and family, and accompanied it with 
a note expressive of the high regard entertained for him es 
a@ missionary. After a formal statement of the case the 
note says: 

“You have resided in our Empire for several tens of years, 
the ways in which you have exerted yourself for the benefit of 
our Empire are by no means few, and you have been always be- 
loved and respected by our officials and people. It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure that I send, on a separate sheet, the Special 
Passport which is desired, and which [ trust will duly reach 
you. Furthermore, the Special Passport above referred to will 
be of force and effect for one year dating from this day, and 
permission is granted you to renew and exchange the same an- 
nually. Respectfully, 

** [Signed and sealed.] ENOMOTO TAKEAKI, 
** Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 
The Passport says, that 

“The persons above named, being under obligation, while in 
this Empire, to obey the imperial laws and regulations in the 
same manner as the subjects of the Empire, shall be permitted 
from July 4th, 1891, until July 3d, 1892, to travel freely through- 
out the Empire inthe same manner as the subjects of the same, 
and to sojourn and reside in any locality.” 

Japan is to he congratulated on gaining what: Holland and 
the United States have lost. 

FROM more than one source tidings come that the slave 
trade of Africa is approaching its end. It hasin »ota few 
instances destroyed its own resources; and as the whole 
continent is becoming more and more under foreign infiu- 
ence we may hope that the day is not distant when it will 
be a thing of the past. The recent definite arrangements 
between England and Germany in East Africa are an 
omen for good. {n this connection it is interesting to note 
that Sir C. Euan Smith comes to the defense of the Sultan 
of Zauzibar against those who declare his antislavery de 
decree an imposture. He say:: 

* In season and out of seasun those who have been responsiLle 
for the conduct of affairs in Zanzibar (including the Sultan 
himself) have kept the all-important fact of this all-important 
decree before the eyes of the Arabs; and the” Arabs themselves 
know and thoroughly appreciate the intention of this decree, 
and, of course, the inevitable results of that decree. But more 
than this, I say that the records of the British Agency will 
show that since that decree has been promulgated throughout 
Zanzibar, Mombasa and Pemba, it has been constantly put into 
force in the face of the determined opposition of the Arabs, 
whom it affects. In regard to the legitimate slave-holding 
Arabs (not the slave-dealing Arabs), we are bound in justice 
and right to treat them with all the consideration we can legit- 
imately show. To put such a decree as that ip force and to give 
its full effect to it, must. in all wisdom, be a maiter of time, 
and it must be heralded by many measures that take time to 
prepare.” 


...-At last we have what appear to be reliable reports as 
to the Salton Lake. The Southern Pacific Railroad Com 
pany has sent members of its engineer corps to make tho 
rouzh investigation, and they have given in their official 
statements... From this it appears that the break was due 
to the exceptional floods in the Colorado River, and was by 
no means unprecedented; that the water not only is not 
rising, but is receding, and will in all probability disappear; 
that the only chance of the permanency of the lake is in the 
formation by the Colorado River of a bar. For this and for 
the investigation of the possibility of the entrance of the 
Gulf of California they recommend investigation. 


....Senator Sherman’s magnificent speech against the 
free coinage of silver, at Paulding, O., last week, is just 
the clear statement we would expectfrom him. Heshowed 
that the present law, which purchases at market value 
quite all the product of our mines and stores it as bullion, 
but does not coin it, and only issues bullion notes against 
it, is very different from a proposition to allow the free 
coinage of silver for anybody who will bring to the mint 
silver costing only seventy-seven cents. No one would 
coin gold when for seventy-seven dollars’ worth of gold 
bullion he could buy silver bullion which would produce 
one hundred dollarsof coin. Gold would go. 


....The contrast between Friday’s and Saturday’s tele- 
grams in regard to the war in Chile reminds us of the rule 
adopted by Americans residing abroad during the War of 
the Rebellion, who were compelled to rely upon Reuter’s 
telegrams for their information as to the progress of the 
Northern armies. An overwhelming Confederate victory 
meant a moderate Confederate victory. A moderate one 
meant a drawn battle or a slight Union success, A drawn 
battle indicated a Union victory. A moderate Union vic- 








tory meant an overwhelming Confederate defeat. There 
never was an overwhelming Union victory, not even a 
Gettysburg. 


.... England has such an enormous task in hand to rul 
India that we must not be surprised at considerable rest 
lessness. The Government made a serious mistake in pros 
ecuting and then failing o convict a newspaper fo 
offensive comments on the t rial of the Manipuri rebels 
There is doubtless much discontent with those who do no 
like the reforms that have been introduced inthe marriag 
laws, etc., but they do not seem to represent the best edu 
cated and progressive of the natives who cannot fail to see 
how much better British rule is than anything that can be 
substituted for it. 


.-..-An Alabama subscriber writes: 

Inclosed find P. O. order with which renew my subscription 
to THe INDEPENDENT. I[ cannot get along without Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, and believe it would have a large circulation here 
but for its politics. The South is Demoératic, and is going to 
remain Democratic as long as it has the Negro question to dea 
with, and not even the Almighty himself can make the people 
of the South anything else than what they are—Democrats. 

We trust that our subscriber has not learned his profanity 
of THE INDEPENDENT. We commend him to the history of 
Pnaraoh if the history of Sau: of Tarsus will not avail. 


....-Edward Everett Hale tells us that the committee which 
have in charge an effort to secure a portrait of Cromwell for 
the old South Meeting House, Boston, have nearly decided 
on a copy of Cooper’s picture (*‘ paint me as I am.”’) It is 
rather a matter of surprise that no picture or statue of 
Cromwell is exhibited in any public place in the ** New 
Eogland which he Joved,” and which, it might be said, he 
made. In 1746 George Washington, in his first Boston visit, 
stayed at the *‘ Cromwell’s Head” in School Street. The 
house is still an eating house, and a good one; but the sign 
bas long since gone. 


...-[¢ is iateresting and encouraging to note that the 
commeats in the various Methodist papers of England on 
the recent Wesleyan Conference, lay great stress upon the 
anxiety of all, both ministers and laymen, that strength 
should be concentrated on spiritual work as the main 
work. There isa limit to the usefulness of forever legislat- 
ing and organizing. The Itineracy, etc., are all proper 
subjects for discussion in their place, but they are means 
to au end, and that end must be a‘‘ mighty, living spiritual 
community.” 


....For the first time since the War the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance movement is dividing the white people pretty nearly 
evenly, and so gives occasion for bitter political quarrels. 
In one day last week we had news of insults and the lie 
given and blows and threats of duels in encounters in 
which the Alliance leaders took part. The best thing about 
it is that the duels do not materialize. It seems to be gener- 
ally understood that the day for duels is past. That is a 
big step for civilization. 


.-..At a recent examination of candidates in Texas forty- 
two out of seventy-seven applicants for teachers’ certifi- 
cates were nuns. The law forbids the use of any State 
money for sectarian schools, but the Attorney General of 
the State has very properly decided that this does not for- 
bid members of religious orders to be employed as teachers. 
It is a serious question, however, and one that has come up 
in this State, whether a teacher can be allowed to use in 
school a distinctive religious garb. 


....We congratulate General Dryenfurth on his grand 
luck in rainstorms. He says that in three weeks six rain- 
storms were produced, three of which were downpours; 
and a dispatch declares that large quantities of dynamite 
exploded last Friday on the highest peak of the Socorro 
Mountains in New Mexico, broke the drought, producing 
the heaviest rainof the year. Skepticism is very natural, 
but we shall be extremely glad to be convinced. 


....-A good deal has been said lately of the importance of 
endowing good secondaty schools. Mrs. N. H. Hotchkiss, of 
Lakeville, Conn., has heard this to some profit, and has 
given to trustees $275,000 to establish in that beautiful 
town a school which shall be preparatory to Yale College. 
She has also given seveuty-five acres of ground. ‘The plan 
is to expend $75,000 on buildings, and reserve the rest for 
endowment. 


.... That was a most astonished mother in Salina, Penn., 
who, the other day, in admiaistering needed correction to’a 
disobedient son, applied the switch across his hip pocket, 
in which he had not informed her he had eight boxes of 
toy pistol caps. They exploded and tore his trousers and 
burnt the adjacent portion of his body. Mothers can draw 
the moral. 


...-[Im successive polygamy, as marriage after divorce 
has been called, a due observance of the proprieties should 
be observed. We notice a failure in this respect in an 
Arkansas divorce last week. The judge who granted the 
decree immediately married the lady to a new groom who 
was on hand and did not wait for the ink to dry. 


.... We bave often said that the rule requiring absolute 
upanimity of a jury oftea works injustice by the crankivess 
of asingle man. We are glad to see that the Bar Associa- 
tion, at its meeting in Boston last week, passed a vote 
favoring a verdict on a three-fourths majority in civil 
cases. 


..--Lt is officially announced that all the British colonies 
of Australia and the vicinity, including New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, British New Guinea, and the Fiji Islands, have 
joined the Postal Union. That is a political example for 
interdenominational alliances, if not confe jeration. 


....Chattanooga, Tenn., has Negro bank president who 
was oncea slave. His name is J. W. White, whom the 
Chattanooga Times describes as a “courtly " gentleman. 
The bank has white as well as colored stockholders, and 
loans money impartially to white and black. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


THE GROWTH OF CATHOLICISM 
IN ENGLAND. 





THE claims and connter claims as to the 
growth of Catholicism in Engtand have 
been very contradictory. None have been 
more positive in their assertions than the 
leaders of that Church themselves. It is 
well known that the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, Dr. Manning, has declared 
that the “great day” is near, when Eng- 
land shall have returned to the fold of the 
Church of Rome, and will become the evan- 
gelist of the world, Such extravagant pre- 
dictions, to judge from surface indications 
merely, seem by no means to be only the 
enthusiastic hopes of sanguine ecclesiastics, 
but apparently are based upon facts and 
figures, It is true that from 1829 to 1889 
the number of priests in England has in- 
creased from 447 to 2,743, the churches 
from 449 to 1,630; the number of higher 
Church institutions of learning from 2 to 
85, the monasteries from none to 229, the 
number of monks from 16 to 433. It is also 
true that in the last half century the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has become au even 
greater factor and force in the various 
phases of public life and thought; that 
many of the nobility have become converts, 
there seeming t> be an epidemic of this 
character among them for a short time; 
that since the Emancipation Act and the 
Reform Bill of 1829 and 1831, the Roman 
Catholics have been politically prominent; 
that since the re-establishment of the hier- 
archy ia Scottand in 1851 and in Eogland in 
1878, this Church has evinced a remarkable 
zeal: that cathedrals and churches, chapels 
and cloisters, monks and nuns, and indeed 
the whole equipment of the splendid organ- 
ization of that Church, bave opened a can- 
stantly increasing number of avenues for 
forming, molding and influencing the des- 
tinies of England to the representatives of 
the Roman See 

Yet while all these things, which Roman 
Catholics papers never tire of holding up 
for the contemplation of their Protestant 
neighbors, are true, they are not the whole 
truth by any means, While there can be 
no doubt that that Church has grown abso- 
lutely to a noteworthy degree, it is equally 
certain that it bas not grown relatively and 
that its increase in England has not been in 
proportion to the growth of the country as 
such, nor does it enjoy that proportion of 
influence and power which its numerical 
strength would lead one to expect. The 
merit of having demonstrated this anew is 
that of Professor Dr. Buddensieg, of Dres- 
den, the leading Wickliffe specialist of our 
times and one of the most thorough stu- 
dents of English ecclesiastical affairs in the 
present century. [na long article, which 
he contributes to the first number of the 
Preussesche Jahrbticher for the current 
year, he discusses the question in all its 
details, the characteristic features of the 
essay being its statistics and the quotations 
from English Roman Catholic papers in 
confirmation of his views. 

Among the prominent journals of the 
Roman Catholit Church cited by Dr. Bad- 
densieg is also the Tablet, the official organ 
of Cardinal Manaing. In May of 1887 he 
openly acknowledged that “the annual 
losses of Anglo-Romanism far exceed the 
annual gains.*’ A leading contributor to 
the Catholic periodical, The Month, in 1885, 
states that in 1841 the Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation of England and Wales was 800,00) 
As the total population from 1841 to 1885 
increased from 18,856,000 to 30,540,000, or 


sixty-two per cent., the growth of the R»- 
man Catholic coutingent ought to have been 
496,000; i. c., DOt counting the conversions 


or immigrations, the Roman Catholics iu 
1885 ought to have been 1,296,000. But isis 
statistically proven that since 1845 over one 
million Irish Ruman Catholics immigrated 
to England, so that the Catholic population 
in 1885 at the lowest ought to have been 
considerably over two million. Lastead of 
this, it was only 1,362,760. As these data 
and their lesson are from a Catholic author 
in a leading Catholic jouraal, no complaint 
of anti-Catholic interpretation can hold 
here. 

Naturally these data are in part only 
theoretically assumed: but the perfectly 
exact and reliable figures taken from the 
official records of marriages in Eagland tell 

hesame tale. In 1845 the number of Ro 
man Catholic marriages in the Kingdom 
was 1.95 per cent. of all that were cele- 
brated, and hence were about the exact pro- 
portion to the Roman Catholic population; 
in 1850, when thousands and tens of thou- 
sauda of irish swarmed into the country, 
the percentage was 3.18; in 1853 it reached 
high-water mark, namely, 5.09 per cent:, 
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Since then there has been a steady decrase, 
namely in 1865 it was 4.7[ per cent.; in 1885 
it was 413 In this year of 197,745 mar- 
riages, 139,913 were Protestant, and 8,163 
Roman Catholic. 

Buddensieg proves further that the claims 
of converts in high places has been greatly 
exaggerated, as also the claim that propor- 
tionally a larger number of Catholics occupy 
positions of influence than do the Protest- 
ants. It has recently been claimed that the 
army had supplied 142 converts, the pavy 
29, literary circles 36, university circles 481, 
church circles 337,etc. Over against these 
data which stand on thcir own responsibil- 
ity, the writer shows that of 620 members 
in the House of Lords only 40 are Roman 
Catholic, mostly from Ireland, while in 
proportion to the population it ought to be 
90; and of these 40, 13 are coaverts. In the 
House of Commons of 495 EKuglish members 
only 5 are Roman Catholics, when it ought 
to be 24; of 79 Scotch members none of: this 
faith, while Ireland has only 75 in its con- 
tingent of 103. Inthe Cabinet of the Queen 
there are 16 members, but of these only one 
is Catholic, namely, Mr. Matthews, altho 
the proportion of Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land would lead one to expect two or even 
three. Of the other 33 chief officers of State, 
30 are Protestant and one a Jew, and only 
two Catholics. Among the 204 members of 
the Privy Council of the Queen there are 
only nine Catholics, altho proportion- 
ally there ought to be 30. The article in 
question abounds in data, facts and figures 
of this kind. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Anniversaries of the Free Baptist 
churches are to commence in Hillsdale, 
Mich., October 6th. 





....Dr. Pentecost has decided to resume 
his evangelistic work in Calcutta next 
winter. The Calcutta Missionary Confer- 
ence, ata recent meeting, expressed its great 
gratification at the decision and will extend 
to him a hearty welcome. 


...The famous Cathedral of Iona, it is 
said, is to be partially renovated by the 
Duke of Argyll, and handed over to the 
Established Chureh of Scotland (Presbyte- 
rian) that services may be held in it occa- 
sionally during the tourist season. 


...-The Diocese of Mackenzie River, ex- 
tending north from Athabasca to the Polar 
Sea, has been divided so as to give a new 
diocese, that of Selkirk. The veteran mis- 
sfonary, Bishop Bom-pas, of the Church 
Missionary Soclety, is to have jurisdiction 
over this most inhospitable and roughest 
part of British North America. 


....The first meeting of the Icelandic 
Synod of the Lutheran Church was held a 
few weeks since at Winnepeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. The Synod has twenty-four con- 
gregations and over 5,000 souls. Several 
new congregations in Minnesota joined this 
year. A mission has been started in Utah, 
where there are a number of Icelanders who 
have been led by deceptive Mormon mis- 
sionaries. 


.---A decision has been rendered in the 
long-contested equity suit between the lib- 
eral and radical factions of the United 
Brethren in Christ, arising out of the adop 
tion of a new constitution at the general 
conference in 1889. Judge Stewart gives 
his decision in favor of the liberal party, 
affirming that their course has been entire- 
ly legal, and that they bave a right to hold 
the property. There will be an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 


...-l[n Moscow a conference of missiona- 
ries was recently held for the purp:se of 
discussipg ways and means of bringing into 
the fold of the Orthodox Church the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Dissenters in the 
Empire, and especially the Stuadists, or 
Bible Christians, who in recent years have 
increased in a remakable manner. It is 
characteristic of the spirit of the Russian 
Church, anda téestimonium paupertatis of 
a most lamentable character for the spirit- 
ual weakness of that communion, that the 
result of the deliberation was an appeal to 
the brute force of the State to suppress 
these heretics, whom the arguments and 
appeals of the ecclesiastics will not convert 
or pervert, The methods and manners em- 
ployed in th: sappression of Protestantism 
in the Baltic Proviaces in late years appeal 
strongly to these uasuccessfal missionaries. 
In the midst of this dreary outlook it is 
pleasant to note that these mission methods 
meet with the condemnation of at least a 
few Russian papers. Tne Russkaja Shisu 
(Life of Russia) has protested against this 
program of cruelty. It condemns the pro- 
posals of the Archbishop of Kief, that the 
Stundists be forced ont of the factories an a 





the railroad services; that guardians be 
placed over their children; that they be 
forbidden to have schools of their own; that 
they be deprived of their political rights; 
and the paper prophesies that these meas- 
ures will prove an absolute failure, and 
appeals to history in justification of its pro- 
test. 


....The Congregational *Year-Book for 
1891 shows some interesting facts. The 
total number of church members is 506,832, 
besides 69,601 who are put down as absent. 
Massachusetts naturally leads off with 103,- 
659, more than twenty per cent. of the 
whole. Next comes Connecticut, 59,037; 
New York, 43,255; Illinois, 34,067; Ohio, 
31,821; Michigan, 23,821; Iowa, 23,562. Kan- 
sas shows a total of 12,042; California, 11,- 
856; Nebraska, 9,844; and Washington, 
2,661. There are 4,619 ministers, of whom 
1,557 are without charges, leaving only 
3,062 regular pastors in charge of the 4,817 
churches. Some of these, however, have 
the services of licentiates, and only 986 are 
reported as not supplied. Here Maine leads 
the list with 83; then comes Massachusetts, 
73; New York and Ohio, each with 66; 
Iowa, 56; Michigan and Wisconsin, each 53. 
The Sunday-schools,including those not coa- 
pected with the churches, show 645,976 mem- 
bers. The additions to the Church were 47,- 
872, of whom 27,592 were by confession; 15 325 
of them coming from the Sunday-schools. 
The total Benevolent contributions were 
$2.270,161, of which Massachusetts gave 
$675,285; Connecticut $360,749; Illinois $230, 
180; New York $210,280; Minnesota $144,580. 
Tne Home expenses of 4,094 churches were 
$6,091,221, following much the same propor 
tion as the contributions. Home Missions 
lead with $468,042, or,if we include theA meri 
can Missionary Association, ($163,795,) and 
the New West Commission, ($43,314,) $675,- 
151. Foreign Missions have $349,733; Church 
Building $233,412; Education $169,513; Sun- 
day-schools $50,733; Ministerial Aid $19 173, 
and other causes, $772,446. A comparison 
with the statistics of 1889 shows an increase 
in membership of 14,837; in churches, 128. 
The additions to membership have fallen off 
by 2,077, and the number of ministers is less 
by 21. Sunday-schools show a growth of 
about 35,699 (a part due to better reports). 
Contributions have fallen off, the loss being 
$127,876, while home expenses have increased 
by $44,259. The heaviest loss was in Educa- 
tion, #167,628; Foreign Missions, $8,196. 
Home Missions gained $3,875, A. M. A., 
316,707, and Church Building, $16.673. 








Missions. 


WE have received from Dr. A P. Hap- 
per the following copy of the translation 
of the Edict of the Emperor of China in re- 
gard to the troubles in that country. It 
was telegraphed to ali the high officers of 
China on the day it was issued, It was fur- 
nished to our Government by the American 
Minister, Col. Charles Denby: 


“The Tsung Li Yamen (or Council of Minis- 
ters) has memoralized us in regard tothe mis- 
sionary cases that have occurred in the 
various Provinces, asking that we issue strin- 
gent instructions to the Governor General and 
Governors to Jose no timein devising means 
for a settlement thereof. It is represented by 
the Yamen that in the month of May the mis- 
sionary premises (Catholic) at Wuhu, in the 
Province of Arhei, were fired, and destroyed 
by a mob of outlaws. At Tan Yang Huen, in 
the Province of Kiang Su, and at Wusueh, in 
the Province of Hupeka, similar outrages have 
been committed on missionary establishments 
there, and it is now necessary that the mis- 
creants should be arrested, and unrelenting 
measures taken in good time to provide against 
further outrages of this kind. 

“The propagation of Christianity by foreign- 
ers is p:ovided for by treaty, and imperial de- 
crees have been issued to the Provincial au- 
thorities to protect the missionaries from time 
to-time. For years peace and quiet have pre- 
vailed between Chinese and foreigners. How is 
it that recently there have been several mission- 
ary establishments burned out and destroyed, 
and all happening at about the same time? 
This is decidedly strange and incredibie. It is 
evident that among the rioters there are some 
powerful outlaws whose object is to secretly 
contrive or plan for discontent among the peo- 
ple by circulating false rumors and causing 
them to become agitated and excited, and then 
to avail themselves of the opportunity te rob 
and plunder; and peaceable and law-abiding 
persons are enticed and led to join them, re- 
sulting in a tremendous uprising. If strenuous 
action is not taken to punish the miscreants, 
how can the majesy and dignity of the law be 
maintained, and peace and quiet prevail? 

“Let the Governors General and Governors 
of the Liang Kiang House know, and Kiang 
Su, Kiahi and Hupek issue, without delay, 
orders to the civiland military officers under 
their respective jurisdictions, to cause the ar- 
rest of the leaders of the riots, try them, and 
inflict capital punishment up»n them as a 
warning and example to others in the future. 





The doctrine of Christianity has for its pur- 

Pose the teaching of men to be good. Chinese 
“converts are subjects of China, and are ame- 
nable to the local authorities. Peace and 
quiet should reign among the Chinese and 
missionaries, but there are reckless fellows 
who fabricate stories that have no foundation 
in fact, for the purpose of creating trouble. 
Villains of this class are not few in number 
and are to be found everywhere. Let the Tar- 
tar Generais,Governors General and Governors 
issue proclamations warning the people not to 
listen to idle rumors or false reports which lead 
totrouble. Should any person secretly post 
placards containing false rumors with a view 
to beguile the minds of the people, strenuous 
steps must be taken to cause the arrest and vig- 
orous punishment be meted eut to him. The 
local authorities must protect the Ives and 
property of foreign merchants and mission- 
aries, and prevent bad characters from doing 
them injury. Should it transpire that the 
measures taken to protect them have not been 
adequate, and trouble in consequence ensues, 
the names of those officers that have been truly 
negligent are to be reported to us for degrada- 
tion. 

“In the matter of all missionary cases that 
are still pending, Jet the Tartar Generals, Gov- 
ernors General and Governors cause a speedy 
settiementof them. They must not iisten to 
the representations of their subordinates, that 
the cases are difficult to settle, and thus cause 
delay, to the end thata settlement of them may 
be effected. Let this decree be universally pro- 
mu)gated for the information of the people.” 


...-Atarecent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the London Missionary Society 
the following resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority: 


“ That it is desirable that the Society should, 
notwithstanding the adverse balance with 
which the past year closed, at once proceed to 
provide for the pressing needs which have al- 
ready been recognized by the Board, and should 
further, without hesitation, enter upon the en- 
larged openings for work presented in connec- 
tion with several of the great mission fields in 
which the Society is laboring: and that an at- 
tempt be made to add one hundred additional 
missionaries to the Society’s staff before the 
Society’s Centenary is celebrated In 1895.” 


This will involve an increased annual ex- 
penditure of not less than $25,000; but the 
Sosiety, representing the 4,420 Congrega- 
tional churches of England and Wales, feels 
that enlargement is necessary. Their pres- 
ent force includes 138 ordained, 18 lay, and 
36 female missionaries, besides 121 mission- 
aries’ wives. The native force is very large, 
including 1,224 ordained preachers and 4,195 
teachers and helpers. The fields occupied 
by the Society are South Africa (Namaqua- 
Jand and Bechuanaland); China (Canton, 
Amoy, Shanghai, Hankau, Wuchang, Tien- 
tsin, Peking. etc.); India (Bengal, Madras, 
Travancore); Madagascar: and a large num- 
ber of the islands of the South Pacific. 


....-The Chinese Recorder, in comment- 
ing on the disturbances in China, says: 


“The Kolao Hui, originally a benevolent 
military organization, is now thought to be a 
reproduction of the old Taiping rebellion, hav- 
ing for its prime object the expulsion of the 
Manchus. The program called for a decisive 
movement against French Catholics as a means 
of arousing foreign complications; popular 
suprestition and ignorance were skillfully 
played upon by designing men, and it is more 
and more evident that, on the part of many of 
the rioters, there has been only a pretended 
quarrel with Christian missions, their object 
being disorder and plunder. 

“Tbe Emperor’s edict is inspiration to all 
who believe in a providential ordering of 
events. It is a distinct recognition of Chris- 
tianity; more than that, it gives assurance of 
protection to mi ries and native converts. 
There is abundant room for congratulation that 
the times have so far changed that the issuance 
of such a State paper is possible in China.” 





.-.. The receipts of the Presbyterian Board 
(North) for the quarter ending July 3ist 
were ooly $1,634 in advance of those for the 
corresponding period last year. On the 
basis of expenditures actually made the 
disbursements have been $150,000 above the 
receipts. It is true, of course, that this is 
for the summer months; but the rest of the 
year must show a decided increase if the 
limit of $1,000,000 set by the General Assem- 
bly is to be met. 


..-A comparative table of the work of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission to North 
India shows that the growth has not only 
been steady but that a uniform rate of in- 
crease has been maintained. The number 
of communicants being, in 1863, 209; 1868, 
665; 1873, 1,567; 1878, 2,526; 1883, 4,400; 1888, 
7,944; 1891, 13,697. 


--.. The Rev. R. Baron, missionary of the 
London Missionary Society to Madagascar | 
reports a marked religious interest in An- 
tanancirivo such as has not been seen for 
many years. At a meeting intended espe- 
cially for recent converts some six hupn- 
dred were present, almost all young people. 


«ees The Board of Missions of the Reform- 





ed (Dutch) Chureb closed the first quarter 
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of its financial year with an advance in its 
receipts of $7,636 above those of the first 
quarter of the preceding year. The hope 
is expressed that this will be kept up dur- 
ing the year. 


Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
CHASE, W. T., rec. Sept. Ist, Fifth ch., Phila- 
delphia. Penn 

COFFMAN, J. P., Dell Rapids, S. D., resigns. 
CRAIG, T. J,, rec. Sept. Ist, Trenton, N. J. 
CUMMINGS, L. A., Bancroft, Ia., resighs. 
DAME, C. F., Salem, called to Mil) Creek, Ind. 
FRANCE, C. T.. Beulah, Penn., resigns. 


HABDING, E. N., Union Hill, acce call to 
Stoughton, Wis. aad 


JOHNSON, L. 8., St. Albans, Vt.. resigns. 

LEAMY, H. H., Leechburg, accepts call to Du- 
bois, Penn 

LEMON, Jon Bosyan, Rochester, N. Y., 
called ed to Williamaatic. Conn. 


MCKEAN, Joszen. Niantic, Conn., accepts call 
to Winchendon, Mass. 


rea 2. J. W., Anderson, called to Plain- 

eld, Ind 

RAY, J. W., Evans City, called to Zion, Penn. 

SAVAGE, C.S., rec. Aug. 30th, Hamilton, N. Y. 

SCHARF, L. E., Troy. N. H., resigns. 

TURNEY. L. L., rec. Sept. Ist, Chicago, Ill. 

WARNRR, James H., Japua, Iil., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BEACH, Harman P., of the A. B. C. F. My 
called te Minneapolis, Minn. 

BLACKMAN, Wru.tam F.. Naugatuck, Conn., 
accepts call to Ithaca, N. Y. 

BRAY, Wri L., Kenosha, Wis., resigns. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Bo eed M., Salem, called 
to West Salem, W 

BRECKENRIDGE, shies W., Litebfield, 
O., accepts call to Paimyra, Wis. 

BROWN, CLARENCE T., Chicago, II1., resigns. 

CLEVELAND, Winurs M., Bolton, called to 

arwinton, Conn. 

COOMBS, CLEMENT, Pepebite, a accepts call to 
Honey Creek and Kahoka, M 

COUNSELLER, E. MEeLviLue, Lawrence, ac- 
cepts call te Essexville, Mich 

DAVIS, Josepa W., Keosauqua, accepts call to 
Monticello, la. 


“ H. W., inst. September Ist, Clayton, 








HARRIS, Rupert W., Oberlin Sez... accepts 
call to Eilott, fa. 


HENDRY, THOMAS, Pacific Se 
to Riverside, Cal. nay SeELARH 


HINES, FRAnxK B., Carthage, Mo., resigns. 


HUMPAREY, Cnester C., Summer Hill, ac- 
cepts cali to Wythe and West Rockford, 


LEEPER, Cuaruxs S., Batavia, calied to Park 
Ridge, Ill. 
LAVENDER, Bupert F., Polk City, calied t 
Gilman and Newburg, Ta. vai "7 
MARSH, GgorGe, State E t f 
salted to sedutie. phn vangelist for Mo., 


MASON, J. D., oat l City, t 
eA City, "fc a y, accepts call to 


McPHERSON w. H., Lansing, ts call t 
harlevoix, Mich. ree sors 


MERRILL, Jostrag, Troy, N. H., resigns. 


MILLIKEN, Cnrarves E., Penacook, N. H., re- 
signs. 

MILLS, CHARLEs 8., inst. September Ist, Cleve- 
land, O. 

MORGAN, CHARLES L., inst. September Ist, 
Ch. of the Redeemer, Chicago, il. 


NOBIS, Lewis B., New Ulm, Minn., resigns. 
PIGRCe. ALBERT F., Middletown, N, Y.,calied 


mbury, Conn. 
PIKE, CLARENC#, Salisbury Point, Mass., re- 
signs. 
RADFORD, Witwi1aM, Lontes, [ll., accepts 


call to Springfield, Neb. 
RICKER, AusBert E., Julesberg, Col., accepts 
call to Ogalalia, * Neb. 

SARGENT, RoGer M., Sandoval, accepts call 
to Rockton, iil. - 
SCOTT, WirtLarp, Omaha, 
South ch.. Chicago, LL 
SHERMAN, Evcene L., Malden, IIL., resigns, 

SMITH, Pury S., Pelican Rapids, Minn., re- 
signs. 

SMITH, Orrersein O., Mapenset, Mass., ac- 
cepts cail to Wayne, Tu 

one AnD, Gsro. D., Vanderbilt, Mich., re- 


Neb., called to 


arcane, WILLIAM H., inst. September Ist, 
t Jaffrey, N. Y. 


TILTON, GeorGe H., Reh h, call - 
“ ehoboth, called to Lan 


WILDER, Cartes 8., Monson, Me., resigns. 


YAGER, GRANVILLE, Middlebury College, Vt., 
accepts call to Hudson, Mass. 


Tago. WILLIAM H., Standish, Mich., re- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CAMESELI, H. M., Monett, acce call to 
Kansas City, Mo. ™ 


CRAIG, WitttaM P., Pueblo, Col., accepts call 
to Pomona, Cal. - 


requ. era Ss , inst. September Ist, Scot- 
GALLAHER. Joun A., Gainesville, Texas, re- 


GARDINER, Epwarp P., , 5 a Wis., ac- 
cepts call to Chatham, N. 


GLEISER, a. tame Edin burg, Ind., accepts call to 
Tolono, Ll 


GOODHUE 1 Ww. Bristol, accepts calls to Bryn 
wr, Penn. * 


KEYES, E. D., od Carlisle, O., resigns. 

BA, JEAN, Kalamazoo, Mich., inst. 

September tae, Moat Mission, Paris,France. 

LUCCUOCK, Grorae N., Des Moines, Ia., ac- 
cepts call to Bloomington, Ind, 

MAY, MonTGoMERY, inst. Se ber ist, Dal- 
ion. ; ’ ptem st, 


SKELLENGER, D. W., Albany, N. Y., called 
to 8c ~% ’ vy 


me ty G., pede Theo. Sem., accepts call 

to Ripiey. . ¥. 

SMOY C. t 
- ER, i inst. September Ist, Ho 


aS Oe accepts call to Tas- 


WALKER, Epwarp F., Fort Collins, Col. re- 
“aie 
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Siteretare. 


{Tre prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 


to their publishers for all volumes received. | 


The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice, | 


—_—— 


A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS.“ 





Dr. SMILES had no such history to re- 
late in the composition of those two noble 
octavos as is spread before the reader in 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Journal”; but he was at 
work in a different department of the 
same subject and his book does not come 
so much behind the others as might be ex- 
pected, 

The house was founded in 1768, by a 
descendant of the Murrays of Athol, 
who, having married a certain pretty 
Nancy Wemyss, daughter of Captain 
Wemyss, R.N., retired from the service 
on half-pay and became a bookseller. He 
cied after twenty-five years in the busi- 
ness, forty-eight years old, and having 
not quite doubled his capital. 

Tbe business was, however, started on 
a good footing, and John Murray the 
first, bequeathed to his son an honorable 
name,some gocd friends, and some patron- 
age among his old companions in theArmy 
and Navy, especially in India, where 
Warren Hastings and Joseph Hume were 
his regular customers, 

John Murray the second, Byron’s 
** Anak of publishers,” came of age al- 
most exactly one year after his father’s 
death; but on prudential grounds con- 
tinued iv the partnership with his father’s 
associate, Highley, three years longer, 
when he made an arrangement which 
gave him the old stand, and set up for 
himself. 

He showed at once the kind of man he 
was. His education, which had stopped 
short of the University, had given him a 
thorough training in English literature 
and a sound critical judgment on which 
he could safely rely, and which was des 
tined to serve him well in his subsequent 
career. His first moves all showed the 
remarkable combination of the bold and 
the prudent, l’audace, toujours Vaudace, 
with the hard-headed caution of his 
Scotch ancestors. He was always on the 
lookout for chances, and, as such men al- 
ways do, found them. His first great ac- 
quisition was, probably, Isaac D’Israeli, 
whose ‘‘Curiosities of Literature” had 
been published by his father, and who 
now ia 1804 brought out through Murray 
the second a book from which he ex- 
pected much, but which came to little— 
‘* Flim-Fliams; or, The Life and Errors of 
My Uncle, and the Amours of My Aunt, 
with Illustrations and Obscurities, by 
Messrs. Tag, Rag and Bobtail.” A stroke 
of bold sagacity gave him the life-long 
friendship of Stratford Canning, who, on 
his part, introduced him to his cousin 
George, the great minister, to Frere and 
the Smiths; and about the same time he 
became acquainted with Southey. 

As his publications grew in number and 
importance, he became more particular 
with them. The zeal and pride of the 
bookmaker rose, and everything from the 
first inspection of the manuscript to the 
final advertisement and sale, received 
his close, personal attention. Our author 
remarks of him at this time: 

“ Besides the elegant appearance of his 
books, he also aimed at raising the stand- 
ard of the literature which he published. 
He had to criticise as well as to select; to 
make suggestions as to improvements 
where the manuscript was regarded with 
favor, and finally to launch the book at the 
right time and under the best possible aus- 
pices. It might almost be said of the pub- 
lisher, as it is of the poet—that he is born, 
not made; and Mr. Murray appears, from 
the beginning to the end of his career, to 
have been a born publisher.” 

Added to all this was the largeness of 
his nature, which taught him generosity 
and honor, and soon made him famous 
among booksellers and publishers as a 

* MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCES OF THE LATE 
JOHN MURRAY, WITH AN ACCOUNT: OF THE ORI- 
GIN AND PROGRESS OF THE HOUSE, 1768-1843. 
SAMUEL SMIL&S, LL,D., author of “Lives of the 
Eaathetle, "Belt: Help,” etc. Intwo volumes. 8vo, 
= xv, 495. Vol. If, pp- 549. John Murray 


Loniion; Chavies Scribner’s Sons, New York. $9.00 
the set. 








man tobe trusted, and who was sure to 
keep his publications up to a high tone 
and standard. The same good name 
which won the confidence of buyers drew 
to him the authors, and John Murray 
prospered. In time when he had found his 
fate in a Miss Elliot,of Edinburgb, he was 
able to make so good a showing to the 
family solicitor that the marriage was 
soon consummated, and the clan Murray 
began with a new home in London. 

The cares of housekeeping possibly 
turned his attention to cookery; at all 
events, he took up about this time a new 
cook-book by Mrs. Randell, which be- 
came one of his first great successes. 
This book, revised, enlarged under Mur- 
ray’s direction and printed with a new 
title, ‘‘ Domestic Cookery,” gotten up by 
himself, sold for many years at the rate 
of five or ten thousand a year. 

Meantime bis connections with Edin- 
burgh increased. His relations with 
Constable were close, and through him 
with Scott and the Edinburgh Review, of 
which he ultimately became the London 
agent. The embarrassments under which 
Constable, Scott and Ballantyne were 
ultimately to sink began to be felt by 
Murray in London long before the public 
were apprised of the danger ahead. By 
great and prudent efforts he seems to 
have extricated himself in time and did 
not suffer when the crash came. 

About seven years after Murray took 
his business into his own hands appeared 
the first number of the Quarterly Review, 
whose history runs through both of these 
volumes. It was always a matter of 
pride with Murray, who probably cared 
more for this Review than for anything 
else he published. Mr. Smiles tells the 
story of its foundation with the minute 
and fascinating attention to details which 
characterizes his work. 

The scheme was neither a new one with 
Murray, nor hastily executed. He began 
to see very soon that the Edinburgh did 
not occupy the field in such a sense as to 
close it against a vigorous competitor. 
Early in 1807 his plans had become so 
definite that in September of that year 
he addressed a letter on the subject to 
George Canning, who was then acting as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The Edinburgh Review appeared in 1802 
and soon ran up to 10,000 copies each 
quarter. Jeffrey, Brougham, Sidney 
Smith, with Walter Scott as a frequent 
contributor, were enough to make any 
Review. But Jeffrey was guilty of many 
errors. His famous verdict on Words- 
worth’s Excursion, ‘‘ This will never do,” 
tho not far out of the way as a criticism 
on it as a work ef style, was taken to be 
a sweeping condemnation, and gave great 
offense. Jeffrey made enemies at least 
as rapidly as he did friends. Southey 
was outraged, and would not contribute 
at even ten guineasa sheet. Brougham 
made an attack, in pure igaorance, on 
Thomas Young’s theory of interferences 
in the undulatory theory of light. Wal- 
ter Scott, after many trials and much 
patience, withdrew; and at last Consta- 
ble had to blot his name on tle subscrip- 
tion list with his indignant scrawl— 
** Stopt!” 

After many daless. the Quarterly was 
launched in February, 1809. The whole 
edition of four thousand was sold at once 
and the presses set to work again. By 
1817 the circulation had risen to 12,000, A 
few months later it rose to 14,000. The first 
number was, however, rather tame. In 
striking contrast to the policy of ad- 
vanced notice and advertisement which 
would be pursued nowadays, Mr. Smiles 
tells us it was issued silently, wholly un- 
heralded,and took everybody by surprise. 
Its great success was due first of all to 
Murray, who had obtained for it in ac- 
vance the support of Scott, Southey, 
Croker, Richard Heber and of William 
Gifford for editor. 

The details of this most instructive his- 
tory were never told so well as in this vol 
ume, They show Murray in the light of 
an ideal owner and publisher, pushing 
his Review in the wisest, strong- 
est and most effective way. He was gen- 

erous, enterprising, and determined to 
have the best. Authors of the highest re- 
pute flocked to lim, for they were sure of 








good treatment. His relation with Gif- 
ford the Editor was ideal, and while it 
gave Gifford an opportunity on his part 
to develop into the powerful and formida- 
ble potentate he became, it re-acted in 
bringing fame, a great virculation with 
ali their lucrative attendants back to 
Murray. Gifford was not in himself an 
ideal editor. His delays were torment- 
ing. Mr. Smiles gives many examples 
that must have vexed Murray to the 
verge of endurance. But he knew the 
powers of the manand with a generosity 
born of his noble nature and with that 
high self-control which proved in the end 
to be the best policy, he left him undis- 
turbed, aided him, encouraged him, fur- 
nished him with every resource, until at 
last Gifford did what no other man in 
London could do for the Quarterly and 
for Murray, and meanwhile established 
his own reputation. 

The sums paid by Murray were always 
generous and sometimes larger than he 
could afford. He paid Southey, for ex- 
ample, at first, ten guineas per sheet of 
sixteen pages, but afterward £100 for 
every article whatever might be its length. 
He never haggled with authors for the 
lowest price,but made his own calculation 
of what the manuscript was worth, as 
founded on his own good judgment and 
the reports of his readers and of what he 
could expect it to return when published. 
As arule he went to the extreme limits of 
generosity with authors and it is certain 
that they repaid him not only with the 
name and reputation they brought to his 
house, but in the substantial rewards that 
come from public good-will and confi- 
dence. The reader will rise from Mr. 
Smiles’s account of Murray’s dealings with 
authors who came to him hardly knowing 
which to admire most the astute, long- 
headed vision of the man of business, or 
the largeness, nobleness and intelligent 
generosity of his nature. 

In this country Murray is better known 
a3 Byron’s publisher than in any other 
character. The history of this connec- 
tion, as given in these volumes, is full 
and delightful, but much too extended for 
us to repeat. It is not, however, any 
more delightful nor any more interesting 
than the whole picture of Murray and his 
literary friends. So far as the social in- 
tercourse of literary men goes, Murray’s 
drawing-room was the Athenzum Club 
of its day. The brighest men in London 
were sure to be there. Murray’s clients 
and patrons had come to represent the 
whole republic of English letters. There he 
and Gifford reigned in the simplicity of 
uncrowned monarchs over their drawing - 
room at 50 Albemarle Street. Says Dr. 
Smiles: ‘ 


‘It became for some time the center of 
literary friendship and intercommunication 
atthe West Ead. In those days there was no 
Atheneum Club for the association of gen- 
tleman known for their literary, artistic or 
scientific attainments. That institution was 
only established in 1823, through the instru- 
mentality. of Croker, Lawrence, Chantrey, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and their friends, 
Until then Murray’s drawing-room was the 
main center of literary intercourse in that 
quarter of London. Men of distinction 
from the Continent and America presented 
their letters of introduction to Mr. Murray, 
and were cordially and hospitably enter- 
tained by him, meeting in the course of 
their visits many distinguished and notable 
personages.”’ 


So extensive was this literary environ- 
ment that we have been compelled to 
abandon the attempt to compress even 
some slight enumeration of those whocom- 
posed it into the limits at our disposal. We 
can only say of the story that while it does 
not possess the unity which comes from 
being presided over,inspired and directed 
by one unique personality, which is the 
charm of the *‘ Life of Henry Crabbe 
Robinson,” nor the affluent wealth of the 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Journal,” it may still 
be, in its different way, both as useful 
and as interesting, while it certainly pre- 
sents to the reader the literary life and 
enterprise of the century at a new angle. 
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Richard Henry Dana. A Biography. 
By Charlies Francis Adams. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company, Boston and New York 
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Adams could hardly fail to make an jnter- 
esting biography with a subject on hand so 
well suited to biographic portraiture, and 
for which the materials are so copious and 
so autobiographic thatin a large part of the 
book Mr. Dana writes his own Life. This 
method isa good one in general, and the 
rule does not break down in this case ex- 
c3pt, perhaps, that it gives the reader some 
examples of free and rather intemperate, 
personal criticism in which Mr. Dana does 
not appear at his best. It is difficult to say 
in what line of life and action the second 
R. H. Dana was at his best. He was a 
large, rich and powerful man in maby 
directions, who constantly gave the impres- 
sion of being equal to stations he was never 
called on to fill. His introduction to fame 
was the happiest possible in his ““T'wo Years 
before the Mast,’’ but it was an introduc 
tion of which he never made fall use, and 
which, in deciding on the law for his occu- 
pation, be abandoned for another pith in 
life. In that book, which in its class has 
never been surpassed and is to-day as well 
worth reading as ever, he gave indications 
of what nature intended hin for and which 
some of his friends have never ceased to re- 
gret did not control his choice of a career. 
The two years in the forecastle, which were 
the basis of the book, gave him the broad- 
ening and the rugged strength which put 
him ia the way of the success he achieved 
among men, tho it is not unlikely that at the 
same time they encouraged him to turn aside 
from the literary career which seemed so 
natural. The limitations of an essentially 
delicate constitution, which all through his 
career compelled him to seek diversion, 
combined with the social and intellectual 
brilliancy of his nature, made it a necessity 
of life for him to see the world and to be a 
great deal in shining company, where, to do 
him justice, he shone with the brightest. 
Sach a life must be rich in biographic ma- 
terial; and Vana’s does not at all disappoint 
us in this respect, nor does his biographer 
fail to do justice to this aspect of the sub- 
ject. There were, however, deeper notes 
than these in the Life he had to write, and 
most of them are touched in this biography; 
at least this is true of the very important 
note which concerns his connection with 
ancislavery and the Fugitive Slave Liaw 
cases. Dana hated slavery,but he hated, also, 
the professional abolitionists in about the 
same proportion. He wentto their meet- 
ings, but came away with a disgust of what 
seemed to his refiaed and aristocratic mind 
their vulgarity and profanity. Nevertheless, 
he had in him his share of the stanch hatred 
of slavery which built up the Free-soil 
movement and the Republican Pariy. He 
stood forth to offer professional assistance 
to the hunted fugitives, whose apprehen- 
sion in Boston gave such an impulse to the 
antislavery feeling. Of Dana’s career at 
the Bar, Mr. Adams gives examples enough 
to show how great his powers were as a 
lawyer and advocate, tho he makes no refer- 
ence, so far as we have observed, to his con- 
duct of the New York aud New England 
Railroad case. Why such a man, who 
was not destitute of the ambition to act 
in public life, was not able to enter 
it, is not difficult to see, even in the 
carefully written pages of Mr. Adams’s 
biography. A candidate who appeared on 
the hustings against General Butler, in kid 
gloves and, we believe, in a dress-coat, had 
too far forgotten the lessons of his two years 
in the forecastle or net profited by them 
enough, to pass that rough ordeal. Tbere 
was also a critical element in Dana which 
qualified him, and which he never sup- 
pressed, whether he made the attempt or 
not. He was irascible, and showed it, and 
sometimes seemed to liked to showit. He 
took offense, and sometimes without much 
occasion for it, against Horace Greeley, for 
example, and pronounced him “ coarse and 
cunning,”: He‘ misread Liacoln, whose 
plain ways he took for signs of a common 
nature, and could not see how the proc- 
lamation of such a man could effect a valid 
emancipation. He had to suffer for all this 
bitterly inthe lawsuit with William Beach 
Lawrence, as his biographer admits, tho he 
writes wholly in sympathy with Dana, and 
gives Lawrence a very bad name. The suit 
was brought to enjoin Dana from publish- 
ing the edition of Wheaton’s * Internation- 
al Law,” (which he had prepared at Mrs. 
Wheaton’s request) on the charge of plagi- 
arism. The final settlement of this case, by 
the Master’s Report, which came from the 
exceedingly able hands of Henry W. Paine, 
was, on the whole, a vindication of Dana, 
especially when those of us who knew Mr. 
Paine recall the blunt vigor of his private 
assertion that Dana had been made the 
victim of a detestable persecution. There 
can be no doubt that he fared hard at the 
hands of Jadge Clifford, who laid down a 
rale which, if it meant anything, made 





it imp ssible for authors to make auy use of 
the work of students who bad preceded them. 
Lawrence had a real grievance, and could 
be pardoned for some considerable indigna- 
tion. Womanlike, Mrs. Wheaton had set bim 
aside as the editor of her husband’s work 
after at least two editions had been pub- 
lished, and without one word of notice or 
hint of what she was doing. Dana’s edition 
was nearly through the press when he 
heard casually of what was going on. Dana 
was not responsible for this, but we should 
say, with a little more gracious prevision he 
might have put matters between them on a 
better footing. He underrated Lawrence, 
and treated him wich the contempt which 
was so natural to him that he felt hurt 
when Lawrence fired up under it. But, 
right or wrong, this lawsuit was the cloud 
that spread over his life, and eventually 
cost him the Ministership to Great Britain, 
to which, on the nomination of Mr. Evarts, 
President Hayes appointed him. General 
Batler,enraged at his appearing against him 
iu Essex, and William Beach Lawrence, still 
full of the venom of his virtual defeat in 
the suit over Wheaton, with Judge Clifford 
in the background, appeared against him be- 
fore the Senate Committee and defeated the 
confirmation. Mr. Dana never recovered 
from this uobandsome and unkindly stroke, 
and yet it was not only supremely unjust, 
but more. The two main agents and the 
third accessory in this shadow were all 
pushing a private grievance and doing soin 
dark and unscrupulous ways. In religious 
matters Mr. Dana had strong convictions, 
to which his biographer bas done scant jus- 
tice, nor does he refer to the interest which 
in the last teu years of his life becume very 
pronounced in the enrichment of the service 
of the Episcopal Church, to which he be- 
longed. That he did not in the public and 
professional sphere make good all that was 
expected of him is rather a testimony than 
otherwise to the deep, strong and admiring 
impression he made on his friends in private 
life, where he was altogether delightful, de- 
voted to his friends, his friends devoted to 
him, and those friends the rare spirits of 
the land. 


The Railway Problem. By A. B. Stick- 
ney. (St. Paul: D. D. Merrill Co, 1891.) 
This is the work of a Western business man 
who has had some experience, but not the 
most successfal experience, as a practical 
railroad manager. His book has a great 
deal that is interesting; butits economic 
reasoning is unsound, and its practical 
clusions are, to say the least, highly 
questionable. It begins witb an account 
of the area of railway construction; show- 
ing how at the end of the War, under 
the influence of land grants and municipal 
subscriptions, the development of railroads 
in the West was artificially stimulated. 
This led to abuse of the powers of railroad 
managers and‘their agents. They built the 
roads us far as possible with other people’s 
money. They diverted the profits into the 
hands of subsidiary corporations. By sys- 
tems of elevator charges they left rates un- 
reasonably high, without corresponding ad- 
vantage to the stockholders. They made 
severe cdliscriminations between large cities 
and small ones, and even between large and 
small shippers in the same city or village. 
Competitive tariffs were driven absurdly 
low, while local ones remained extortion- 
ate. The schedules of rates, if they ever 
had any pretense to be systematic, lost that 
character wholly. The Granger movement 


} was a protest against this set of conditions. 


The Westerao L2gislatures from 1871 to 1874 
attempted to make schedules of rate:, tak- 
ing the average amounts received by the 
railroads asa criterion of what was fair 
and right. This, however, was done in ex- 
tremely crude fashion, and without knowl- 
edge of the necessities of railroad business. 
Where rates were apparently leveled up the 
roads got comparatively little good from it. 
Where they were leveled down the loss was 
immediate and severe, leaving insufficient 
amounts to cover expenses. As a result of 
this, the roads could not pay interest, and 
in many cases could not keep their track 
in proper repair. The development of the 
Western States was checked because new 
capital would not invest in railroads. How- 
ever much these communities wanted low 
rates, they wanted railroads still more. 
The Granger laws, therefore, after a brief 
trial, were allowed to fall into abeyance, 
and have been succeeded by milder legisla- 
tion,of which the Inter-State Commerce law 
is the most important example. There is, 
however, a movement to-day in the direc- 
tion of much stricter control; and Mr. Stick- 
ney believes that it will take the same 
shape that it did eighteen years age unless 
some alternative is presented which will 
satisfy the people of the country and yet 
leave money enough te pay railroad ex- 





penses. He thinks that he has devised 
suchascheme. He holds, rightly enough, 
that competition cannot be trusted to regu- 
late railroad charges; he also holds that the 
railroads are in a certain sense agents of 
the State aud should be recognized as such. 
He believes that the Government, instead 
of prescribing equality in rates, should 
attempt to fix actual rates, and proposes a 
standard to which he thinks they should be 
made to conform without injustice to the 
owners of existing roads. He would have a 
ubiform classification all over the country, 
a fixed ratio between rates for different 
classes, and direct determination by the 
Government of proper rates for terminal 
handling and for their mile transportation. 
To those who are familiar with the details 
of railroad economy many objections to this 
scheme will be at once obvious; and if it be 
retorted that Mr. Stickney, as a railroad 
president, probably knew what he was 
talking about, it may be answered that Mr. 
Stickney, as a railroad president, did not 
make a success of his road. Apart from all 
considerations of railroad economy, how- 
ever, there is grave room for questioning 
whether the Government ought to take the 
initiative in fixing prices. It has turned 
out, on the whole, better to leave the invest- 
ors and owners the control of their business 
as far as possible rather thau to attempt to 
exercise the business initiative tnrough 
Government officials. If railroad managers 
and their agents deal with different people 
unequally, the remedy is to be sought in en- 
forced equality rather than in commigsions 
which should prescribe rates. The experience 
of different countries shows that under pri- 
vate initiative railroad rates are, on the 
lower instead of higher than would other- 
wise be the case. Any rigid system which 
attempts to secure uniformity like that 
proposed by Mr. Stickaey is likely to do so 
at the expense of elasticity aud efficiency, 
and to give us less railroad service at 
higher average rates than we have at pres- 
ent. 


With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea. A 
Narrative of the First Voyage to the West- 
ern World. Drawn mainly from the Diary 
of Christopher Columbus. By Charles 
Paul MacKie. (A. C. McClurg & Company, 
Chicag>. $1.75.) The editor and the pub~ 
lisher have done their work equally well in 
the production of this fascinating volume. 
Both have done their work so well as to 
leave little to be said in the way of sugges- 
tion or correction. The volume is intended 
to be the narrative of Columbus’s great 
achievement from his visit to the convent 
of La Rabida to his retura to Spain and 
appointment as Admiral of the seas and 
lands he had discovered. The La Rabida 
story is told, we observe, very closely in the 
terms of the physician Garcia Fernandez’s 
testimony in the Diego suit, and goes on the 
theory that Columbus made only one visit 
to the convent instead of two. In general the 
narrative is given, as far as possible, in lan- 
guage which follows that of the diary, let- 
ters and other writings of Columbas, or at 
least of actual participants in his discovery. 
Occasionally matter has been incorpo- 
rated from the official documents, from tiie 
records of the lawsuit brought by the 
Admiral’s son, Diego, against the Crown 
for the abridgment of rights inherited 
from his father, from Las Casas and 
other contemporary and first-hand sources. 
So far as we have been able to compare this 
work of composition with the originals it is 
done well, and there can be no question as 
to the delightful literary character of the 
resulting work. The appendix, which is a 
fall one, discusses a number of the out- 
standing critical nuts which are passed on 
from one group of students to another. As 
to aid from the Northmen, the shadowy 
claims of Leif Kriksen and the Pinzon 
brothers, and as to Columbus’s indebtedness 
to earlier navigators, Mr. MacKie arrives 
at the same conclusion which has been ex- 
pressed more than once in these columns. 
We are surprised that he breaks away from 
the current of recent opinion that the first 
land sighted by Columbus was Watling 
island, and falls back on Cat Island, or the 
traditional San Salvador. The decisive con- 
sideration with him is the statement of Las 
Casas that Guanabani was an island fifteen 
leagues long. He make no account of the 
yet more important statement contained in 
Columbus’s own diary that the island had 
“in its center a wide lake which it is a de- 
light to look on,”’ and that it was low lying, 
with **no mountain on it,’’ but with many 
springs. Strangely enough, Mr. MacKie 
does not even mention these statements, 
written by Columbas himself on the even- 
ing of the second day after the landing, in 
the diary he kept for the King and the 
Queen. Cat Island has no such lake in its 
center, but. Watling Island has; it is low 








lying with no mountain on it and has 
nothing against it but Las Casas second- 
hand statement that the island was fifteen 
leagues long, which may much more easily 
be au errorthan the Admiral’s entry in his 
diary. This is the conclusion to which Dr. 
Wins >r comes. . 


The Evidence of Christian Experience, 
being the Ely Lecture for 1890. By Lewis 
French Stearns, Professor of Christian 
Theology in Bangor Theological Seminary. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2 00. 
The main poiut of the Lectures contained 
in this volume is to define Christian expe- 
rience as an element of apologetics, and 
to show its place and evidential value in 
apologetics. Professor Stearns looks npon 
apologetics as the ever-shifting formation 
of her forces which the Church has to oppose 
theenemy. Their value lies in the relation 
they bear to the enemy and his attack. The 
tactics that were all sufficient as brought to 
bear on the deism of the last century will 
not prove effective against the agnosticism 
of the present time. Hence apologetics 
need to be continually recast and presented 
iu new forms and new adjustments to the 
uubelief and contradiction of the times. 
He points out that great progress has been 
made in the conception of the nature of 
Christianity, of its place in history and re- 
lation to the development of the race, and 
that this truer, more comprehensive and 
spiritual conception of Christianity fur- 
nishes a far better starting point for our 
apologetics. Christianity is a redemptive 
revelation in history,and as such itisa 
living and present fact as truly as it is an 
historic fact. It presents itself to us in the 
threefold form of actual events, of truth 
and doctrine, and of a divine process of life 
or experience ip the world and in men. The 
present vitality of Christianity in this ex- 
perimental form is inseparably connected 
with the Christianity of historic fact and 
of doctrine. The Cahrsistianity of to-day 
stands in such organic connection 
with apostolic Christianity that. it 
would be useless to preach that unless we 
can preach also a Christianity of to-day. 
In Professor Stearns’s view the past facts of 
Christianity are proved by present reality 
of their manifestations, and in the same 
way its truths are proved by their relation 
to facts present and past, so that the evi- 
dences of Christianity, as modern apologet- 
ics would present them, bring together the 
different elements of Christianity with a 
rational justification of the whole. What 
the keystone of this arch is, Professor 
Stearns does not undertake to say, but he 
shows the essential importance in it of 
Christian experience as an element of evi- 
ence—an element which, since Paley and 
Butler, has been too much neglected, but 
which, admonished by the hard lessons of 
recent times, we are now forced to turn 
back to as the testimonium Spiritus Sancti 
internum of the Reformers. This is the 
position from which Professor Stearns en- 
ters the discussion of his subject. We can- 
not fullow him farther. We hope that what 
we have said will indicate enough of his ar- 
gament to lead our readers to study it for 
themselves. We promise them a rich re- 
ward if they do. 


Lewis Cass, by Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Assistant Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York. $1.25.) This is 
the latest addition tothe “American States- 
men’”’ series. It is a work which had to be 
done on new lines laid down for it by the 
author. The standard Life, by Smith, is 
far too sympathetic, and the common run 
of journalistic criticism in the ten years 
which preceded Mr. Cass’s resignation of 
his seat in Buchanan’s Cabinet was too hos- 
tile t> be just. Mr. McLaughlin has not 
taken a middle cour:e, but he has done what 
is better and taken a free course. He has 
done his work on the highest plane and ap- 
plied to his subject the criticism, the pallia- 
tion and the praise to which he is fairly en- 
titled. The reader will find that he cannot 
proceed far in the life of any strong Jack- 
sonian Democrat without abundant occasion 
to bring all three into use, sometimes in 
rapid succession, sometimes in long inter- 
vals of separation, and sometimes in perplex- 
ing combination. Fortunately Lewis Cass 
was large enough and strong enough to 
bear this treatment, and Mr. McLaughlin 
has the literary genius and the historic in- 
stioct required not to refine away too much 
the strong lines of his portrait. He knows 
how to rescue his subject from the fatal 
impression of weakness, vacillation or 
inconsistency and to how exhibit his no- 
ble and interesting qualities tho they 
did not prevent him fzom going wrong. On 
the whole, we have rarely read a Life which 
required more tact on the part of the biog - 
rapher, and perhaps never one in which 
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higher success.———The preceding volume 
in the same series of “American States- 
men” is John Jay, by George Pellew. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co, New York and 
Boston. $125.) For its main incidents this 
volume is, of course, based on the two 
standard volumes of Jay’s Life and Letters, 
by his son, Judge William Jay, and the 
subsequent volume by Flanders. Mr. Pel 

lew has, however, been able to ineorporate 
new matter, considerable in amount and yet 
more considerable in its bearing upon Jay’s 
attitude toward France. His memory has 
been already relieved by the Hon. John Jay 
of the imputation that he was inflaenced by 
unfounded suspicions of that Power. These 
facts are now for the first time embodied in 
the Life of the great Minister and first Chief 
Justice of the United States. The volume, 
so far as we have examined it, is fully up to 
the high level of the rest of the series, and 
by its brevity and interesting vivacity enti- 
tles us to expect that it will be generally 
read, 


The Problem of Methodism, by the Rev. 
J. M. Boland, A.M., D.D., was published in 
1889, and has now reached a Fourth Edition. 
It is a review of the so-called Residue 
Theory of Regeneration; and the Second 
Change Theory of Sanctification; and the 
Philosophy of Christiam Perfection. This 
volume, which is sent to us from the Pab- 
lisbing House of the M. E, Church, South, 
Nashviile, Tenn., has not come to our no- 

_ tice before. It is a noble instance of free 
and strong thinking in the Southern 
churches, of which the following, taken 
from the Introduction, is an example: 


** My idea is that we make a mistake in call- 
ing any of our systems orthodox—even the best 
of them. They are all imperfect. They all 
contain error—perhapsa good dealofit. . .. 
I would not dare to frame a form of 
words, however clear to my mind, and say to 
another man: ‘Accept this, or you are not 
orthodox’. . . . I cannot sufficiently bewail 
the eondition of those who have come to a pe- 
riod in religion. . . . With every discussion 
there has been real progress. . . - In the 
future progress will Jargely depend upon our 
liberality in considering opinions which vary 
from the current and accepted orthodoxy and 
also upon our vigor and boldnessin resisting 
the error we may discover in such opinions.” 
The author’s argument against perfection- 
ism would seem to be conclusive both in it- 
self and as it is developed from the Wesley- 
an theology as its premise. The theory of 
Christian perfection reached by him, tho 
differing in form from that presented in 
our columns, would appear to be substan- 
tially the same. We mast think, however, 
that the author would save himself need- 
lees trouble if he would start farther back 
with his distinctions, at the very fount and 
origin of the new lite and adopt the Re- 
former’s conception of justification as sim- 
ply the legal aspect of the change,the divine 
declaration and remission which absolve 
the penitent believer from the curse of sin 
and place him on the new ground of peace 
and pardon before God which flows out to 
him at once with sanctifying grace as the 
first and immediate consequence of justifi- 
cation. 


A Study of Child Nature from the Kin- 
dergarten Standpoint. By Elizabeth Har- 
risop. (The Chicago Kindergarten Training 

._ School. $1.00.) The author of this manual 
is Principal of the Chicago Kindergarten 
Training School. She is deeply imbued 
with the spirit as weil as the principles of 
Froebel and his method, and possesses a 
rich fund of original power, insight and 
observation on her own account. The pres- 
ent volume is an admirable study of the art 
of training children, and of the means and 
methods the parent or teacher possesses of 
approaching and touching the springs of 
motive. The moral and religious ideas of 
the book are sound. The author pronounces 
George Eliot an unwholesome author for 
young people, who empbasizes the discord- 
ant rather than the harmonious side of life, 
and does not contribute to the gladdening 
and energizing force of the emotion she 
excites. Her remarks on negative training 
as compared with positive are sound, tho we 
doubt whether any amount of skill will 
wholly eliminate the function of prohibito- 
ry legislation frum discipline. We doubt 

_ equally whether the strongest character can 

be formed where this discipline is in abey- 
ance. This Kindergarten discipline is often 
too distinctively feminine to produce the 
best results. In other words, it tends to be 
defective in the masculine discipline of 
hardness, We do not expect every element 
of a yreat and complex subject to be ex- 
dausted in one little book, Iu its way noth- 
ing could be richer in gentle, bright and 
wise suggestion than this book, especially 
in the parts on the training of the body, the 
jauseles, the emotions, and the will. We 
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honest truthfulness was crowned with | note particularly the author’s suggestions style of exeeution the book is happily done. | are marked with the fine simplicity, the 


as to overcoming a vicious se)f-conscious 
habit. . 


The Story of Portugal. By H. Morse Ste- 
phens, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) This isthe most recent addition to 
* The Story of the Nations ’”’ series, of which 
we understand the Putnams to be the au- 
thorized American publishers and T. Fisher 
Unwin the English publisher in London. 
The volume is well and haadsomely manu- 
factured, printed in good type and on good 
paper, uniform in size, style and price with 
the other numbers of the series. Great pains 
have been taken by the author to make this 
a complete and trustworthy history of Por- 
tugal, which hitherto we have not had in 
our language—not, at least, in such form as 
is required by students. To give the volume 
this character the author has departed 
somewhat from the plan laid down for the 
other volumes in this series, so that without 
losing sight of the requirements of an inter- 
esting and popular book, he has applied his 
first attention to the production of a really 
good and readable history of Portugal, 
which, tho it has been strangely merged in 
the bistory of Spain and overlooked by 
readers and students, has a unique history 
of its own. It is one of the few nationsin Eu- 
rope which do not owe their separate exist- 
ence to the protection of geographical bar. 
riers, but to the self-respecting independence 
and marked national qualities of the people. 
This fact alone would seem to mark out the 
Portugnese as sure to be an interesting 
people with a unique, picturesque, bold aud 
interesting history. Mr. Stephens’s book 
shows that the history is strong in all these 
respects. It is a long delayed tribute toa 
people whom we have not known, tho the 
most extensive colonization in South Amer- 
ica was their work, and their language is 
apoken in the mest populous country on 
that continent. 


The latest addition to Whedon’s Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament, is Vol. II, 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, by 
Daniel Steele, D.D., and Deuteronomy, by 
John W. Lindsay, D.D. (Hunt & Eaton, 
New York. $2.00.) With the publication 
of one volume more, which is understood 
to be nearly ready, the entire series pro- 
jected by Dr. Whedon will be completed. 
The five volumes on the New Testament, 
with one exception, are by Dr. Whedon. 
The seven volumes now published on 
the Old Testament come from the Rev. 
Drs. Milton S. Terry, Fales H. New 
hall, F. G. Hibbard, W. Hunter, A. B. 
Hyde, H. Bannister, F. D. Hemenway, and, 
for the volume before us, Dr. Daniel Steele, 
and Dr. John W. Lindsay. The work has 
been done from beginning to end on one plan 
in a conscientivus, patient and careful way, 
keeping in mind constaatly the standards 
of the Evangelical Church, and, at the 
same time with regard to the results of sci- 
entific and historic criticism. The con- 
servative positon of the work and its evan- 
gelical character represent the full convie- 
tion both of the original projector and of 
the scholars chosen to work with him. But, 
while the Commentary is strictly orthodox 
and evangelical, it has been kept free from 
denominational bias, The vexatious points 
of modern Pentateuchal criticism are not 
fally discussed, nor are they wholly avoid- 
ed, the author of each volume having in 
this matter followed his own judgment 
on the one hand as tothe amouat of such 
reference which was reyuired to deal hon- 
estly and fairly with the subject, and, on 
the other, as to where the line lay which 
could not be passed without confusing 
the plan and overloading the work. 


Gustavus Adolphus und the Struggle of 
Protestantism for Existence. By C. R. L. 
Fletcher, M.A., late fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) The general point of view from 
which this recent volume in Evelyn Ab- 
bott’s *‘ Heroes of the Nations” is written 
is indicated by the title. It is substantially 
the point of view taken by the greatest liv- 
ing authority on Gustavus and the Thirty 
Years’ War, Professor Droysen, of Berlin. 
The one work which needs to be done to put 
our knowledge of the Thirty Years’ War on 
a firm basis beyond dispute, is the exhaust- 
ive examination of the Swedish and Conti- 
nental archives. Mr. Fletcher makes no 
pretense to work on this scale. What he 
has done is explained with engaging frank- 
ness in the Preface. [tis enough to assure 
his readers a good book; and until some 
one has gone through the vast mass of un- 
explored archives, and can bring out the 
proof which shall convince Gindely, Droy- 
sen and Geijer of more serious error than 
they are likely to be convicted ef, he could 
not have committed himself to better guid- 
puce or better authorities than he has. In 





The great issues stand out everywhere. 
Confusing details are kept out of the narra- 
tive. The style is clear, strong and lively. 
What is more, the author has mapped out 
in his mind the outlines of the struggle as 
it was developed geographically, politically 
and religiously. The reader always knows 
where he is and whither he is going, and is 
never permitted to lose his sense of the pro- 
portion or relation of things. 


The Greek World under Roman Sway. 
From Polybius to Plutarch. By J. P. Ma 
haffy. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $3 00 ) 
This is asecond volumein the line of the 
plan laid down by the author in his previous 
volume on “Greek Life and Thought.’ 
That volume carned the work or through 
the period when Greece remained mistress 
of her own soil. The present begins with 
the new era which followed her subjugation 
by Rome, and when the two races began to 
mingle en the new basis of the political 
denomination of the one, and the intellect- 
ual supremacy of the other. This process 
is traced in the present volume until from 
the Emperor Hadrian onward Christianity, 
which upto that time, thoit had already 
been preached and was fairly rooted in the 
Empire, had produced little visible effect 
on the intellectual development of the age, 
advanced to the new stage where it could 
no Jonger be ignored, and was destined in a 
few centuries more to dominate the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of the Greek and 
Roman world. This period Professor Ma- 
haffy reserves for a third volume, which 
every reader of his first and second volumes 
will hope sincerely he will be able to com- 
plete. The value of this volume is much 
enhanced by the full and close citations of 
passages quoted and by the appendix. 


The Divine Order of Human Society is 
the pertinent title given by Prof. Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S.T.D., to his volume of 
L. P. Stone Lectures delivered in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. (John D. Wattles, 
Philadelphia. $1.00.) The lecturer makes a 
fine start in asserting the socially organific 
nature of the Gospel. He calls attention 
to it as being not limited tu its redemptive 
work in individuals but as designed to act 
broadly not only in sanctifying, inspiring 
and forming human society, but in an or- 
ganific way ia building up social institu- 
tions and giving shape to society itself. In 
fact, the marked characteristic of the 
religion of the present time is the disposi- 
tion to carry it more and more out of the 
sphere of speculative or of ideal theology in- 
to the sphere of social relations and to make 
it operative aud dominant in that sphere. 
Professor Thompson calls attention to the 
remarkable efficiency Calvinism bas shown 
in forming social customs and acting even 
on political society. The lectures are in 
tended to expand this conception and to 
show its application to the family, the 
nation, the school, and to the Church. 


Letters from Rome on the Occasion of 
the (cumenical Council. 1869-1870. By 
the Rev. Thomas Mozley, M.A. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $6 00.) The author 
of these Letters was formerly a Fellow of 
Ortel, and has published a volume of his 
**Reminiscences”’ of the critical times 
when he was there. The two12mo volumes 
before us, handsomely published by the 
Longmaas, contain his series of letters to 
the London Times as special correspondent 
and representative of that journal at the 
(cumenical Council of 1869-1870. The Let- 
ters begin at the beginning, and carry tbe 
reader thiough to the break-up and the 
fourth open session, July 18th, 1870. The 
collection contains also the leading impor- 
tant articles of the Times on the same 
subject, contributed by Mr. Mozley. Taken 
all in all, this collection is probably the 
best account we have of the Council, so far 
as it presented itself to an intelligent and 
well-informed outside observer; it is cer- 
tainly the most picturesque. z 


Twelve Sermons by the late Eugene Ber- 
sier, D.D., of L’ Eglise D’ Etoile, Paris. 
Translated by Mrs. Alexander Waugh. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. $1.25.) 
We have read these sermons with very great 
delight, and with some surprise, to tind 
them making on us in the English transla- 
tion much the impression of the living 
preacher in his own French pulpit. Bersier 
was a preacher of eloquence, force and point. 
He combated with great earnestness the 
materialistic tendencies of the day to which 
he opposed not so much logic or theology as 
the spiritual truth which was designed to 
supplant it. His sermons are richin this 
kind of spiritual substance and, fortunate- 
ly for the translator, do not depend for their 
impression on nice little points which will 
not bear to a foreign 
tongue. Over and above this the sermons 
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objective claritude and elastic spring which 
characterize all French minds of the higher 
order. 


The Economics of Prohibition, (Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. $150.) Mr. James 
C. Fernald has made of this an effective 
manual of Prohibition. It is intended for 
a working book. The thirty-one chapters 
give the author opportunity enough for 
presenting the subject in every aspect and 
atevery angle. He starts on the economic 
basis, and he sticks to the economic argu- 
ment to the end, re-enforcing it with a 
great variety of statistics, untiLon this side 
of the subject nothing remains to be said. 
The book isa good one for young men to 
read. The author bas taken special pains 
to show the results of Prohibition in the 
States where it has been tried. In spite of 
very imperfect and limited enforcement, 
the statistics show a great balance of gain 
comparing the periods under Prohibition 
with those without it. In this way the au- 
thor devotes a chapter each to Maine, Kan- 
sas, Lowa, Rhode Island and Atlanta. 


Von Krippe und Kreuz zum Thron 
Charakterzige aus dem Leben und der 
Zeit Jesu sowie der vier Hauptapostel. 
Von W. Fotsch. (Cranston & Stowe, Cin- 
cinnati, O, $1.75, or by the author, De 
Soto, Mo.) This volume interests us in 
many ways. It is the loving sidework of a 
faithful and busy German pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,and has grown 
up in his ministry and out of his daily: tudies. 
Its publication has been called for by per- 
sons who had seen some of the chapters in 
the Theological Quaterly, Cleveland, Obio. 
The volume is a life of Christ written in a 
topical form and presented as a series of 
studies of the New Testament narrative. 
The work is done with a tenderness and 
simplicity which give it unusual spiritual 
value. It is well calculated to be useful 
among our German-born citizens, in whose 
language it is written. 


The Gospel of Spiritual Insight: heing 
Studies in the Gospel of St. John, is the 
descriptive title given by the Rev. Charles 
F. Deems, D.D., LU.D., to his latest vol- 
ume of expository sermons based on the 
fourth Gospel. Dr. Deems is neither criti- 
cal nor profound, but he is the master of a 
robust, popular and fruitful line of think- 
ing which he clothes in direct, effective, and 
even imaginative language. His reasoning 
and exposition in the present volume have 
in them many unusual elements of popular 
power, in the best sense of the word, and 
make a volume which will be sure to inter- 
est the readers to whom it is addressed and 
to take a strong hold of minds which would 
be wholly untouched by a more critical and 
refined style. 


Yawning. By Henrietta Russell. (United 
States Book Co., New York. $1.00.) There 
is, we make no doubt, a good idea at the 
bottom of this very handsomely published 
No1 of ‘‘ The Delsarte Series,’’ but it is not 
worked out with enough of definite precis- 
ion to let us know exactly what it is, much 
less to form the basis of a newsyetem of - 
training. Certainly there is nothing in it, 
as thus far developed, to require us to aban- 
don the calisthenics or method of exercise 
and training founded on the Swedish system. 
For disciplinary purposes we shall insist on 
more careful definitions than that which 
begins, Chapter 1V, * Motion with motive is 
work motion without motive is play.”” As 
if there was no motive in a race ora ball 
game! 


The Mountains of Oregon. By W. G. 
Steel, Fellow of the American Geographical 
Society. (David Steel, Portland, Oregon. 
$1.00.) Thie is an exquisite book in its 
manufacture, and a pleasant one to be read 
by those who have the love of adventure on 
high elevations in them. I[t is a modest 
story of an exploration, by .the author, of 
Crater Lake and of the illumination of the 
summit of Mt. Hood by the Oregon Alpine 
Club, July 4th, 1889, as the crowning glory 
of the celebration of the day at Portland. 
The volume contains some other choice bits, 
as, for example, the account of a aight on 
Mt. Ranier. We assume the publication to 
be made in the interest of the Oregon Al- 
pine Club. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEw volume of poems, by the late 
Emily Dickinson, is nearly ready for the 
press. It is, like its forerunner, under the 
editorship of Col. T. W. Higginson and 
Mrs. Todd, and contains a greater number 
of poems than that remarkable book. 


.-.»Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, are 
to open a branch house in London. This is 
probably due to the new copyright law, 
and looks to the securing of first publica 
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tion and manufacture of the work of Eng- 
lish writers in America. 


..In The Arena, for September, the ed- 
itor, Mr. Flower, writes, under the title 
** Fashion’s Slaves,” a revolutionary article 
ou woman’s dress. His words are temper- 
ate, and he wisely says that the reform 
must be left to the women themselves. 


--The Harpers have added to their 
Franklin Square Library ‘‘ The Uncle of an 
Angel.” by Mr. T. A, Janvier, and “ Iduna 
aod Other Stories,” by Mr. George A. Hib 
bard. With their ample pages, neatly 
stitched leaves, and light paper covers, these 
are very pretty pieces of bookmaking. 


.. The Critic, in its issue of August 29th, 
collects some valuable ‘* Lowelliana,”’ con- 
sisting of personal anecdotes and reminis- 
cences, together with estimates of Mr. 
Lowell by a number of writers. This is an 
interesting supplement to the extensive 
review of the dead poet published by The 
Critic last week. 


--Mr. Henry Bruce, whose “ Life of 
Oglethorpe’’ gave him a distinct place 
among students of history and writers of 
good Eoglish, has accepted a position on 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biograpby.”’ Macaulay and Sir Jolin 
Macdonald will be among those whose lives 
Mr. Bruce wili sketch, 


.. Lt is understood in London that Mr. 
Ruskin intends to appoint Charles Eliot 
Norton one of his literary executors. It is 
well known that Mr. Ruskio has the high- 
est regard for Mr. Norton, and it would be 
a rare tribute to his character if he should 
act in this capacity to three men like Car- 
lyle, Lowell and Ruskin. 


.. The Magazine of American History 
reproduces as a frontispiece a portrait of 
Christopher Columbus, fac-simile of a rare 
print epgraved in Holland in 1671. Itshows 
the curly head of the old navigator framed 
after the manuer of old prints, between two 
grotesque dolphins, Perhaps the most in- 
teresting paper of the number is the open- 
ing article, ‘‘The Spartans of Paris,’’ part 
of the Autobiography of General Meredith 
Read. This contains several delightful bits 
of description of Theophile Gautier, M. 
Jules, Claretie, Francis Coppée, M. Sardou, 
and others, Next follows a paper on the 
“Courtship and Marriage of Queen Isa- 
bella,” a timely contribution now that we 
are all thinking of the discovery of America 
and the part this Spanish ruler had in that 
event. ‘Some Iuteresting Facts about 
Electricity,” is a very readable and popu- 
lar paper by the Editor, Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb. Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft writes 
of “California as an Outport of Civiliza- 
tion,’”’ and Dr. Franz Boaz, of ‘‘ Social Life 
Among the Eskimo.”’ 


....-Mr, Rudyard Kipling’s short story, 
‘*A Disturber of Traffic,’ in the September 
Ailantic, is hardly up to his best; but he 
tells everything so weli, his setting is so 
true and natural that the most improbable 
yarn of his is swallowed with easy credu- 
lity. He has not only made a hit with the 
public, but he has shown by his abundant 
output that we shall have to take the meas- 
ure of anew writer in English literature. 
Very different in style from Mr. Kipling is 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, one of the few masters 
of Eoghsh prose of whom this country cao 
boast. He appears inthis magazine in an 
article on a Japanese festival, *‘ At the Mar- 
ket of the Dead.”” As far as we know this 
is the first contribution to periodical litera- 
ture Mr: Hearn has made since his migra- 
tion to the empire of the gentle little peo- 
ple. He writes more simply than usual; 
but with all his skill he has hardly made 
those outlandish names comfortable on the 
English tongue. The seria] stories by Mr. 
Frank Stockton and Mrs. Catherwood are 
continued. ‘*The Author Himself,” by Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, is one of the most de- 

lightful and delicate literary essays we have 
read inalong time. This is the kind of 
thing one bopes to find in a magazine, and 
unfortunately it is just the kind of thing 


the competition of the Sunday papers is 
making it more and more impossible for 
the magazines to print. The verse of the 
number is not remarkable. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Topics of the Tass: enn” gles, Mowers 

lacqueary. ew Yor e 

United States book 1A pa apeasoococesneseeeeeses $1 00 

Donald Ross of Botmre. A Novel. By William 
Black. 744x544, pp. 535. New York: Harper 
& Bros 








A “ane of Tyre A Tale of the Times of Ezra 
aig og By —— M. Ludlow. T%4x 

As = Were Saying. By C Charles Dudiey War- 
ner. With lIliustrations by Harry bd ae <4 


McVickar and Utners. xJ4. pp. . The 
Geeccachonscsces cocccecccncensoccevacnnseesceced 

The “ Unknown” Library. The Hotel of D’An- 
gleterre and Other stories. By ‘al- 
coner, Au oO! 


weaves in Pi ae Continents. Personal 

of the 
Word. w. Coven Grasby. 7x5, pp. 
xv, 344. b eee A Sidhe clebuetves ctbude onees 1 


Don M land Other Stories. B; Béweré 8. 
Van Zile. Baty 276. 


he same 050 
Morrifia Ces 2, Wet op ag © Pardo 
Bazéo. Transiated | 
7x4%4, DD. a The eagee See sawinheceiiniGies 
— Writers. An Attempt toward a His- 
lish Literature. By Henry 
Voimume Vil. From ‘‘axton to 
% , Dp. xii, 355. Tnesame.. 150 
A oon = the Garpathiase, B peéate | Mustel 
Dow heroes pp. xii, 301. "The sa Roestes 18 
scontiniaar tn bye BM. Orber. 
Ti4x434, pp 212. Philadelphia, Penn.: J. B. 
Lippincott Co 
A System of ‘ hristian Ethics. Based on Mar. 
tensen and ~~ By Revere Frankit 


_ vn eric k etscedsonssccccens 250 
ent pe By Horatio Nel- 
son a With Memorial 1 a 

y Oscar Pay Adams. 7x4%, pp. %. Boston: 
D Es ninante as epangednroansebe thes?h 075 
On the Lake D raion, and Other Stories. By 
Reatesce ne yo 74%, pp. 202. New York: 
D. Appleton & C 
Two Girls ona a By V. Cecil Cotes. With 
forty four I!lustrations by ¥. H. Townsend. 
794x534, PD. 177. The same............ceseeeeees 
Dr. 8. G. Howe, the Patienthrepin. By F.B 
Sanbern. 794x. pp. xiii, 879. New York: 

Funk & Wagna 8, 

Practical Re ge gil PY Revere Franklin Weid- 

ner. ee pv. New York: Fieming H. 
POEs Escnctongnesedevccdsonepocecpencetoosces cs see 100 
— Toews of the New Testament. 

evere Franklin Weidner. Yolume li. 
Bere III, The Pauline Teaching, Part IV. 
ee nee Seeching of John. 754x54¢ pp. viii, Bt. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EDUCATOR AND TEACHER COMBINED. 
The Greatest Schovl Device ever Devised. 

Townsend's Cloth, 8vo. Wherewithal f for $1. Uni- 
versity, College, School and t iniversity Extension only 
Theoretic. and not practical, witheut its method 
Ther who want to think, argue. convince, soeak 
pub ety, educate and teach will seud ‘for its method 
and assimilate it with their other knowledge as early 
as possible. Matled to enya 


of 
Mortey. 
overdale. 











ddress ou recipe of price. 
THE WHEREWITHAL COMPA 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets, Phila. 


Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School. 


By the author of “Songs for the Sanctuary.” 


The great success—already in use in 
more than a thousand schools. Its music 
is bright, crisp, and yet dignified. 

In full cloth, strongly bound, printed on the best 
paper from new type; half as large again as most simi- 
lar books and costing no more. A single sample copy, 
postpaid, for 35 cents, and money refunded if book is 
returned. Take no new book without examining this. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 E. 17th St., New York. 


Our vest-pocket book of Lessons and Golden Texts 
Sor'git-'92 free on request. 
. 











“ Thoughtful words ef encouragement to men and 
women who are bearing the heat and burden of the 
day.” 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 


By J. R. MILLER, author of “Silent 
Times,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1 00. 
“Once in a while it happens that a book appears 
that seems like a rich prize, or like the dearly loved 
face of a lost iriend. Such is Dr. Miller’s little book 
adequately calied ‘Making the Most of Life.’ true 
treasure trove of ennobling thoughts It belongs to 
that small class of books that exert influence upon 
the soul and stimulate the intelligence to a fresh 
sense of the wonderful :pportunities for doing good 
that lie around us.’’— Phila. Ledger. 

THOMAS Y. CROWFLL & CO., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 20 West 23d St., New York, 
Have now ready: 


THE YOUNG EMPEROR, 
William I{ of Germany: A Study of 
Character Development on a Throne. 
By HAROLD FREDERICK, author of “ ln 
the Valley,” ** The Lawton Girl,” etc. 
With portraits. 16mo, $1 25. 

CONTENTS: The Supremacy of the Hoheozo!lerns 
—William’s Boyhood—Under Changed Influences at 
Bonn—The Tidings of Frederick’s Doom—Through 
the Shadow to the Throne—Under Sway of the Bis- 
marcks—The Beginning of a Beneficent Change—A 
Year of Experimental Absolutism—A Year of Help- 
ful Lessons—The Fall of the Bismarcks—A Year 
without Bismarck—Personal Characteristics. 


SUNSHINE IN LIFE. Poems for 
the King’s Daughters, collected and 
arranged by FLORENCE POHLMAN LEE. 
With introduction by MARGARET BoT- 
TOME, President of the order of the 
King’s Daughters. 16mo, $1.59. 


DAYS AND DREAMS. Poems. 
By MADISON CAWEIN, author of 
** Lyrics and Idyls,” ‘“* The Triumph of 
Music,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


CHURCH AND CREED. By 
R. HEBER NEWTON (Rector of AJl Souls’ 
Church, New York). I. Fold or Flock? 
Il. The Nicene Creed. III. How to 
Read a Creed. Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 
4o cents. 

“Dr. Newton mates an earnest and vigorous de- 


fense of each of his positions, und his little book 
wil be read with much Interest. "—Christian at Work. 


*." List of Fall Announcements sent on app'i- 
cation. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 
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WHY 

ARE: 

RAILWAY SHARES 
DEPRECIATING? 


President Stickney speaks right out in 
meeting. ‘‘It is time the investing public 
should be told the truth,” he says, and 
fearlessly exposes the ‘‘ inside” of rail- 
way mismanagement. What is more, he 
points out the only feasible and sure 
remedy. Twenty years of activity in 
every department of railway manage- 
ment have thoroughly equipped his 
analytic mind for this discussion. Every 
careful reader of his book, ‘‘ THE RAIL- 
WAY PROBLEM,” will rise with a clearer 
understanding of the difficulties and 
possibilities of our railways. The In- 
dianapolis Sentinel says: ‘‘ Let no one 
claim to understand the railway ques- 
tion who has not read Mr. Stickney’s 
book.” 

With 14 illustrative diagrams, cloth, $2; 
half leather, $2.50; without diagrams, 
paper, 50 cents. 

At the booksellers, or of the publishers, 
D. D. MERRILL CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


LOWELL’S WORKS. 


A New and Complete Issue of the Works 
of JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Riverside 
Editiou. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vot. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; the 
set, cloth, $15.00: half calf, $27.50; half 
calf gilt top, $30.00; half levant, $40.00. 

“The Riverside Press has sent outa great desi of 
es work, but it has given usno American author 


complete form whose writings have been preserted 
te she public in a more fitting dress.”—Boston Her- 





Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A Book for the People. $1.25. 


“ This little volume is admirably adapted to the 
urposes for which it is written. . We have 
requently received letters from correspondents who 
desire usto tell them how they ¢an obtain in the least 
possible compass a brief statement of the resul s of 
the Higher Criticism as applied tothe Scriptures. 
We do not know where the layman and the sunday- 
school teacher wil! find such results better, more 
compactly and more fairly stated than in this yol- 
ume of Dr. Gladden’s.”’- Christian Union. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
11 East 17TH St , NEw YORK. 


BOOKS OF MERIT 
PUBLISHED BY 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


6HANCOCK Ave. BosTos, ahensods 
THE PASTOR'S H AND-BOOK 
DD. 75e.: : Roxibie leatber. :- &: 
THE PEOPLES Wwe ORSHIP AND SALTER, By 
8s. ac 





Be . . 

rawes e er ton TO LIFE. By’ Rev. Reuen 

THE "SOCTAL NP LUK! CE OF c HRISTIANITY. 
By Pres. David J. Hill. Cloth 

wee : OLD. de —: By Rev. Westen 0. Lorimer, 

ROBERTSON'S ivixe THOU outs. By Rev. Kerr 
Boye Ky »D.D. Cloth, 

THE UALY RY HYMNAL. —™ v. R. 8, MacAr- 
thur and — Kate Chittenden. Price, 0 cents a 
copy; $45 a hundred. 

Fae esove books mailed to any address on receipt 
of price 
¢? Als». full line of new and valuable text-books 
for Schools and Colleges. Send for Catalogue. 


ENGINEERING NEWS AND 
AMERICAN RAILWAY JOURNAL 
is the leading railroad weekly newspaper 
of America; it has a GREATER PAID 
CIRCULATION than any other Railroad, 
Engineering or Contracting Journal in 
the world. The Subscription List is open 
to actual count for verification of this 
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SUMMER READING. 


Two Girls on’ a Barge.’ 
By V. Ceci Cores. Ilustrated by'F.'H. 
TOWNSEND. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. : 


The t hi 
willbe sore to arake fends: among summer e reat 


ers. The book is a bright, vivacious sketch of odd 

people and curious ex eatomeen illustra'ed i by the 
artist who illustrated “A Social ” “which 

will be recalled by the good apirits of mally 


ee record of a journey “aown the 


On the Lake of Lucerne, 


AND OTHER STORIES. By. BEATRICE 
WHITBY, author of “A Matter of Skill,” 
“The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ 
ete. The fourth volume in Appletons’ 
Summer Series. i6mo. Half cloth, 
with specially designed cover, 50 cents. 
f this author the Journal says: 
“We agree with the Athenwum that she ‘has the 
power, if she has pena Bont A ne a = 
novelist.’ Her characters conceived 
and most faithfully elaborated.” 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
re-eipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3 & 5 BonD SrREEtT, NEw YORK. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 





“ Fresh, oa" unconventional and wholly charm 
a? ; = @ ust be read.”—The Nation, New 
or 


A GIRL IN THE KARPATHIAN 8. 


By MENIE MURIKL Dowlg. I vol., 12mo, extra cloth 
illustrated, $1.50. 


MORRINA. 


(Homesickness.) 


By Emitia Parpo BazAv, author of “A Christian 
Woman,” etc., etc. Translated by MARY J. 
SERRANO. With numerous illustrations. I vol., 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

ae — of life » wider than our fiction com- 

permits itse and _ the tragedy is 


patneticD beyond re AR r un HOWELLS, in Edi- 
Por's Study, Ha 8 New Monthly Magazine. 





ENGLISH WRITERS. 


An attem pt towards a history of English Literature. 
By Henry MORLEY, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of English Language and Literature at Univer- 
sity College, London, 


Just Ready, Volume VII. 
From Caxton to Coverdale. 


Price per volume, green vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


TEACHING IN THREE CON- 
TINENTS. 


Personal Notes on the Educational Systems of the 
World. 


By W.CATTON GRASBY. With an Introduction by 
W. T. HaRR's. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








A New Volume in the * Unknown Library.” 
THE HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 
EN TE TES 
By LANOE FALCONER, author of “ Mademoiselle 

Ixe.” 1 vol., unique binding, 50 cents, 


A New Voiume in Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 
DON MIGUEL AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By EDWARD 8S. VAN ZTLE. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 50 cents. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Theological & Books 
Books Religious 


Largest second-hand stock m the United States. 
Also alt stock new 

Correspondence solicited from Theological Students 
and Ministers. 


TIBBALS BOOK CO., 
26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO. 92 Broadway.N.Y. 
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statement. %5.00 per year: 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, N. Y. City. 


VIEW erouped 1 vie and “ti fiews 


bhp rivet t views ose ' 
Ew co. = ive iste of RXOE SION 





book yet offered. 


taken from Carmina Sanctorum. The best o 


quest. Address 





Nip mown OEM eee in, x, 





A.8, BARNES & CO.. Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York, 


SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES 


FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


; s By Drs. HiTcacock, Eppy, and M ed 
Carmina Sanctorum By, Drs; Hircnoock. Eppy, am MuDgs. tied cad approved by 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship #5 oY. e- 
of “Carmina Sanctorum.” In new and attractive binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban churches. 


By Lewts W. Mupes, D.D., has been ad vd 
Songs of Praise oy rey. ueeen.S .D., has on dopted by many leadi leading c churches for 


Hymns and Songs of Praise By,Drs; Hitcucock. Eppy. and ScHarr, ts sil used 


in hundreds of city Churcher and is the "peer of any 


i New). By Dr. T, DRWitrTaLm t 
Many Voiees th at of oar own —, Ah. hundred 1‘ tie aye Goel 4 by bee 


of the bs > | | Hymns and 450 
the new. i- 4k ot vr 1790 with a. ”. 


; ri Re od curH ALL. D.D., 
The Evangelical Hymnal LASAM, has an appreciative and increasing constituency. 


Free <putactinn copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Commtttees upon re- 
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September 3, 1891. 
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MUSIC. 





THE WONDERFUL 


A. B, CHASE 
PIANO. 


Wonderful in improving by 





Write tor Catalogue and prices 
to any of the agents, or address 
THE A. B. CHASE CO , Norwalk, QO. yi in‘ minty ‘igo other cities by the leading dealers. 





Salt Lake City. by a 
San | age J o, ae 
Reading. Pa. ee 

Pittsburg, Pa. y Stes & HOENE. 


Woncerful in Tone e quality. 


h, deep, bell-like 


ehnaortet in strength of frame. 


Stroncest Bronble combinations of wood glued and 
bolted together . 


and use. 
Pianos so!d five years go are said be bettter in 
tone than when they were sold. 


Wonderful in selling qualities. 


Tene tyle, finish, patented i vements 
aah oF mish, pa impro' 


yendertut in -popmiany 





'S praise them. 


Wontterner in ‘phenomenat success. 


The leading dea'ers and music! artists in our large 
cities endorse thes as unexcelled. 


Wonderful in character of its agents. 


The very best men in the trade seek the agency for 
these instruments. 

REPRESENTED IN 
F. F. Droop. 


.Po 
KNIGHT. CAMPBELL Mustc Co 
ARREN MERCANTILE Co. 
Kostas & CHASE. 


. ane. by C. L. GoRHaw & CO 


. by 





THE ‘SOVEREIGN CHOIR! for Fagies. 
SONGS OF SAVIN G POWER Sunday Schools. 


The Anthem book retails for 75c. $6 00 per doz. 
TheS. 8. Book retaiis for 35c. $3.60 per aoa; 


The music in both is cany, very singuble, and ex- 
tremely pleasing. Try them 
Returnable if not oathetacte ‘tory and money refunded. 
CLAYTON F.SUMMY, 
Music Publisher and Importer, 
174 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE NEW SONC BOOK 
— USED aT— 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No, 6, 


BY SANKFY, McGRANAHAN AND STEBBINS. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 36 cts. 


The John Church (o, The Bigion & Main Co. 
74 W. 4ch St,, Cincinrati. | 76 E. 9h St., New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. ( 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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For ate !—Just Issued! 


A collection of entirely new Anthems adapted to 
the wants of all denominations, as Services, Open- 
iug Pieces, Collection Pieces etc. Available for 
Quartet or Chorus Choirs. The thousands of 
choirs that have used Mr. Danks’ church music 


know that his choir selections are Melodious, De- * 


votional, Practical, and within the easy range of 
the voice. Price, 35 cents postpaid. 
——PUBLISHED BY~— 


wuhe JOHN CHURCH C9., Cincinnati, 0. 
it & Sons Muatle Co., The John Church Co., 
= rw aback Ave., Chic minal 13 FE. 26th St., New York, 
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Wee Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INST. AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave. > cor. 16th St., N.Y. 








EDUCATION. 





Chauncy-Hall School. 


593 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Tborough preparation for the Institute of 
Technology, for Business, avd for Cole 
lege. In ali classes, Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of health. 
The sixty-third annual catalogue sent on 


est. 
“the class for training Kindergarten 
pa is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEE- 


Morhe building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptations to lead to bad habits. 





€LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLA®, 
Primary and advanced work. Certificate accept- 
os by Sropemer sng a je aetiegee Delsarte Gym- 
astics, Re-o 118SS NORTH and 
Miss BARNES. Principals 1961 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


HE RUAYER ACE GOLLEGE 


or ys Fa aad Girls, wil! open its ae year 
'éth. For catalogues, addre 
Rev. a Be FLACK, A.A. Prest.. Claverack, N, Y. 











Home Reading about America. 





The Chautauqua Reading Circle is one of the rec- 
ognized educational influences of the country. 
Nearly two hund have been 
enrolied since the beginning in 1878. The course is 
definite; the required literature is prepared by abie 
writers; the aids and suggestions from the central 
office are practical and heJpful. You have doubtless 
felt the need of some thodic readi Chaut 
qua offers you for the coming winter a course in 
American History. Government and Literature. 
Should you not like to take up these subjects either 
as an individual reader, or with a group of friends? 
Write to the Central Ofice, Drawer 1%, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Gemored in 1888 from Chestnut St , Philadeipnia, to 
“4. OOKE, 
w 


eul- 
ber a : 


A th a A 

















Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES EB. Dupnert, _ Miss H. A. DILLAYS. 
MIss SYLVIA J. EASTMA 


THE OSSINING SEMINARY, 
Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. N. Y. 


A school of the highest class for young Ladtes, 
— healthful, be ae With 





Wm. E. Moore, C. C. 


B. Sherrer. Prin 


Riverview Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
55TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Governmen 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE, Sho saR YE 


Both Sexes. Freparatory for Beles Caiiage course for 
Girls. Successful at popular endowment 
takes ladies for $200. Catalogues of W.H. BANNISTER. 


ROSWELL HOME SCHOOL, 
Mohegan Lake, N.Y. Healthful location. 
or Circular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, 
New YORE CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY M. MacCracKEN, D.D., LL.D. Saree en 

Instruction in ail departments of hieher pedagog 
xcelient facilities for the study of methods a and 
systems. Students can be'p themselves by teaching 
Lectures daily at4 P.M.and Saturdays. Fivecou’ses 

D ow. Scho:arships. grees Master ctf 
BE agogy (Pd,M.) and Doctor of redagogy. (Pd.D.) 
Term trom Oct. to May. 
Circulars and information sent on we 
J&ROME ALLEN Dean. 

The Professor of Pedagogy wiil instruct a limited 

number by correspo «en ce. 


Hail. cto. Mise E. 














Boys under twelve. 
Kinoness and training. 


Principal. 








DREW LADIES’ CeMINACY » Carmel, N, Y. 
Healthful, homelike, thorough, progressive. llius- 
trated circular. Rev. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


SEYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE. Pine 
Plains, N. ¥, Healthful. homelike, select. thor- 
ough. Rev. A. MATTICE, A.M., Principal. 





FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freebotd, N J. 
Boys’ samniay > bese Send for catalogue to 
. CHAMBERS, A,M., Principal. 


SIGLA®’S PREPARATORYV*CHOOL The 
mistake in bringing ap bors begir sat eight. A 
pamphlet. ($600a year.) H SIGLAR, Newburgh,N.Y 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
For 100 young women. Superb modern or 
Twelve teachers. Six graauating courses an 
tg A oe school year, Sept. ith, suo. pays 

ed room and all tuitions except mus 
art, cisammteeky and typewriting. see 1 ustrated 
catalogue. 


JOS. E. KING D.D.. Fort Edward, N.Y. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE Steexe>. 


New Jersey. 

Boarding Sch for boys only Fits for any col- 
lege and for a Early iepligation desirable. 
HAMBER Principal. 


Hex AND SCHOOL for ay yenng boys. Healthful; 
firm discipline, attention, ¢ymna- 
. A BREWER. “x M.,Fairfield,Conn. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


continues to give Young Women unsurpassed advan- 
tages for gainine best preparation for college and 
tor social life. Sanitation perfect. Send for refer- 
ences. sist veer; 

G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TE&ACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Establisned 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


TO RENT, a Scholarshi 
lege. Apply to Mrs. D. E. Sackett, Cranford, N.J 
FOR 


ABBOT ACADEMY, YOUNG LADIES. 


The 634 yeers opens on Thursday. soptesnber | 10th, 
with superior accommodations in its new aan im- 
+ ‘ulidings. ‘or circulars apply to 
Bra R;_ for admission, to Iss PRILENA 
MeKEER: Principal, Andover, Mass. 





in Elmira Female Col- 








A anc er Institute. Miltary, Boarding 


> from New York City. Boys fitted for 
college, wasivenn and = schools. 
Principal UV. k,. WILLIS, Ph.D. 


ASHLEY HALL. Monsvale. Mass. 
Home school for Young L Music, Art and 
Languages. MISs WHITTEMORE. Prin. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


term opens Seot. ifth, 1891, For catalogue or 
PP weg oe address 
LLIs J. BEECHER, 
Clerk wor “Faculty, Auburn, N.Y. 


BISHOPTHORPE, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Full Preparatory and prademic Course. Studen 
Prepared for —, F.T. W ALS. P Principal, 

h Bethlehem, Penn. 


BLAIRSVILLE SEMINARY, Blairsville, 
Pa. For catal en*9 
v. T. R, EWING, D.D., Principal. 
Misc ay BOYFER’S Ls ene y ¥YRENCH and Mu 
h 


‘or Board 4 Day Pupils, 1 
estou: at. niladelpbin. Mus je Department in 
charge of M 
vision 


+2 Sherwood, and under the super- 
of W. H. Sherwood. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY sincation ct 




















com 
ana na health. Wy Ey co com; aly Year ~ 
ay my Sept. r circulars and admission Vv 
the Prin- sties ANNIE E. JOH ce ord, 
cpa, Miss IDA C. ALLE M 





Batt me ctikece, re 
Women. The Program. stting the jnduata and and 


Pea easter appeal oe Senter 





LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 
ene ey as uate replat tag Ts 


cul 

“Prot easio ail Coilece mane i in Chi 
serctnegsrtg erento Na 
and ng, 1 seed f ati Mad 
Pres. Wm. c. S"ROBERTS. Lake Forest. ii. pi 


YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
42d Vear. College Preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A... Poughkeensie, N. Y. 


ank* RperoN PARK SEMINARY, Roch- 
° Se me Church ae for the — map- 
sh and eed of y 
sins Sept. 16th, 1891. Write 
Mrs. C. 








onng te adies. ear be- 
or Illustrated Tmosiar. 
. CURTI3, Principal, 
MASSACH PenT TS guanre 
OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
Re-opens September 2ith, 1£91. Pupils received at 
Smith and Weliesiev on our certificate. 
MIss VRYLING W. BOFFUM A.B.. Principal. 


Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS.{ CASE iehe Sonia. 
e-opens ene S r teee ~ 








Re 
Certificate admits to Well 


MT.AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincimat 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
doa pgunennadh Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President, 


New England Conservatory 


Founded by Dr. E. Toursés. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director, 


MUSIC nstruction in Piano. 


Organ, Voi 
iolin, Solf Harmony, Ete: 
Class Tuition, aolessons, $10 to “ate Privatelsesons 











L RE 
GOUTION = Oratory Dramatic and Tons: 
Ken gg ele ee Rg 5 aol 
for ts. Calendar free. E 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 10, 1891. 
FRANK W. SOF ytd Benager. 


Franklin Squa 
waar int Pearaetit: 
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St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. (near Syracuse), 
Established 1849. 


A rad e family school. Location absolutely 
neuen. ost cemplete outfit. Courses of study are 
Civil Eng‘neerine.C assical, Commercial and Special. 


Preparatory and Primary Departments under svecial 
faculties. Under the visitation oo the War Depart- 
ment. Military under U.S 
Rt. Kev. F. D. iewacingven. 8. 7D. veo EAD, 
eut 
Address “Lt. Col. William Verne k. 
Superinteadeut, 





MISS THOMAS'S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the reception of 8 pupils only. 
Students praparea See, a by certificate. 
pens geday, Sep . léth. 

Apply 23 Sivas "St, adlcceate, BR. VY. 


TEMPLE GROVE Api Re SEMINARY, 
Saratoga “prines, N. V. Thirty seventk year 
begins Sept 36. Address Chas. F. Dowd, Ph D , Pres. 








UNIVERSITY 9:00 
LAW SCHOOL ff? isi: 


Confers LL.B.; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, 
Address, PROF. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 1° Broadway, New York. 


WELLS COLLEGE . thos SY 


Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A seaaee Christian Home. New Build- 
ing with Mod im ——— begins 
September 16th. ‘iM 
“President. 





mprovements. 
ave for Cacal 
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for Young ladies. h Year. 
giving a superior enucation in bey | 
and Prepara ments; also 
MRs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut Ste, Philada. 


ca College for Young ges 
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Arge 
Department, this p yeor. 14, independ- 
ollege Course B.A. 
degree. alte ege B M. Handsome Park. Large 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Electric Light, Gymnasium, 
b ervasoy. oratory, etc. Forcatalogue,address 
Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D. 


‘Pres Chambersburg, en 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. _ 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


No. 700 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 

The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 23d, 

The Faculty will meet incoming students in the 
P remGent 's vcoms at 10 am renal 
sai: g address will be delivered by Rev. Mar- 
ots me °Pinceat D D., in Adams Chapel Thursday, 

students ed to be preset at the o oing. 

_Tuggage Should be sent to No. 50 Kast 70th Street. 
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A RECIPROCITY QUESTION. 


OnE feature of the McKinley bill has re- 
ceived the applause of both the friends 
and foes of the general measure; that is 
the Reciprocity sections. The markets of 
the United States are, in most respects, 
the most valuable in the civilized world 
to producers of other nations, With six- 
ty millions of people, with a wide-spread 
prosperity, all the more conspicuous be- 
cause of temporary checks, it does not 
require an eye conspicuously clear to see 
most favorable opportunities forthe sale 
of foreign goods in the United States at 
highest possible prices. It is no hardship 
upon Europe to require that a small 
measure of her profit on such sale should 
be asked to support the Government of 
that country, whence come all her sales 
and gains. If,in addition to this, the 
American people give free entry to cer- 
tain products, it is a most moderate de- 
mand that the countries thus favored by 
the remission of custom duties, should re- 
ciprocate by a reduction in the tariffs 
charged on American goods at their own 
frontiers. So clear has this appeared that 
the nations of South America have made 
or will make treaties or contracts with 
us on these very terms. 

It was not to be expected that Euro- 
pean nations hitherto having trade ad- 
vantages in South America, should 
acquiesce in this new arrangement with 
the United States. It is, therefore, no 
surprise to learn that the Canadian pro- 
test against the proposed treaty with 
Spain regarding Cuba has been indorsed 
by the British Home Government and 
forwarded to Madrid. If successful in 
Spain, the same sort of protest will un- 
doubtedly be made at Rio Janeiro, in the 
hopes of injuring the prospective Ameri- 
can trade there. The ground of these 
English protests is based on theold clause 
inserted in nearly all foreign treaties, 
that the contracting nations (in this case 
Great Britain and her colonies) shall have 
the same advantages as are given to the 
**most favored nation.” This is inter- 
preted to mean that if a concession in 
customs duties is given to the United 
States it must also be made to great 
Britian including Canada, 

It does not require much legal acumen 
to perceive that this logic halts. What is 
a ‘“‘favor”? lt issomething given with- 
out regard toa return. To promise that 
Great Britain shall have at Cuba or at 
Brazil the privileges granted the most 
favored nation, means simply that the 
facilities afforded shall be equal; that no 
custom-house delays shall be put upon 
the goods of one nation and not upon 
another; that the port shall be open to 
vessels of the different countries on equal 
conditions, and the like, That there shall 
be no favorites in short. But business 
arrangements come under an entirely 
different head. The ‘‘ most favored na- 
tion” clause by its very words does not 
cover treaties where concessions are made 
for which full equivalents are rendered. 

As the New York Tribune forcibly con- 
tends, this has been the theory and policy 
of the Federal Government since 1817, 
and the idea and explanation can be 
found stated and restated in different 
languages but to the same effect inall our 
State papers. A late instance is that of 
the Hawaiian treaty, The Government 
at Honolulu admitted American mann- 
factures free. When called upon to ex- 
plain, they said very properly that the 
admission of Hawaiian sugar into the 
United States, free of duty, while Cuban 
sugar was imported under a tariff of sev- 
eral cents per pound, was a concession on 
the part of the American people, for 
which the reduction in the Hawaiian tar- 
iff on American imports was scarcely an 
equivalent. Could anything be more 
just? International law is, or should be, 
international common sense, the applica- 
tion of business principles to large affairs. 
The question of undue favoritism would 
not arise in ordinary trading if two mer- 
chants should agree to sell necessary arti- 
cles each to the other at a certain dis- 
count. Why should it in national ex- 
phange? A citation from one of the dig 
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patches of Secretary of State Evarts gives 
his official explanation of the reciprocity 
element in the Hawaiian treaty just re- 
ferred to: 

“No treaty in existence at the time this 
compact was entered into secured to any 
other nation the privileges as to the admis- 
sion of certain articles free of duty, which 
have been guaranteed to the United States 
by this treaty. These privileges were se- 
cured, not through any general treaty rights 
or stipulations, but by giving certain valu- 
able considerations in a special treaty of 
reciprocal covenants. The concession of 
these privileges to the United States cannot 
therefore form any just basis for a claim to 
like privileges by any other nation under 
the parity clause of the ordinary form of 
treaty.”’ 

It may be natural for Europe to object 
to the reciprocity treaties of the United 
States with Spanish America, whereby 
some return is secured to us for the valu- 
able markets which we open to South 
American sugar, coffee, rubber and hides; 
but when we sift the matter down and 
analyze the objections,it comes in the end 
to the old attempt to retain to Great 
Britain, France and Germany, a trade 
which they have hitherto controlled, but 
which now seems likely in a measure to 
come to the United States, because of the 
reciprocal, the mutual, the common ad- 
vantages for all the nations concerned. 
Equivalent concessions by two trading 
nations is not favoritism but business, 
and therefore national common sense, 
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WaL.L STREET has enjoyed another 
bull week. The volume of business 
showed a very marked improvement, 
and prices closed at substantial gains in 
which nearly every stock on the list 
shared. The most gratifying feature of 
the trading was thé wide distribution of 
business. What this means will be ap- 
preciated when it is stated that stocks 
which have not been more than nominally 
quoted for months past were heavily 
dealt in at improving prices. Of course, 
some of the leading properties, such as 
the Vanderbilts, the Grangers, Atchison, 
the Coalers, Louisville and Nashville and 
the Villards, were the principal centers of 
attraction, There were one or two re- 
actions, consequent upon selling of stocks 
to realize by holders, but they were for- 
gotten in the steady advance which 
marked the end of the week. London 
gave the first stimulus to the market, 
making purchases each day of between 
10,000 and 25,000 shares. The foreign 
buying was rather unexpected at this 
time, and may be explained by the 
theory which many hold that there bas 
been a heavy short interest abroad in the 
leading American stocks, This, of course, 
would not apply to many of the minor 
foreign specialties. There were other fac- 
tors at work in the direction of improve- 
ment, prominent among them being the 
official notification by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that he is prepared to pay at 
maturity the unextended bonds of the 44 
per cent. loan, which set at rest a good 
deal of the idle talk heard of late. In 
completing his preparaticns for paying off 
the bonds, Mr. Foster has been obliged to 
secure for the Treasury considerable of 
the gold held by the banks. In order to 
accompligh this he has required deposits 
of gold with the Sub-Treasury in this city 
against shipments of miscellaneous cur- 
rency to the West. The discovery of 
this little scheme, whereby the Treas- 
ury exchanges its silver certificates, 
etc., for: the gold beloaging to the 
banks, caused some wrathful expressions 
on the part of some of our bank officials; 
but the importance of the matter is be- 
lieved to bave been overestimated, inas- 
much as the gold disbursed for the bonds 
will come again into general ci culation. 
However, it was a rather tricky expedi- 
ent on the Treasury’s part. The decline 
in the rates for sterling exchange was the 
most important influence of the week. 
The reductions were brought about by 
the pressure of bankers’ bills and by the 
increased offerings of bills drawn against 
exports of grain and provisions. For 





some unknown reason cotton billa have 
not yet become plentiful, All eyes are 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


now upon the exchange market, inas- 
much as a great deal depends upon the 
balance of foreign trade. During the 
month of July the imports exceeded the 
exports by only about four millions of 
dollars, whereas a year ago the excess was 
upward of twenty-three millions. For 
the month of August the complete returns 
are not yet at hand, but the indications 
are that exports will increase about 15 
per cent., while imports will decrease 
nearly 20 per cent. The enormous spec- 
ulation in wheat has subsided, and prices 
of breadstuffsare a sbadelower. Heavier 
exports, therefore, appear probable, un- 
less speculation places an embaégo upon 
the movement. There is no financial 
stringency here, but under the circum- 
stances there is much curiosity to see 
whether Europe will send us her gold or 
her securities in return for our products, 
It would seem that she must send one or 
the other. 


The current movement in the market 
began so suddenly that a retrospect of 
the movement of prices in previous years 
is interesting. Many claim that they can 
detect a resemblance in the present 
movement to the great surge of 1879. 
Going back to the early months of 1888, 
it is found that stocks were then weak, 
twenty-five active shares averaging in 
April about sixty-five. During the suin 
mer and fall of that year, on favorable 
crop conditions, the market for the twen- 
ty five stocks advanced to seventy-six. In 
1889 the market was narrow, the lowest 
point for the same stocks, seventy-two, 


being touched about the middle of 
March. During the summer and early 
fall the advance was only five 


points. The market of 1890 is still fresh 
in the memory of the street. Prices 
touched thir 1» vest early in December, 
when the prices of the stocks above aver- 
aged 59. The lowest average of this year 
was reached on July 30th, when it stood 
at 634. Then,began the present bull mar- 
ket, and in the past four weeks the aver- 
age has risen nearly seven pointe. Com- 
paring the present average with those of 
1888 and 1889, when crop conditions were 
not nearly as marked n our favor, there 
seems to be room for further appreciation 
before the movement of our products to 
Europe is completed. 





The increase in bond sales at the Sto ck 
Exchange is a good feature in view of the 
talk recently about a dead bond market. 
Current operations in this department are 
nearly three times as heavy a*a year ago. 
The outside business in bonds may also be 
expected to increase if the operations at 
the Exchange continue fair. The 
timidity of the public about buying 
bonds up to this time has been chief- 
ly due to the inability of a number 
of syndicates to market heavy issues 
which they underwrote. These syndi- 
cates have been obliged to borrow on 
their unmarketable bonds, and the rail- 
roads which could not find syndicates 
ready to assist them were obliged to do 
likewise. Now the activity and advance 
in stocks have directed atténtion to cheap 
bonds paying from 5 to 6 per cent. The 
abatement of the silver scare has also in- 
duced purchases. 

The loan market has been fairly active. 
There is no change to report in time 
loans, which continued to be made at 5 
per cent. for short and 6 per cent. for 
long terms. Call loans on stock collateral 
were made at rates ranging from 24 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. and averaged about 3 
per cent. All outstanding 2} per cent. 
loans have been marked up to 3 per cent. 
at the close. The banks and trust com- 
panies maintain 4 per cent. as their mini- 
mum rate,and they have experienced 
little difficulty in obtaining it on all the 
funds they desired to put out. The flow 
of currency to the West was in about 
the same volume as during the preceding 
week, but bankers have received inquir- 
ies which indicate a very much heavier 
movement at an early day. The move- 
ment of funds to the South has not yet 
begun. Commercial paper is very dull, 
and the banks of this city have not for 
years before held as little street paper as 


large. Very little trading in paper is 
being done at less than 6 per cent. for in- 
dorsed receivables, and 7 per cent. for 
single numes. 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing August 29th, 1891: 


Broadway............ 20 
Commerce... «+e 189 
Continental.. - M0 







Manhattan... V8 
Merchants’......... 1b) 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 22. Aug. 29. Differences. 
Loans.........-. $395,455,500 $397,347,300 Inc. $1,891,800 
Specie.......-.+. 63,385,000 60,496,900 Dec. 2,838,100 
Legal tenders 51,452,900 58,121,900 Inc. 1,669,000 
Deposits. 402,912,400 408,403,900 inc. 491,500 
Circulation..... 4,976,200 5,108,500 Inc. 127,300 


The following shcws the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$65,385,000 — $60,496.900 Dec. $2,888,100 
Legal tenders.. 51,452,900 53,121,900 Inc. 1,669,000 


Total reserve... $114.837,900 $113,618,800 Dec. $1,219,100 
Reserve requ’d 





against dep’ts 100,728,100 100,850,975 Imc. 122,875 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements..... 


14.109,800 12,767,825 Dec. 1,341,975 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....-F rost has been reported from several 
points in North Dakota and Manitoba, 
but the damage to wheat has not been of 
a serious nature. 


...-Bids were opened in the Controller’s 
office in this city on the 26th of August 
for $900,000 of water loan bonds bearing 
four per cent. interest maturing January 
ist, 1910. The bids were from 100.69 to 
103,25, 


...-The Grand Trunk tunnel under the 
St. Clair River at Sarnia will be formally 
opened on Saturday, September 19th. 
Sarnia, on the Canadain side and Port 
Huron, on the American side, will give 
up the whole day to celebration aad en- 
joyment. 


...-Attention is called to the special 
offer of first-class municipal bonds bear- 
ing from three and one-half to six per 
cent. interest made by the well-known 
banking house of Messrs. Blair & Com- 
pany of this city, particulars regarding 
which may be obtained on application to 
them. 


....The following table shows the as- 
sessed valuation of the property of the 
country for the past four decades, and 
the estimated true valuation for 1860, 
1870 and 1880: 


Assessed Estimated true 
Years. Valuation. Valuation. 
eer re $12,084,560,005  $16,159,616,068 
Wiiccs kctekdncs 14,178,986,732 30,068,518, 507 
BOR .d 0s 16,902,993,543 43,642,000,000 
as os dann onitl 24,240,580,804 =... eeneeeee 


... It is stated that the largest business 
building in the world is to be erected on 
the west side of lower Broadway opposite 
Bowling Green, extending from Broad- 
way to Greenwich Street. The building 
will cost $4,000,000 and will be twenty- 
two stories in hight, crowned with a tower 
which will attain to an altitude of 550 
feet. 


....[t is expected that the total pro- 
duction of sugarin Cuba this year will 
exceed 800,000 tons. The exports to Jume 
30th aggregate 493,967 tons as compared 
with 380,642 atthe same time last year, 
and 94,16 per cent. of the product came to 
the United States. Prices are now about 
25 per cent. lower than at the same period 
last year. 


....-Ever since the Southern Pacific 
Railroad was built, it has been obliged to 
obtain its supply of coal for fuel from a 
distance none being obtainable in Califor- 
nia. That now being used comes largely 
from Victoria and is brought to Weat 
Oakland by steamers’ built especially for 
the trade. The company has now deter- 
mined to manufacture artificial fuel from 
coal dust and asphaltum and is receiving 
machinery for this purpose. 


....The Government statement of for- 
eign commerce for July shows exports of 
$62,654,129, an increase over June of 
about five millions, and an increase over 
July, 1800, of about eight millions. Im- 
ports amounted to $66,339,657, a decrease 





at present, The supply of new paper is 
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millions, There was still an excess of 
imports of merchandise of $3,685,528, 
about one-third the excess of imports 
occurring the previous month. 


...-The total number of immigrants 
arriving in this country in the last dec- 
ade ending with the fiscal year 1890 was 
5,246,613, a larger number than has come 
into the country in any previous ten 
years. Of the total number 1,121,499 were 
under fifteen years of age, and about forty 
per cent. of all the immigrants were fe- 
males, Of the total number 2,600,000 had 
no occupation. The number of persons 
styling themselves farmers was 367,724. 


....Should it be found upon the com- 
pletion of the inquiry in relation to the 
true value of al? property in the United 
States that the same relation exists in 
1890 between assessed valuation and true 
valuation as existed in 1880, the absolute 
wealth of the United States according to 
the Eleventh Census may be estimated at 
$62,610,000,000, or nearly $1,000 per 
capita, as against $514 per capitain 1860, 
$780 per capita in 1870, and $870 per capita 
in 1880, 


....-Something more than a year ago 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt purchased in 
England the yacht “Conqueror” and 
brought it to this country. Duties were 
not demanded at the time but later the 
Government decided that there might be 
a question whether or not the yacht was 
subject to pay a duty, and the matter was 
referred to Solicitor Hepburn of the Treas- 
ury Department,who has recently decided 
that she is liable to duties,and the Collect- 
or of the Port of New York has taken 
possession of her. The duty, if paid, will 
amount to about $35,000. Mr. Vander- 
bilt intends to test the case in the courts, 


..--The new tax law of Indiana re- 
quires that all banks—national, State and 
private—shall report to the Board of Tax 
Commissioners the names of their de- 
positors and the amount to their credit on 
the ist of April in each year, The 
bankers throughout the State decided that 
they would not comply with the law, and 
on the 26th of August three of the most 
prominent bankers of the State repre- 
senting the national, State and private 
banks were arrested and each was fined 
$500 for contempt and committed to jail 
until the fine was paid. By agreement 
the cases were appealed, and the new tax 
law will be tested in the Supreme Court. 


...-According to the fifth annual report 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, 
an increased amount of capital was in- 
vested in'the year 1890 in the two leading 
industries of cotton and woolen manu- 
factures. The total value of the woolen 
trade decreased $700 000 and of the cotton 
trade increased $150,000 when compared 
with the preceding year. The report 
shows that in the cotton industry labor 
secured a return of 20.64 per cent. on the 
amount of the capital invested while capi- 
tal secured only 12.25 per cent. to cover 
profits and minor expenses. The returns 
to manufacturers have been decreased 
while the laborer’s direct share of product 
has increased. 


.... Among the securities sold at auction 
on the 25th and 26th ulto. were the fol- 
lowing: 

$15,000 Erie Railway re-organization first lien 
6 per cent. bonds, due 1908, interest May and 
November, 108 

10 shares United States Trust Co., 800. 

50 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co., 2281. 

shares Williamsburgh City Fire Ins. Co., 
33544. 

7 shares Bowery Fire Ins. Co., 75%. 

15 shares Peter Cooper Fire Ins. Co., 161. 

200 shares Cen. Rd. and Banking Co., of Ga., 


$10,000 Montgomery, Tuscaloosa and Memphis 
Ry. Ist mort. 6 per cent. gold bonds, 50. 

$6,000 Knoxville Water Works 6 per cent. 
bonds, due July Ist, 1912, 9044. 

61 shares Eagle Fire Co., 216. 

18 shares Kings County Fire Ins. Co., 169. 

50 shares U.S. Volta Electric Battery Co., 10. 


ee The Edwards’ claim for several 
million dollars’ worth of property border - 
ing on lower Broadway in New York City 
has again been heard from; this time from 
New Orleans. Mr. Harry L. Edwards of 
that city says: 


“T take to myself the credit of having 





compared with July, 1890, of about eleven 


unearthed from the English archives the 
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lease between Robert Edwards and the 
British Crown, and is will not be long, I 
think, before I have the document in my 
possession. Inthe garret of an old Ken- 
tucky farmhouse, thrown with other odds 
and ends, lay for many years the title deed 
to the New York property. I have backed 
it up.” 

Mr Edwards has gone to Kentucky and 
will bring back with him the title deed 
that he had such trouble in finding. Then 
in all probability he will go to England. 
Further developments are arxiously 
awaited by New York City property 
owners! 








--The following paragraphs from 
Major McKinley’s great speech: at Niles, 
Ohio, will interest our readers: 


* The silver producer, whose 412\¢ grains 
of silver are worth only 80 centsin the mar- 
kets of this country and the world, is thus 
epabled to demand that the Government 
shall take it at 100 cents. Will the Govern- 
ment be as kind to the producer of wheat 
and pay him 20 cents more per bushel than 
the market price? The silver dollar now 
issued under a limited coinage, has 80 cents 
of intrinsic value in it, so accredited the 
world over, 1nd the other 20 cents is legisla- 
tive will—the mere breath of Congress,” 


**[t does not take a very wise man to see 
that if a dollar worth only 80 cents intrinsi- 
cally, coined without limit, is made a legal 
tender to the amount of its ace value,for the 

ayment of all debts, public and private, a 
Tegal teoder in all business transactions 
among the people, that it will become in 
time the exclusive circulating medium of 
the country. Gold, which is 20 per cent. 
more valuable on every dollar, will not be 
paid out in any transac'ion in ‘this country 
when an 80-cent silver dollar will answer 
the purpose. Nor will the greenback be 
long in returning to the Treasury for re- 
demption in gold. We shall do our business, 
therefore, with short dollars rather than 
with full dollars, as we are now doing.” 


‘The nations which are on a silver basis 
alone are the poor:st vations of the world, 
and are in constant financial disturbance 
and monetary disorder.” 

“A revenue tariff pure and simple, such 
as the Democratic Party of Obio advocates, 
ean benefit and encourage and build up no 
domestic industry. It does not move a 
single spindle save in foreign countries. It 
increases the demand for foreign goods, and 
dimishbes the use of domestic goods. It is 
for the fereign shop and against the Amer:- 
can shop. It supplies work for foreign Jabor, 
and takes it from our own labor. It would 
not light a single fire in an American fur- 
nace or mill, but would extinguish those 
which now burn, unless our labor would 
work at the same wages as the labcr of com- 
peting countries. In short, itis well con- 
ceived to benefit every other nation but our 
own.’ 


“‘Now the people know that if we had 
two yardsticks, one three feet in length and 
the other two and a half feet in length, the 
buyer would always have his goods meas- 
ured to him by the shorter stick, and that 
the longer stick would go into permanent 
disuse. It is exactly so with money. A 
100-cent dollar will go out of circulation 
alongside an 80-cent dollar, which is a legal 
tender by the fiat of the Government. And 
no class of people will suffer so much as the 
wage-earner and agriculturist. If it is the 
farmer you would benefit—there is one way 
todo it make the bushels measure with 
which he measures his wheat, tor the buyer, 
three pecks instead of four.” 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
Septemoer ist on the following bonds: 

Texas and New Orleans R. R. Co. (Sabine Divi- 
a per cent. 

Mexican International R’y Co. ist Mtge. 4 p. c. 





Letters | mvestment 
of to 
Securities. 


Credit. | ~ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STRERT, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, REW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO JNVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT. 
Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 








MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


WE OWN AND OFFER 


3:% Bonds, 


Town of Westchester, New York. 


4%, Bonds, 


City of Beeton Massachusetts. 
City of Louieviile, Kentucky. 


State of North Dakota. 


4:%, Bonds, 


City of Winneapolis, Minnesota. 
City of Duluth, Minzesota. 


5% Bonds, 


City of Denver, Colorado. 
City ot Omaha, Nebraska. 
City of Seattle, Washingtor, 
City et Saginaw, Michiszan, 
City ef San Antonio, Texas. 
City of Wellston. Ohio. 





Territory of Utah. 





County of Washington, Nebraska. 


6% Bonds, 


City of Tacoma, Washington. 
City of South Denver, Colerado. 
City of St. Louis, Missouri, 








Price, legal papers, and full particulars 
furnished on application. 


BLAIR & CO., 


33 Wall St., New York City. 


THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


SURPLUS, $200,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, — 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
Cc. R. BUDDY, Ass’t, Cashier. 








“ THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 
S CITY, MO., 
8s. . y. PISnOe. President, : 


wit iam Street. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black land belt of North Texas, the Fichest in in 
e Southwest. Dallas the commercial — on 
contre of this greatdistrict. Wecan loan y oney 
here on farm or ony prepare with "the vtmost voatety 
at 8 per cent. net. furnish you with the highest 
yorenes as to our integrity and business met 
e invite >. Segengeunenss, and will gladly turnish 


pecs 
aud values throughout Texas are increasing 


FIELD & SCURRY, 
The North Texas Nationa! Bank Badg., Dallas, Tex. 
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Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and poor 
in both regions. Our 
book contains some infor- 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. %2e2%25 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 


F. 1, WHITNEY, 
G.P.& T.A.G.N.RY., St. Panl, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Lard Commissioner, ®t. Paul, Minn, 


MAILED FREE. 


An Illustrated Circular, with Map of 
Northern Minnesvta. 
Address 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


0, FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN. 
4 











Principal and interest guararteed. 

Loans made on oredneiiocennta real estate 
yearly increasing in value on a con- 
servative basis. and only after personal 
examination by us. Interest payabie in 
New York Exchange. We invite corre- 
spondence. Very highest references 


PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


(OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital ... ........ eedngsoesnees socesed $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 

The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by In vestors seek Y perfect security instead 
of high rate of Poop A among the safest invest- 
ments offered to th 














essrs. Hiram De & Son, New York City, 
| a Morton, Bi Bliss wer vow York City. 
» liams, Esq., 01 e Chemical Nationa 
> Bank, § Newt, York City. 


,, Esq., A the National Safe Deposit Com- 


.. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughott 
East. Correspondence ted. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


6% Mortgage Investments 72% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Ne*ting the investor from 6 per som, to7 to vg per cent., 
botr Pe and interest So pan ty 

AGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
reerel City Grenier and on Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances ate in Eastern a ag Particulars and 








FOR SALE. 


4,000 handsome, well-located town lots in a new 
town just p'atted,on Puget Sound. Well located; on 
two lines of railroads; heart of a country rich in iron, 
coal, copper, lumber and agriculture. Price, $2.50 
per lot. A speculation and a good one. Write 

LOCK BOX 1477, Tacoma, Wash. 


ad A oS Tiras mee is is made 
os . bie, consistently 
- ‘eo jas securip; 
as ea ety. the ADVANC 
in the shape 


TOWVIDENDS. airrteme and I witout yen the 
way LA —— for every 1.00 


exPhans Wik Feferences. aon, a Space. 
Block, Den » Colerade. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ...$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL-...............§600,000 














Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. COonnectiont Trustees, 
Eaecutors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Poy, the best opportunity for prac AO of any cle 
Meney pe s r cent. se ae per cent. 
The mines of w Utah are Man ate 'y ~ Gold or stiver 


jes Printed matter 
WATTS. No, 9 Weet 24 South Be Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 











tone evant So 











r icatio: 
mACMAS" AePEie 4 ‘BIRRELL, 
Portland Savings Bank dg.» "Portland. Or. 








FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 
add: essing 


eee ~~ LAN 


Com PANY, 
airhaven, 


Vash 





THE ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 
39 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
GEO. H. PRENTISS & CO., 
37 WILLIAM ST, NEW YORK, 
208 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN, 
OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION 


$750,000 8 PER CENT. 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


THE GOLORADO FUEL 
COMPANY 


Of Denver, Colorado, 
At Par, shares $100 each, 
Full Paid, and Non-Assessable. 

Subscriptions will be received until 12 
e’clock noon Wednesday, Sept. 9th. The 
right is reserved to reject any subscription 
or to accept it in part, Subscriptions will 
be payable 10 per cent. on application, bal- 
ance ten days after allotment. 

THE COMPANY OWNS 21,000 ACRES 
OF COAL LANDS, CONTAINING 250,- 
060,000 TONS OF COAL. 

SIX MINES IN OPERATION, CAPACI- 
TY 6,100 TONS DAILY, INCLUDING THE 
ONLY ANTHRACITE MINES WEST OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

MARKETS FROM MISSOURI RIVER 
TO PACIFIC OCEAN, A TERRITORY 
WHICH IS DEVELOPING MORE RAPID- 
LY THAN ANY OTHER PORTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

NET EARNINGS MORE THAN DOUBLE 
THE AMGUNT NECESSARY TO PAY 
EIGHT PER CENT. ON PREFERRED 
STOCK. 

Year ending June 30th, 1589..8230,673 44 

“ oy ” 1890.. 305,916 46 


bag on - 1891.. 330,938 14 

DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, FEB. 1ist>* 
AND AUG. Ist, 

SUB*CRIPTIONS WILL ALSO BE RE- 
CEIVED BY 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col. 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, Albany, N. Y. 
C.H. POTTER & CO., Bankers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
SHELDON & BINNEY, Bankers, Providence, R, 1. 
STATE STREET SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO., 
Boston, Mass. 

Prespectus, containing farther details and 
blank forms ot appiicatioa ter steck, can be 
obtained from any of the banks or bankers 
abeve named, 





FIRST MORTGAGE Loans on Tacoma 


ine 405, pee pane, any and never excee: 

bi here aI tive'valuation, Interest 
paya sem oanae iy. Princ’ and Lnteres' 
ranted. GE G 


COMPANY. Wm.6. fer, Sec., Tacoma, Wash. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


between the Missouri River and 
EAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 


oo" Midway City,” is ~ A mi'es from 
Boston, ana ' Tmiles tro from San Francisco ated 
in the ene fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 
with the Wood River Val i, tributary. 
$1,500,000 has = i ded = public improvements 
since lss3. KEA water power, 
three railroads ease lights, gas, electric street 
— water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
ephones. 
‘A Uity of of schools and churches; the school system 
watea ee surpassed in the West. 
For jntormation regarding KEARNEY as a place 
of residence, address 


The Kearney Lani aud Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


rst ti 


This oy solicits correspondence 
= all first-class investment securi- 
ties. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road Water, ndustrial and Irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mary loans. 


cn Ast @ENd. WibithRon, View 


OrFi 
Ria Pee ty teres? Boston, 1t Devonshire St. 


each Rome Suse 





The coming Cit 
the Mountains is 
Seat of of ge 








et 








faqnt. 
N, Sec. a | Treas. 





MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL; - = = += = $1,000.000 
A Legal werameat | for Court and Trust Funds and 
General De its. 

Transacts a General Bankiog ‘Basizecs. 

lows Interest on Bala 


Transfer Agent. Registrar and Trustee 
nder Mortgages. 





This Company oo to executors and trustees of ea- 
tates and to religious and bonentent institutions excep- 
tional facitities - no tre of their 





RECTORS— 1891. 
Fyeeets Ormond aM President, New York; R. 
J.¢ of M ort Bliss & 


N cote, of Messi s. e ™ 
York; Marshall rs. of Messrs. Marshall Field & Co., 
Chi longo; John I. Waterbury, Vice-President, New 


or 

ze O. FRENCH, President. ou I. WAUSERGeY. 
ent. A. T. FRENCH, c. and 

JOuN L. PaDW ALADER, Counsel. STRONG & 

CADWALADER, Attorneys 


FIRST ORT NS, 
0 NET Absolute Rescure eee ay~ 
ory able semi-annuall rafton New 

York. Personal '- - By given to all 

Address 





IN, Fairhaven, Wash. 
TACOMA racer 
property now 10 
Write &. 9. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash, 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 
of ann. bale ipag, overaen aie’ 





sent. 








Amount offered 
KING 00. Aberdeen, Se, Dak, 
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F, C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Wortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE Paty rs 
WAS 


bhakti. oF HINGTON, 
ONDON and SAN FRANCISCO, 
Satwventetneeme 





PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a plan for the investment of money } 
large or sma}! sums that will comment itself to all 
who desire a safe investmen profits. 

The good name and stability of rtland, aan 
will guarantee you in making an investmen 

Prospectus will be sent —_ = application, oy fan 
details and references. 

T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 


Portiand, Oregon. 


TEXAS-LOANS-AND- INVESTMENTS 


Fourteen Years’ Experience. 
REFERENCES: 


New York City: INDEP«NDENT and Christian Unton, 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third National Bank. 

San Antonio, Texas : Lockwood National Bank; San 
Auctonio National Bank. 

Edinburgh, Scotland : The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company. Limited 

For Information, wre ~~ to 





CHANDLER, 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 
TEXAS ANO MEXICAN LANDS, MORTGACES VEN- 
DOR'S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


2” Eighteen years’ experience in Land 
Matters. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, 
P.-0. BOX 162. 


Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 
Plantations, Mineral Lands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies, 





REFERENCES: 
James _H. Raymond & Co,, Bankers....Austin, Texas 
First, ‘National Sscseessyes sencesepen Austin, Texas 
City National Bank................665 «++ Austin, Texas 


[make loans and investments for non-residents, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin. 


THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


Isthe most rapidly growing city in the Northwest. 
It has now 20,0 cer and Sill in = probabil- 
ity have from 75,000 to 100,000 in 1 Over $5,000,000 
improvements in 1890, ont, 1,200 Duilain au 
miles of water-mains and 10 miles of paving. wice 


tics. M. M. Nit HOLS. Keal Ratate. s2u0 





L. R. GIDDINGS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved onte ago 
Property For Sale at par and accrued inte . de- 
curities worth double the amount loaned "therean 
Correspondence solicited. 


TFXAS INVESTMENTS, 

We have loaned 

in Texas over 

$2,000,000 — never 

lost a doilar. 
We can loan 





son owns in a 


c i uding six 
ranches ° a 4 
twenty - 
splendia biack 
land farms. All 
these lands are 
rapidly rising, Ween sell you the choice of these 
lands netting youa profit of 40 per cent in one year. 
Texas isthe most rm State in the American 
Union. We can sell you county and municipal bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Cons tution. 


is enjoying greater prosperity 
than apy city in the ion, and 
will continue at the head of the 
procession, owing to her supe- 


rior resou: Ces. ot another city in the world can 
offer sucb inducements to home seekers and invest- 
ors hel iy | pe full particulars and a copy of our 
Souvenir o 
THE WITHERBEE- ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 
ae and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 











PORTLAND, ) Invest Here. THUS 
OREGON. { WH: | Monty. 


Address GEORGE H. HIMES, Portland, Oregon. 
Refers to I. A. Macrum, Cashier Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank. 





THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNES So BONS PRR ppAVens- 


24 Y ber ot Commerce Balldies. 
8 Bae tamale eee Sts.. Chicago. 


TEXAS. 
SANA NIO and ARANSAS HARBOR I 
eee apces for investments; more money wil 
be made*at a Places in the Cob ped my == 
4 lace in the Loans ne a a re 
ne to loaner. Refer to all aks. KINGSLEY & 
REA. ane Houston St.. San Antonio, Tex. 


INVESTMENTS, 
TACO MA GUARANTEEDS P.-C. 
met on all moneys sent us for savoutment in rea’ 
estate in the thriving city of TACOWA. way ° 
besides we send you one-half the profits, § and 10 
per cent. net on mortgage loans first-class security. 


rite for information. Best references given. ae. 
dress, Manning. Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash 


Safe and Convertible as U. 8. Bonds; three times 
the rate of interest. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 

u 
KANSAS BATIOBAL BANK OF WICHITA, KAN. 


gee ITAL, *250,000. 
Payable ON Sean = 5 ne) interest at the 


4 per cent. if held 1 year. |e per cent. for 3d year. 
5 per on cee 2d year.|7 Pz. cent. for 4th year. 
8P ENT. FOR THE FIFTH YEAR. 
Printed isfermation furnished on request. Mention 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867). 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No, 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESIMENTS 12, 2242 ESTATE 


LOANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the worid are either sea 
or lepeneee.. By reference totae map you will see 
uth is a 


. No city of it: size has such great cem- 
mercial and manutactaring advantages and none 18 
prong se rap dly. Chicago ano Duluth wil: ulti- 
Mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading m*tter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest, 


C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minu 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. 
Send for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 STARK 8T,, POR”LAND, OREGON. 


Bank references ai! over United States. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior. Only 
a few biocks from Depot. The coming Manufacturing 
Center ef Superior. Only $100 to $150 each. % cash. 


Balance on easy payments. We look for these to 
doubie in a year if not sooner. Free maps and other 
tatormation 


Jus. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Real Kstate Improvement Co., 
25 Wiscensin Block, West Superior, Wis. 














The International City, 


zs 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 
] P where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail, 


is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 

has the finest Jand-locked harbor on Puget Sound 
has electric lights, water weane, 6 miles graded 
streets, 10 miles 1? ft. sidewalk, 2 National Banks, G. 
N. Ry., C. P. Ry., while th® N. P. and U 
surea. Its principal resources are iron, coal, lumber. 


‘oast. ‘ihe most productive agricul ural land in the 
blishments now under 


ployment for 1,000 men. Population, 15; 

2,100; increase to supply the demand must be foartesd 
during next few months. Lots from $75 to $1,500. We 
controt 75 per cent. of the entire towns te. Terms of 
sale one-third cash, balance to su't purchaser. Re- 
ter, by permission, to the N. Y. inpey seas Ad- 


dress, for books, maps, plots. te. Te of 
Blayne and the State of Washin (we ENG- 
LAND LAND & HARBOR IM ROVEMENT co. 


Main Office: —_—_ hwy. Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Biock, Seatt! 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$3,000,000, 


Is a legal nd gectieny for Court, one Trust funds and 
for general any upon which it 
EraAt RaAtES OF INTEREST 
from date a deposit until date ot withdrawal. 
The company aisu by lnw acts as executor, admia- 
istrator, ardian, receiver, and trustee, as fiscal 
and transier agent, ano as registrar of stocks. 
Exceptional rates and facilities are offered tu 
religiou- ano Lye pe institutions and to execu- 
tors or trustees t esta 
ous FITZGERALD, President. 

705% » a TERRY, 

HENRY 


B. HYD Vice-Presidents. 
EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY, 
HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Ley = capital- 
sf: to = 5 Jd A Lyre need 4 ed 


THE. WiKs * wane inves T MENT GOMPARY. 
oo 

References: THE INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver, 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa } de to! fr mene 
into court, and‘ antertook 7 amt re 











INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


bing - ae be made at any time and withdrawn after 
notice, will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may somneen with the company. 
administ and 


Executors, r trustees 0: 
ustomed to the f transaction of busin 


women unaccusto! 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 


this company a convenient depesitory for me money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


LINTON GILBERT, JOHN YY BRowN, 
DANTEL D. LORD, EDWARD COOPER, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

AMES ES 1TH. 


WILLIAM 
ne Albany,WM. Des NE. 
JOHN HARSEN BN KeOaDae Gustav H. ScHWA8. 
ms, FRANK LYMAN Eye mayn 
HENRY WARREN. GEORGE F. VicTOn 
Gnones BLIss. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary 


Srntin~ HAMPTON, Assistaa.) Secretary. 
Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CE¥R & CO., 


SUCCESS9RS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON 
114 Dearbern Street, Chicage. 








this paper. 
HW. LEWIS, Presitent. A. C. Jones, Casbier. 


Real Estate Loans and Investments. 





FOR SALE-6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROBE, QUINLAN & 00. Mortgage Bankers 72 Dearborn St. OHIOAGO ILL. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank. of Taco- 

ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, 

53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 

The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash. 





DENVER 
REAL ESTATE E tive ceuter ot Denver “is 
cheaper than land istance from the center 
of any city of io sine ia. Soartance America 
ry customer who ha~ purchased ate of us 


= made in from three to five seers, 
cand ~_ information furnished upon 1 % 


var E CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO, 





NVER, COL. 
Ss CITY LOANS. 
T. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


We have never Pindied farm loans. On 
Pp hand for sale, $500 00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 

property. Interest at and 8 percent. Write 
A for our regular list. 


u | The Standard Investment Co. 


L. OF ST. PAUL. MINN, 
DIVIDENDS. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


33 NASSAU ST... NEW YORK, N.Y. 
The following coupons are payable at the office of 
HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 33 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, on and after Sept. Ist, 891: 
SPARTANBURG WATER WORKS COMPANY, 
LONG ISLAND BREWERY, 

ELLENVILLE GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 

THOMSON PULP AND PAPER CO., 

RHINELANDER WATER COMPANY, 

TACONIC MARBLE COMPANY, 

PROVIDENCE TROST CO., SERIES A, - 

DALLAS LAND AND LOAN CO, SERIES A. 

Payable on and after the Lith inst.: 

KANKAKEE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

SAGINAW ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER CO. 

GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 

( FFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY, Lg ST., MILLS BUILDING, New 

YORK. Aucust 27th, 189 

The following D 8 due S Sep ber Ist, 1891, will 

be paid at this office: 

Texas and Ly = Orleans R.R. Co. (Sabine Division) 

Ist Mtee. 6 per cent 

Mexican international R’ y. Co, 1st Mtge. 4 per cent. 


TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been further development of 
activity in the jobbing trade during the 
past week, as, in addition to the number 
of piece and package buyers from the 
West and Northwest and a fair sprinkling 
from the Southwest and South nearby 
and local retailers have been in fuller at- 
tendance and operated more freely than 
at any time since the fall season opened. 
The jobbing trade is still late compared 
with last year, but there is every appear- 
ance of the demand being sustained for a 
longer period this year than last, and so 
far as ultimate results are concerned lead- 
ing houses are under no anxiety. One or 
two which do a large “‘ carrying” trade 
with Southern connections tind matters 
in that direction less comfortable than 
they could desire, but even these hope to 
report a very considerable improvement 
later on, as the movement of the new 
crop develops. Reports from jobbing 
centers in the West and Northwest are 
very favorable and a brisk fail distribu- 
tion continues in progress. 

In commission circles business has 
changed none of its previously prevailing 
characteristics. There has again been a 
slim attendance of buyers, who have 
operated with all their latecaution, and 
spot transactions have made up only a 
very moderate total. On the other hand 
orders by mail and wire have been quite 
as numerous as ever, and in some in- 
stances show an expanding tendency in 
point of volume. Brown, bleached and 
colored cottons were in steady request in 
leading tickets, and outside makes being 
comparatively easy to purchase, have at- 
tracted rather more attention. 

The demand for leading novelties in 
fall prints, such as have previously been 
described, continues on a free scale, and 
apart from some slow selling styles, al- 
ways to be found, this season’s print bus- 
iness is in striking contrast to the spring 
experience. Most agents have some lines 
contracted for to the rull extent of pro- 
duction and are now “turning down” 
orders in these. Prices of all leading fall 
prints are very steady altho print cloths 
have fallen to 2$c. per ysrd for 64x66 
standard and to 2}c. for 56x60’s. Fall 
ginghams and dress goods are also in 
good shape. Generally speaking the tone 
of the market for cotton goods shows 
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ery noted during the week in the price of 
raw cotton and unmistakably good pros- 
pects for a large consumptive demand as 
agricultural interests realize the value of 
their crops. 

The woolen and worsted goods trade is 
dull. The business in spring styles bas 
proved disappointing in nearly all lines of 
apes wear fabrics, The extreme ranges 
of high and low pines makes have 
a the worst to handle, but even 
medium lines have been slow exc+ pt 
where color and finish were unexcep- 
tionable. Cotton warp cassimeres are 
flat with some irregularity in prices, but 
in all wool and worsted cloths there is no 
ehange to note, agents being sustained by 
hopes of a much better supplementary 
business than usual. 


READING NOTICES. 


LITHIA IN NATURAL MINERAL 
WATERS. 


THE presence of Lithia in natural mineral 
waters has been deemed of so much impor- 
tance on account of its beneficial results in 
disorders of the kidoeys ard of the stomach 
that a number of springs have been named 
*“ Lithia” waters, to make prominent the 
fact that they are supposed to contain 
Lithia. 

Rheumatism, Gout, Eczema, Gravel, 
Acidity of the Stomach and other disorders, 
are said to disappear under the magic influ- 
ence of this valuable constituent, Lithia. 
The presumption is, in the case of those 
springs which are named “ Lithia’ Springs, 
that they contain Lithia in considerable 
quantity; but this does not follow. 

Dr. Elwyn Waller, Professor of Chemis- 
try at the School of Mines, has read before 
the American Chemieal Society a very in- 
teresting paper on the “ Determination of 
Lithia in Mineral Waters.’”’ After minute- 
ly describing the processes employed by him 
for the determination of Lithia, he con- 
tinued: 

“In order to test these methods upon water 
containing Lithia, samples of several of the 
best-known and widely-advertised waters were 
purchased and submitted to examination. 
“The results were somewhat surprising, and 
showed unquestionably that either the original 
analyses, onthe strength of which those waters 
are now sold, were erroneous, on account of im- 
perfectionin the methods used, or, what is more 
probable, that the proportions of lithium in 
those waters are liable to great fluctuations. 

“The results given were chiefly obtained by 
Carnot’s fluoride method, but were in several 
cases confirmed by the use of other methods. 
The most scrupulous care was exercised to be 
sure of obtaining all of the lithiumin the wa- 
ters under examination, the spectroscopic indi- 
cations having been used at every stage of the 
process.” 

The waters referred to above, which Pro- 
fessor Waller analyzed for Litbia,were this, 
that, and the other ‘‘ Lithia’? Spring—and 
the most extensively advertised ‘‘ Lithia” 
waters. 

Professor. Waller further said: 

“Of all the waters examined, purporting to 
be natural, the Saratoga Hathorn proved to be 
the strongest in Lithia. The result of tests on 
this water are not at present in such torm that 
they can be here recorded: but it suffices to say 
that the water contains fully as much as the 
analyses call for (12to 14 parts Li HCOs per 100,- 
000, corresponding to 7 or 8 grains per U. 8. gal- 
lon).”” 

In the opinion of the most eminent medi- 
cat men, Hathorn Water is nature’s sover- 
eign cure for Constipation, Dyspepsia, Tor- 
pid Liver, Inactive Conditions of the Kid- 
neys, and a most salutary alterative in 
Scrofulous Affections. 

Hathorn Spring Water is sold only in 
glass botules; four dozen pints are packed 
in a case. 

Always in stock, at all the principal gro- 
cers, wine merchants, druggists and hotels 
in the United States. — 


THE advertisement of Maren, Arthur f. Gehr *& 

















in the real estate business in C and have a 
Pa J 2 as safe and conservative operators. 
They wil be glad S? Dose a any of oer y= hd 
who desire to make ar aml to pur- 
chase real cnetn in Catesgo o and-icinity. 

- 
INFORMATION ABOUT INVESTMENTS. - If you de- 
sire infor mation respecting any investment in which 
you are interested, whether railroad or mining 
stocks, farm mortgages, city or county bonds, West- 
ern or Southern fons lots, or any other form of 
er toe ¥, write 'o tbat excelient weekly 
‘nai the UNITED STATES INV «STOR, at either of 

ts offices and you will receve all the details of a 
the Freestar invest a et either through the columns of 

The offices 


of the UNITED 
STaT«8 Boston, 335 


at lg i street. 
Dike ana i 4 > York. “at at CheMaat Street, Pnilades- 
and it may be ordered through any newsdeal- 








FALL HATS. 
Now that the first of September has come gentie- 
men totok that itietmes to throw aside their st-aw 
ts and those suitable for tall ud wiater wear. 
—— natura ly. at the name of the celebrated hatrer, 
ap.comesteminid. The Duniap hats have been 
well a4 faverediy knowa for many 
agen 


of tne "Unites States. ark isa 





some slight improvement, with the recov- 


"s trade. m 
antee of the best workmanship. “ee fall styles of 
Pay a and felt nats will be ready for sale 
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the artieth ote Senso ch of thelr being (LAS 
tore Cir 

known 243 paits ot 

Tating caars Thomas Cook Sook, a8 Son upon the wonder- 
ful success achieved by them 





yy HOUTEN’S COCOA—“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


CONSE RVATIVE. INVEST MEN TS. * 
dressed the following letter to the vider Bre. 
Company, of Boston, whose advertisement will be 
founa ie this issue o! = s INDAPERD. 


pary eir book on invest- 
ments to any on ge ot ree INDEPENDENT who will 
ask them for 

teonsurer of —— College I have invested 


through Mr. n’s Com, 
they are a choice lot 





-f expect to teke ay 
the Crovident Trust Co, as occasion fers T have 
great confidenge in its Coliservative maa “4 * I 


son's com) . through 
quiry, jand eres to find any apparent a 





NEARLY ‘oun ore ago was established In Mid- 
e poe of Messrs. W. & EB Dey - 


but in Lat A cous 
ne civi 


ated 


general manager of the py 7 Bes: 
ieee tg be cgenbtiahuaena. at Middletown, the 


pany es and warehonses at obn 
Street, New York,and at 197 Lake Street. Chicaco. 
n addition to a | tralia and 


y, 

to make a settlement at fifty cents on the 
which the creditors agreed; but a year or 80 awer- 
much in- 

upon set- 
tling with every creaitor at one hundred cents on the 
dollar with six re cent. rorgquadees.. This incieent 
is mentioned only to show the bonorablecareer of the 
firm since it was first setabliohed in 1832. 


THE [INDEPENDENT. 
ne 
MrsgRs. THOMAS COOK & SON. the wor'd-renowned : 


FoR the excellence of its track, the speed of its 
trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, the love- 
liness and variety of its scenery, the number and 
importance of its cities,and the uniformly correct 
character of its service, the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad is not surpassed by any 
similar institution on either side of the Atlantic.— 
Adv. 





- . vestaite family ‘medicine box, BEECHAM’S 


CARPETS, 
“|Upholstery Goods 


AND 


LACE CURTAINS. 


We invite an inspection of our 


<=|AUTUMN STOCK 


Of the latest productions. 


Samples and estimates on applica- 
tion. Mail orders have our prompt 
attention. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 

















18th and 19th Streets, New York. 











O’NEILL’S, 


Importers and Retailers. 








Rich Millinery, 
Dry Goods, 
Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, 
Gloves, Silks, 
Hosiery, Laces, 
Ladies’ & Misses 
Suits and Cloaks, 
Upholstery Goods 
Curtains, 
Fine Furniture, 
Clocks, Jewelry, 
Silverware, 
HouseF urnishing 
Goods, 
China, Glassware. 
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RAILROADS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“THE GREAT ROOK ISLAND ROUTE. 


Solid Vestibule Trains between Chicago, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, Omaha, and between Chicago. Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, via Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City and Topeka. 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE OF PASSENGERS. 


California excursions a most successful feature of the Great Rock Island Route. 


FAST LIMITED SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS. 


The superior enterprise of the Reck Island in adopting every device or improvement which will aug- 
ment the convenience, safety, and enjoyment of its patrons is universally recognized. It is not merely sat- 
isfied with what is good, but is constantly reaching after what is best. Its latest achievement is the estab- 
lishment of an accelerated Vestibule Train Service on its main lines west and southwest from St. Joseph and 
Kansas City. It was the first toplace a Faet Vestibule Train on its line west to Council Bluffs. 
Then followed the Vestibule Service, established between Chicago and the Missouri River southwest. In 
addition, 't now runs Fast Limited Selid Vestibuled Trains over its own tracks, between Chicago 
and Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, via St. Joseph and Kansas City. These trains are made up of 
new and elezant Day Coaches, Pullman Palace Sleepers. Free Keclining Chair Cars, and new and splendid 
Dining Cars, furnishing delicious meals at moderate prices. These trains are especially adapted to the use 
of invalids and tourist travel, and are supp'led with all the latest known appliances and improvements con- 
ducive to health and comfort. The feature of continuous identity, embodied in the Vestibule System (the 
coaches being united at points of juncture by solid yet flexible joints). greatly enhances the steadiness and 
structural strength of trains and the personal security of those who occupy them- They are practically a 
series of nicely carpeted, cheerfully lighted, tastefully decorated, sumptuously furnished communicating 
parlors, with superb lavatories, retiring rooms, and dining and sleeping accommodations, No dust, smoke, 
nor cinders can penetrate them. Ventilation is perfect, and the air is clean, pure, and wholesome. 

From Lake to Mountain the Chicago, Reck Island, and Pacific excels all other routes. For further 
information apply to 

A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent, 257 Broadway. New York, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
General Passenger and Ticket iene: Chicago, Il. 


PENNDYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF ‘ineeara. 


OFFERS THE MOST 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF PASSENGER TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


The Pennsylvania Limited in daily service between New York and Chicago is the 
Best Appointed Train in Existence. 


ITS FOUR UNIQUE FEATURES, 


Financial News, served en route, Stenographers and Typewriters, Ladies’ Waiting 
Maids, and an Observation Car, are not found on any other train in the world. 











It is The Pioneer and only Real Limited Train. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED AND WASHINGTON LIMITED EXPRESS, 


which perform a like service between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, are the choicest Limited Trains in the Land, without an extra fare charge. 


These trains mar point of development of the facilities of passenger 


travel in the nioeteenth century. 
CHAS, E, PUGH, Gen. Ma’g*r. 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


SPRINGFIELD LINE 
BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


Through Train Service from either City. 
9.00 a.m. Day Express. 
Arrives at 3.30p.m. Buffet Drawing-room Car. 
11.00 a.m. Second Day Express. 
Arrives at 5.20p.m. Buffet Drawing-room Car. 


J. R. WOOD,G. P. A. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETO. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick, 




















SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 218T STS., N. Y. 
Special Notice. Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, illus- 
trating and describing our many lines, now ready, and will be 


Send in 


field Table d’Hote Dinner Served: 


Westward, (Owes an. Eastward, 7.50 to 9.30 p.m. 
The 4,00 . trains are the only trains between 
New York ana Roston that are heated by steam 
from the engine. 
11.00 p.m. Night Express. 


Daily. Sleeping Cars. Sleeping Cars open for oecu- 


4.00 p.m. Limited PN iadellam BOSTON, 
Daily. Arrives p “ise bin Drawing: room Cars BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
rough, an 
DINING CAR between Boston and Spring. PROPRIETORS. 





HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 524d Street, NEW roRk 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 


mailed free of charge to any address upon application. 


your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 





Black Silk Warp 
Henrietta Cloth. 


Weare enabled this week to pre- 
sent another most favorable oppor- 
tunity to purchase this favorite 
weave of Black Goods. 

We have just received another in- 
voice of about 100 pieces from the 
looms of a world-renowned maker, 
regular in every respect as to weight, 
quality, and finish, subject only to 
slight manufacturer’s imperfections: 


$'.25 per yd; regularly marked = 15 


$1.35 1.85 
$1.50.“ i “ $2.00 
$1.75 “ $F “$2.50 


These goods may be ordered by 
mail or by eapeeess with assurance 
of satisfaction 


JamesMcCreery& Co., 


BROADWAY &i11ith STREET, 





NEW YORK. 


DUNLAP & C0. 


Fall Styles of Gentlemen’s 
Silk and Felt Hats will be 
issued on SATURDAY Next. 





NEW YURK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Our Hats are on sale only at our Retail 
Stores and authorized agents in all the 
principal cities of the United States. 
None genuine without our trade-mark. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


CURHONGE AN MEMORTALS IN GRANITE, 
I Broadway. N Ry oe a ee Dodge Statue, 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to havea specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friénd can be accommodated by 


rn 








pose at 9.15 p.m. pa ves in New York at 6.45 a.m. 
and at Boston at 6.1 


A. 8. HANSO®, Gen. Pass Agent, 


«,.. A MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7 0(0 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

safety, comfort, te gastpaient. track and 


For speed, 
efficient service it has no equ 
Any Railroad Agent wiil sell you tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the American Continent. 


P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.K., Chicago, {11. 


Harvest Excursions 
At LOW RATES 
via Missouri Pacific Ry. 


and Iron Mountain Route. 


To Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas and all 
pots My and Southwest. Aug. 25, Sept. 15 and 
Good for 90 days, with stop-over privileges. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


CUNARD LINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 
From New York bad Atak te and alternate 


DAY 
From aaa mee sat URDAY. 


estate nica cis i, tSyeorage assongers 


Single rooms nT He ests with use of Baths 
P. NN. Proprietor. 



































For Residences, Stores, Office 
Buildings, Apartment Houses, 


ete. No boiler, smoke or heat. 
Attached to any electiic light 

or power.line. Always ready . 

day or night. Send for circular. 











OTIS BROTHERS & 00, 


“VERNON H. F_ BROWS FA Cco., Agents, 
wling Green, N: 38 Park Row, New York. 


ow York 
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Susurance. 


THE SCOPE OF ACCIDENTS 
AGAIN. 


Tue suit of Richardson against the 
Travelers, decided in favor of the com- 
pany by the U.S. Circuit Court of Illi- 
nois, is of interest. Frederick Richard- 
son, holder of an accident policy for $6,000, 
died in a Chicago hotel by inhalation of 
gas, and his widow brought suit. The com- 
pany placed its defense upon paragraph 4 
of the conditions of the policy, which will 
be found quoted in the opinion below, 
pleading that inhalation of gas and in- 
juries which leave no external or visible 
mark on the body are excepted. The 
plaintiff moved the court to hold in her 
behalf the following propositions, to 
which the defendant objected: 


“(a) That the company is liable under the 
policy involved in this case, notwithstand- 
ing the exceptions of inhaling gas, taking 
poison, contact with poisonous substances, 
and injuries of which there is no visible 
mark upon the body, upon tbe ground 
that such exceptions only apply to a death 
caused in pursuance of a voluntary and in- 
telligent act by the insured, and do no- 
apply to an involuntary or uneonscious act 
from which death may result. 

‘*(b) That, read in such a sense, and in tne 
light of the context, the words “ inhaling 
gas’ should be interpreted as having refer- 
ence to medical or surgical treatment ino 
which would be included dentist’s work or 
a death from suicide.” 


The court having declined to hold these 
propositions, the defendent (the plaintiff 
in turn objecting), moved the court to 
hold the following, which the court did 
do: 


‘*(4) That the said insurance company is 
not liable under said policy, because the 
death of the insured was caused by ‘inhal- 
ing gas’ withio the true iatent and mean- 
ing of the exceptions under said policy. 

**(b) That said company is not liable un- 
der said policy, because the death of said 
insured oceurred from taking poison, to 
wit: a poisonous gas, and a death so caused 
is expressly excepted from the provisions in 
said policy. 

**(c) That the death of said insured result- 
ed from acause which did not leave any 
visible mark upon bis body, and that such 
death is, therefore, expressly excepted from 
the provisions of said policy. 

‘*(d) That the death of said insured was 
caused by iahaling illuminating gas, and 
his death from that cause did not result 
from ‘external, violent and accidental 
means’ within the true intent and meaning 
of said policy.” 


Judge Blodgett then delivered his opin- 
ion as follows: 


“The proof shows that Mr. Richardson 
died at the Hotel Grace, in the city of Chi- 
cago, on the 12th day of September, 1889, 
and while the policy was in full force, and 
that his death was caused by inhaling illu- 
minating gas. The proof shows that he was 
a guest of the hotel, was assigned a room, 
to which he retired during the evening, and 
the next morping was found dead in his 
room,with illuminating gas escaping freely 
from one of the gas burners in the room; and 
it is conceded that he died from the inhala- 
tion ot this escaping gas, and that there 
was no visible mark of violence or injury 
upon his body. It is also conceded that due 
notice and proof of his death was given de- 
fendant in apt time,as required by the 
terms of the policy. 

“Defendant denies liability,on the ground 
that the death of the assured did not occur 
from a cause which makes ic liable uoderits 
contract of assurance. 

“The policy, in terms, insures against 
death resulting alone from external, vio- 
lent and accidental means, and makes the 
liability of defendant subject to certain ex 
ceptions and conditions, amony which are 
the following: 

***4, This iasurance does not cover disap- 
pearances; nor suicides, sane or insane; nor 
injuries of which there is no virible mark 
upon the body, nor accident, nor death, nor 
loss of limb, nor of sight, nor disability re- 
sulting wholly or partly, directly or indi- 
rectly, from any of the following causes, or 
while'so engaged or affected: . medi- 
cal and surgical treatment. Taking 
poison. Contact with poisonous substances. 
Inhaling gas.’ 

“It seems very clear to me on the admitted 
f@tts in this case, defendant cannot be held 
liable. It is admitted that the death of the 
assured was caused by the inhalation of il- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


of violence or external injury on his body, 
The-proof shews that, when found dead, he 
was lying upon his side in his bed, as if 
asleep, with no distortion of limb or features, 
or other evidence of violence, pain or suffer- 
ing. 

* Plaintiff relies for recovery entirely on 
Paul v. Travelers Insurance Company, 112 
N. Y. 472, where, under a policy precisely 
like this, in its termsthe court held that the 
defendant, ‘in expressing its intention not 
to be liable for death from inhaling of gas, 
can only be understood to mean a voluntary 
and intelligent act by the insured, and no* 
an involuntary and unconscious act. Read 
in that sense, and inthe light of the context, 
these words may be interpreted as having 
reference to medical or surgical treatment 
in which, ex vi termini, would be included 
the dentist’s work; orto asuicidal purpose.’ 

“The reasoning by which that court 
reached its conclusion is not satisfactory to 
my mind. The language of the policy is so 
clear as to require no constructions The 
words are unequivocal, that the defendant 
dots not iosure against death cau-ed by in- 
haling gas. There is nothing in the terms 
of the policy intimatiog or suggestiog that 
the inhalation of gas must be voluntary or 
involuntary in order to exempt defendant 
from liability. That the defendant had the 
right to so limit its liability there can be no 
doubt, All the plaintiff’s rights in this ac- 
tion arise under the policy. It constitutes 
the only relation between the parties. If 
the policy does not, by the fair and natural 
import of its words, give a right of action 
under the fac‘s, then the plaintiff has no 
right of action. It seems to me, and that 
too without regard to the testimony which 
defendant has put into the case, that the 
clause under which defendant claims ex- 
emption from liability was expressly adopt- 
ed because of the impossibility, in most cases 
of death by the inhalation of gas, to decide 
whether the death was occasioned by the in- 
halation of gas with suicidal intent or 
whether it occurred accidentally.” 

The judge added that in the case of 
Paul it was in proof that the death was 
by accidental means, but that in this case 
the point is left wholly undetermined. 

In another case a Mr, Sullivan woke 
one morning with a white swelling on his 
thumb, which resulted in a serious in- 
flimmation that he said cost him $70. 
Tne American Accident, in which he bad 
a policy, denied its liability, but finally 
yielded and paid $66. Mr. Sullivan sup- 
poses an insect bit him, but it is not cer- 
tain. If an insect, it might have been a 
mosquito, or it might have been some- 
thine else. Then the query arises, wheth- 
er an insect bite is an accident. 

In an English case it was alleged that 
the policy holder met an accidental death 
by compression of the abdomen while 
pulling on his socks. The Commercial 
World says: 

“The plaintiff stated that the deceased 
was a opyniens man, aud in the act ef puil- 
ing on his socks had unwittingly pressed 
with violence on the lower abdomen, the 
strain thus occasioned causing internal in- 
juries from which he died. for the aefense 
it was urged that the death was not the re- 
sult of an accident witbin the meaniug of 
the policy, but resulted from natural dis- 
ease occasioned by intestinal obstruction 
consequent on functional disease of the 
bowels. Lord Kyllachy, the presiding 
judge, however, took the view of the plain- 
uff and awarded theamountclaimed. This 
verdict appears equitable enough, but judg- 
ing by the conflicting medical testimony 
adduced in the case the company was quite 
justified in resisting tbe claim.” 


In the Traveler’s case the defense seems 
to us perfectly sound according to the 
terms of the policy, and, as we have 
repeatedly said, a company may ¢x-*ept 
every cause of injury except the remot- 
est, such as lighimny, if 16 chooses; on 
the other band, it 1s bound to use every 
means to prevent any misunderstanding. 
Undoubtedly, what people have in mind, 
and suppose they are insuring against, is 
the chance of all haps in general to which 
no negligence of theirs contributes. The 
definition is broad, but so is the public 
understanding of an accident. In course 
of time we shall, perhaps, get a distinct 
and complete judicial detinition «cf an 
accident, but meanwhile honesty requires 
that just what a company does and does 
not cover be made as plain as possible, 
and, moreover, be not merely inserted in 
the contract but advertised and made 
prominent. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MIRACLE- 
WORKER. 








THE following, from the Boston corre- 
spondence of the Chronicle, explains it- 
self. Taking ths last few sentences as 
true in fact, we are glad to pass on the 
name of any man who belies the saying 
that everybody’s business is nobody’s and 
is willing to expend effort at fighting evils 
which do not directly touch himself be- 





juminating gas. here was no visible sign 


cause they are evil and ought to be fought: 








“ Fifty-six concerns, with terms varying 
from six mouths to fifteen years, figure in 
the report of the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department upon the condition of the * en- 
dowment fraternals’ of this State, June 
30th, 1891. At that date certificates of 


nearly $238,000 were due and unpaid iv the 
one six months order, aad over $624,000 in 
six of the ten one year orders. How the 
rest of then will pan out wher they have 
existed long enough to mature certificates 
may be gauged to some extent by this show- 
ing. tho it stands to reason that the longer 
the term the less glaring the failure. It 
will be dismal enough at best, however, for 
the certificate-holders. In all the concerns 
their guaranty for obligations aggregating 
pearly $90,000,000 (of which $6 657 000 will be 
due in 1801) consists of about $2.369,000 in 
benefit fund. It is plain that there will be 
some pretty tall assessing necessary 1n the 
near future to belp out promises of the 
*$100 for about $40’ type, with the resist- 
ance and commotion that bas already prac- 
tically Killed some of the schemes. Their 
promoters have uo reason to complain, how- 
ever, jadging by the $1.144,000 paid for ex 
penses 18 disbursing $2,512,000. 

** Possibly ex-Governor Robinson and that 
eminent attorney, John Haskell Butler, 
may look with complacency on the develop- 
ment and resulting harm of a craze to 
which they have lent their advocacy from 
the advent of the original sinner, the Iron 
Hal!, onward; but it is safe to affirm. that 
thousends of our citizens who formerly re- 
spected these two gentlemen do not look 
upen them with equal complacency. That 
a cause does not always thrive, even 
wheu assisted by special pleaders of ability, 
is patent from the fact that tho Messrs. 
Haskell, Butler and others were paid thou- 
sands ot dollars to secure greater latitude of 
operation for thefffraternal endowment 
scnemes from the,iast Legislature, they 
ouly succeeded in the negative direction of 
warding off legislation that would bave 
given them the coup de grace; and they 
were thwarted mainly by the efforts of the 
New England Watch and Ward Society, 
which expended $145 in all. There is one 
man ip this city, named Joseph Wood, a 
lawyer by profession, who deserves recoid 
for bis relentless pertinacity in helping 
hunt down and show up the fraternal en- 
dowment swiudles, Without avy proxi- 
mate or remote self-interest to actuate bim, 
but simply out of hatred of the wrong ac- 
complisbed and coming, he picked up the 
cudgels last winter, and ever since has been 
indefatigable in every kind of effort calcu- 
lated to exp»se and make odious tne frater- 
nal endowment iniquity. [ have not yet 
seen any public recognition of Mr. Wood’s 
unostentatious yet telling exertions in this 
direction, »nd take pleasure in directing at- 
tention to his merits,” 








INSURANCE. 


$51. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Bree policy -poider o stochspaties ant entitled tu 
participate in utions of surp’ 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
»ontains the most liberal features ever ‘ore offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOUN A.HALL, Secretary. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO, 


neorporated May, 1851. 
GAPITAL $200,000 


HOME OFFICE, 
20 Market Square, 
Providence, R. I, 

President, 
WM T. BARTON. 
Secretary, 

WM. P. GOODWIN. 
This Company issues 
Safety Fund Polictes. 

THE 
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HERERO REET EEE He eee eee renee eeeteee 


Reserve for retusurance and all oth 
Toere er claims 


85 25 
435,708 82 

TOTAL ASSETS January Ist, 1891.. $2,950,320 @& 
THOMAS H. MONTGOWERYV. President. 


New England Mutual 








$2,030,530 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are ts- 
sued at the oid life rate premium. 
to mnaal Cash a‘stributions are paid upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
sure a ye. ap, by the Mase schuse to which the in- 
application to the Company's Office,” “we “atom 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
wu. 


B, TURNER, Acct. See, 
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| THE 
PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


IS OLD ENOUGH to have passed 
the experimental stage, for it has been in 
business continuously for more than 


FORTY YEARS; 


IS LARGE ENOUGH warrant 
the perpetuity of its business and the 
economical administration of its affairs 
without the necessity of taking unusual 
risks in its investments, for it has solid 
assets of 


$10,000,000. 


IT IS STRONG ENOUGH to 
make certain the payment of all claims; 
for its property is invested in home secu- 
rities and is so con‘ervatively valued that 
it has for many years paid about 


6 Per cent. Interest. 
IT IS CAREFUL ENOUGH to 


insure its members good results, for it 
does its business only in the healthful 
portions ofthe UNITED STATES. 

It is old enough, large enough, strong 
enough to give everything desirable in 
Life Insurance, and it is careful enough 
in its Insurance and Investment Depart- 
ments te make sure of the best results at- 
tainable in the business. * 


J. B. BUNCE, President. 


J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
Cc. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YorE, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the Slat of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,820,331 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


January, 1800........- 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums.,........cccas. $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 3ist December, 1890,....s.cc00--... $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same , 





period + $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $155,158 86 


The Company has the following Asseta, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,509,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 








d at. on 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 


AMOUNL, cocccccceee -.-cceces $12,527,304 
Six per cent. 1 on the out. ding certificat 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 





JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
CHAS. D. a 
a DENTON Sat 
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Assets, . 


THE MUTUAL 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Prcsivent, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 











LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK | 


$147,154,961 20 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, ob tenth ite ee $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, 4 ° ° « . 505,359 82 

ig a. we 8 . tte oe ” aden ‘ost 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from allsources, . . . « wry 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . . . . 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, ‘ ° P 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risks in force, /- Ms - 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, 
: United States Bonds and other Securities, . 


$76,529,231 72 


° - « 61,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, ° ‘ 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . « 8,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., e e . 7,133,256 35 


I have carefully 





d the fi 








$147,154,961 20 





and find the same to be correct. 


A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 


The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 
In Assets, 








e e ° e $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, ° ° e ° 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° ° sn"y é 3,859,759 07 
a P nts to Policy-holders, roar ' - 1,772,591 67 
assumed, . - 4, 611 ‘policies, 9,383,502 21 
L Risks in force, . - te - 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 
Year. Ry Pin tl Polly: Holders. Receipts. Assets. 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$851,789,285. . .$13,928,062 19...$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20, 214, 954 28. "108,908,967 1 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,208... 18,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67. . 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184. .. 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,488... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 186,401,328 02 
1890. . : 160, 985,986... O88 226; 865, .. 16,978,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 





New York, January 28th, 1891. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


| OtiveR HARRIMAN. S. Van Renssecaer CruGER. 
Henry W. Smit. Cuartes R, HENDERSON. 
Rosert OLYPHANT. Georce Buss, 
Georce F. Baker. Rurus W. Pecxnam. 

os. THOMPSON. . Hopart Herrick, 

UDLEY OLCOTT. m. P. Dixon. 
Freperic Cromwe.i.| Rospert A. GRANNISS. 

uLien T. Davies. Henry H. Rocers, 

OBERT SEWELL. Jno. W. Aucntnctoss. 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samuet D. Bascock, 
Grorce S, Cor. 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy. 
James C, Hoipen. 
Hermann C. Von Post. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. 
Lewis Mave 


Tueopore Morrorp. 
Wituiam Bascock. 
Preston B. Piums. 
Stuyvesant Fis. 
Avucustus D, JuILLiAke. 
Cuaries E, Miczer. 
ames W. Hustep. 





ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, Granniss, 





ROBERT A. GRANNIGS, Vice-PREsiDENT. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, Sareea Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secre FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 
ARG iIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. 1. A., Act » 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES “y PERR , 2d Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assionans Treasurer. WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 
DWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 
2 WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


" Mepicat Directors 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. J. MARSH, M. D. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance veeepeny of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
300;314 45 


+ SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $906,257 74 


sraniecd by the" Massach 2 cnanchanestte’ Son Werieloare 
KEW YORE OFFLOR 198.P Rte" YT :. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made January lst, 1891. 
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Old and Young. 


SEPTEMBER TWILIGHT. 





BY MARY A. MASON, 





THE sun has set his golden seal 
Upon the world he left behind, 
But up the eastern mountains steal 

The shadows he forgot to bind. 


The little birds fly to their homes; 

The flowers forget the hues they wore; 
A loitering cricket forward comes 

And chants his mournful meagure o’er. 


A murmur where the river ran; 
A whispering among the leaves 

Of some misfortune to their clan 
And a mistrust of autumn eves. 


A sudden sense of secret things, 
Of something brooding in the air; 
A slow withdrawing—as of wings— 
Some guardian angel called elsewhere 
BrneuamrTon, N. Y. a 
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MRS. JED AND THE EVOLUTION 
OF OUR SHANGHAIS. 


ELIZABETH STODDARD, 








BY 





At this gime of year, plowing and 
planting time, sister and I recall the ex- 
periences of our life on the farm at 
Belden’s Hole, when we were much 
younger. 

Our farm was two miles beyond the 
village, which was on the coast, The 
population there was mostly seafaring. 
In Grandfather's time, it was said the 
farm yielded two rocks to one blade of 
grass; but when Father came into its 
pessession it had been blasted and culti- 
vated into good shape, and at his death 
some good meadow and woodland were 
left to us two young girls, and there we 
lived for many years. 

The shore and farm folk alike were 
poor in regard to money, but that fact 
kept us on a social level; no one ventured 
to put on airs, not even the Squire Free- 
mans—meaning him and his wife, who 
lived in a house so large it was calleda 
‘* mansion,” who kept two horses, and 
had a Turkey carpet in their best room— 
behaved as if uplifted. Nor did Mrs. 
Cragie, who owned the best farm in the 
country and an eighth of a sbip, look 
down onus, The land was poor, but the 
sea was a storehoure for food; shoals of 
herring ran up our weir every spring, 
and shelltish were plentiful. Even the 
poorest among us owned the dwelling he 
lived in. 

The fasbions of the outside world were 
of little account with us. Mrs. Cragie 
had a city cousin who sometimes paid 
her a visit; with her came a whiff of 
fashion; from her we got new patterns, 
and we heard what the best people wore, 
Still, it was a relief when this elegant 
cousin went home; her fashionable ways 
disturbed our self-esteem, Tous, for 
years, we plodded on without change or 
improvement; there was nothing new, and 
everything was growing old. To keep us 
from the last refuge of poverty, the poor- 
house, we were obliged to earn our bread 
in various ways, but it was without enter- 
prise or interest. 

The stagnation was dropping into de- 
cay, when the California gold fever broke 
over the country; a pulsation reached us; 
some of .the young men proposed going 
to the mines, but the old men did not be- 
lieve in it. Old Jed Buck had been in 
that country when his ship went into 
port in the thirties; he said it was a 
**pizen country, but full of miraclus 
things, and the skin of the natives was 
yaller as gold.” 

This old Jed was a surly, close-fisted 
man, with a pale. silent wife and one son, 
also named Jed. They were dependent 
upon their *‘ salt mash” and a bit of pine 
woods for their support. 

The Buck family were somewhat apart 
socially; they would have been, from 
choice likely; they were quite indifferent 
topublic opinion. Jed was eighteen now, 
and always at work; in spring he went 
about with a cart and a pair of lean oxen, 
with brush to stick peas, and poles for 
beans; in summer he sold berries; in the 
fall fish and oysters. He was a“ solid” boy, 

with thick hair and astern face; he never 
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haggled over his wares; it was take or let 
alone! Sister and I used to pity him, be- 
cause he had no education. After the 
California fever died away, he occa- 
sioned remark by a quarrel he had with 
his father, Jed said he was going toschool 
again,. Old Jed did not believe “‘in book 
larnin’;” Jed could read and write, that 
was enough! But Jed carried his point, 
and astonished everybody by his appli a- 
tion to his books, which he got by selling 
bark to a tannery. His teacher was an 
educated man, which rarely happened in 
our schools, and he was a great help to 
Jed. Months passed; he was either at his 
studies or his work, for his father taxed 
him heavily; from a “‘ solid” boy he grew 
into a tall, pale, thin man. 

** No matter,” said Old Jed, “* how high 
whale ile is, his mother trimsa lamp every 
night, and they fool over books together.” 

In the beginning of the second year, Jed 
disappeared. When questioned his mother 
replied that in one week, and no sooner, 
an explanation would be made. At its 
end she made it. Jed had started for 
California, with bis books, in a sailing 
vessel, The past year they had ‘planned, 
pinched for, and raised money in every 
way they could think of. Mrs. Buck sold 
eggs, and the milk from their one cow, all 
except what Old Jed needed. She was 
known as the spinner of a mixed yarn, 
which she walked over the country and 
sold. She sent her grandmother’s solid 
gold beads, and her maiden silver spoons 
to a distant jeweler, who bought them; 
and it may be said here that Jed was 
grateful; her memory brought him home 
again. He was energetic and industrious 
on his part in earning the necessary 
money. He made turpentine salve, dis- 
tilled essences from boxberry leaves and 
peppermint; dried herbs, and made cases 
for them; in a ramble, hecame across the 
owner of a beehive, and made a bargain 
to sell the comb and honey on shares; ke 
did all he could without trenching on his 
father’s perquisites. Then he borrowed a 
horse and wagon, traveled round the 
country, sold his wares, and returned with 
money in his pocket. 

** 'm darned, and it beats me,” growled 
Old Jed, ‘‘ how that feller got away; J 
didn’t give him a copper.” 

If his mother heard from Jed she kept 
the tidings to herself; when he had been 
gone two years the devoted soul died. 

Old Jed’s demeanor was in nowise al- 
tered or his way of living; he traveled 
somewhere and returned with an old 
woman, who kept his house thereafter. 

Jed had been gone about five years 
when a rumor reached the village that he 
had become prosperous, and known as a 
mining engineer. In a few months we 
knew it for a fact that he was coming 
home with his wife, and that he wished 
to engage a house to live in. 

Jed Buck prosperous, and professional! 
We all felt interested in his getting a 
proper abode. No one dreamed of his go- 
ing to his father’s house, or thought of 
consulting him about one. Nobody exact- 
ly could say who suggested Squire Free- 
man’s mansion; he had been dead a year, 
and his wife had moved elsewkere. The 
matter was arranged, and we waited for 
Jed’s arrival. Loads of furniture came 
in advance; and, before we knew it, Jed, 
his wife, and two persons, supposed to be 
the help, were in the house, We were 
led to conclude we were not expected to 
call, 

The following Sunday everybody 
turned out to meeting, expecting to see 
the newcomers, The minister entered, 
followed by Jed and his wife, and they 
took their seats in his front pew. 

Jed Buck was not the Jed who de- 
parted frem us, it was an Old Jed return- 
ing, taciturn, masterful, but well-dressed 
and refined. He evidently had done it 
in California, as in the days when he sold 
turpentine and honey, 

But Mrs. Jed! her mark was made at 
once; we might say that we were branded 
by her. What was she? A tiny,dark woman; 
her great eyes restless, searching; her firm 
mouth steady and determined. A strange 
sarprise fell upon us, what did it mean? 
How she looked at us; eying us more 
than Tappertit ever did; and how we 





looked at her! At the close of the ser- 





vice we hung back. Jed walked down to 
where his father was, and put out his 
hand, very pale. Mrs, Jed watched them, 
and then spoke to the minister, coming 
from the pulpit. Mrs. Cragie, naturally, 
as our foremost woman, stepped forward 
and asked him for an introduction. We 
saw Mrs. Jed speaking to her as they 
moved down the aisle toward Jed, who 
bowed and spoke to those who passed 
him, but without shaking hands with 
anybody, Sister nudged me to look at Old 
Jed, who was paralyzed before Mrs. Jed’s 
regards; he said, afterward, ‘‘that she 
drawed him like a plaster.” 

She slipped her hand in her husband’s 
arm, and they went away. 

We heard that she said to Mrs. Cragie, 
that everything here reminded her of the 
nap of the Sleeping Beauty, without the 
Beauty. 

Mrs, Cragie had a smart reply, but a 
look from Jed stopped her, which meant, 
she was sure, “‘ No use.” 

Well, we were to feel soon that the old 
order of things must change; we had 
done little for ourselves, and less for 
others, We thought of a visit from Mrs. 
Cragie’s cousin to help us meet this new 
force. Mrs. Jed’s taste in dress was un- 
deniable; she was a picture to look at, 
her dress and ornaments were so beauti- 
ful. e 

We were like a field of grain, 
Bowed by a tempest of wind and rain. 

Her influence was felt first by the peti- 
tion she got up to have Belden’s Hole 
changed to Braganza; the idea of her 
letters being mailed for and from a Bel- 
den’s Hole was insupportable! We signed 
the petition; it went to the Legislature, 
and Belden’s Hole ceased to exist. 

We next learned what a pedigree the 
Bucks brought over in the ‘*‘ Mayflower” 
and lost in the troublous times and it 
was a fact! 

As a duty, Mrs. Jed called upon the 
older families, and sister and I were 
among the favored. How our faces 
burned! We knew she saw all that was 
poor and plain with us. As sbe left she 
remarked: 

‘*But still your place has capacities. 
You are so secluded, you might attempt 
many things.” 

We never could tell why she roused the 
spirit in us, which she did. We did not 
like her, but believed in har, She did not 
put herself forward; she was no talker; 
but she made every one else talk as she 
chose, by a word, a hint, a suggestion, 

As I said, before this advent we were 
worse than at a standstill; property was 
crumbling away under our eyes, and we 
allowed it with the excuse, that what one 
failed to do, another might. Repairs had 
gone out of fashion, paint had died by 
stress of age; if our fences fell prone, 
there they stayed; barns and sheds leaning 
sidewise from infirmity, were held up by 
crutches; the ornament of flowers was 
forgotten, or only remembered by ancient 
shrubs no neglect could kill, and in our 
customs, neighborly exchanges of favors 
had long ceased. 

It was not long before reform set in: 
an epidemic of paint broke out; those who 
could not afford to paint their houses 
painted their front doors; fences were re- 
paired; the village presented a piebald 
view, like the woods in spring; individual 
taste was alone consulted; our houses were 
of many colors; the garden beds were 
reset. We imitated Mrs. Jed’s windows, 
and filled ours with plants. The barns 
and sheds were a job, but here and there 
newly shingled roofs and ‘ sidings” 
marked in the landscape; even the one 
wharf, which had fallen into the water 
nearly, was mended; vistas and possibili- 
ties opened upon us after Mrs. Jed had 

passed over the ground. We began to 
improve our ways and ourselves. Mrs. 
Jed was ubiquitous; she might be any- 
where at any moment, walking or driving 
in her own chaise. She called our place 
her ‘‘ terminus,” as it was good for a long 
walk or a short drive. When she came 
sister and I at her first look were ready to 
talk, both beginning at the same moment 
often. Je@ had bought the Freeman man- 
sion, and superintended a gang of work- 
men himself, Mrs, Jed did not ipterfere 
with his plans; it was good for him, she 
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said, to have his mind diverted from his 
\ intellectual methods. 

_Old Jed refused any favor from Mrs, 
Jed; he had enough to carry him through, 
he said, and new-fangled ways he could 
not abide; it was pretty well known, 
however; that Jed visited his father. 

It was an unwritten law in Braganza, 
that meal time was a rite to be per- 
formed in secret; hospitality was nearly 
a lost art. Our doors were closed while 
we ate our food in silence and seclusion, 
Open house, good tables, bountiful pro- 
viders, were legends of the past. 

Now we no longer spread a meal on a 
table against the wall to snatch a hurried 
morsel! Neither did we attempt to fast 
for a festival supper. Mrs. Jed called 
upon the latter occasion, with sister and 
me, and we heard her murmur: 

“A fast with Epicurean motives, is 
nice,” 

How we wondered what she meant! 

We guessed Mrs. Jed had been a school 
teacher, she was so learned, perhaps that 
was the secret of her’ power, she aston- 
ished us perpetually by making us think 
for ourselves. So far, sister and I had 
given no tangible evidence of her influ- 
ence; we were not particularly shabby in 
any way, our house wore a substantial 
look still, and the premises were kept in 
tolerable order by our old man, John 
Harris, a legacy from Grandfather, a faith- 
ful creature, whose interests were ours. 
Bat Fate was marshalling its forces. 
Jed finished his improvements in house 
and land, and left for parts unknown. 
Mrs. Jed remained at home. 

A week afier his departure on the fol- 
lowing Sunday our minister, among the 
usual notices, read us one which startled 
the entire congregation: 

** Mrs, Jed Buck invites the ladies of the 
church to her house on the next Tuesday, 
to confer on the subject of forming a so- 
ciety, for the advantage and pleasure of 
the community!” 

The first outburst was a refusal to go; 
the second, asking each other if we would 
go: and the result was that we all went. 

It isa long story to tell the result of 
Mrs. Jed’s influence, and the changes 
wrought since her arrival. They began. 
Old industries were revived and new ones 
established; mutual interests brought us 
together; dullness was voted out of 
fashion; the young people mixed more 
with the elders; married people were al- 
lowed to be amused outside of domestic 
pales; a reading club was started because 
Mrs, Jed was heard to ask Mrs. Goodspeed 
if she had ever heard of one. 

Others were started. In all Mrs. Jed 
put in an appearance, flitting in and out. 
I think we felt her presence more for her 
absence, but all she said or did had the 
effect she intended. Or, had she never 
any intention concerning us, and was 
really indifferent? Was the change the 
natural re-action which time brings 
round blindly andslowly, beginning with 
individuals and spreading from mind to 
mind, till the old yoke is lif.ed. 

When Mrs, Cragie’s cousin came on a 
visit she made a * study ” of Mr@@Jed, and 
informed us she was a remarkable person; 
that women of her type were never 
thwarted, and always carried their point. 
We were astonished at this opinion, and 
remarked to this cousin that we knew 
better. 

But what were sister and I to do with 
our rising ambition? We had no money, 
only income enough to keep us cut of 
debt. We examined our premises and 
possessions for a promise to start from, 
in vain. ‘‘Ob,if we oaly had a nest 
egg!” sister exclaimed,in despair. Pro- 
phetic soul! That very day a book fell 
into our hands upon poultry, the way to 
keep it, and the assurance of amazing 
profit. Personally conducted, a little pa- 
tience and ordinary intelligence, and the 
result was certain! From time imme- 
morial we had kept hens, as most coun- 
try people do, but of the old-fashioned 
kind and few in number. Their breed 

and keep were little care; their only use 
a few eggs, and an occasional chicken 
broth for the sick. We kept them as our 
cows were, for milk, not to improve the 
stock, Mrs, Jed did not keep hens; cana- 





ries she had, but no hens, 
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Sister read the book first,and handed | had, because he evidently had the ‘* Well, so you are,” 


it tome, keeping up sucb® running-com- 
mentary while I rea@ that ‘I was con- 
verted to her view” 


« First,” she said,” we must prepare for | 


sacrifices, then we must keep all we doa 


secret from everybody, except John, our’ 


hiréd man; we will never be made 
ashamed in pablic. Do you agree?” 

Or course I agreed. 

‘“‘Then, before hens, we must have a 
hennery.” 

Inspiration was in the air. 

**Come,” called sister, at the door, “I 
have my mind on a spot, let us look at 
in” 

We passed the speckled hen, the black 
hen, and a miserably, old-fashioned roos- 
ter, all comb and tail, and looked into the 
coop, from mere habit, to see if there were 
eggs in the nest. ‘‘ Common hens’ eggs,” 
we said, with a superior smile. The 
inclosure looked on was back of the 
barn, between it and the orchard; the 
white-breasted martins were already 
building in the eaves, and the pink blos- 
soms of the peach were flush in the or- 
chard. One side of the inclosure was bor- 
dered by the cow lane, which an old 
grapevine trellis hid, the corn house and 
smoke house stood on the other, in mili- 
tary parlance, the inclosure was a hol- 


low square, just the place for secret ma- 


neuvers. Wecalled John, who was busy 
spading, and revealed our plan; he opened 
his mouth with one of his rare, silent 
laughs, 


** Beats all,” he says, “‘how things is 
buzzing since that Californy gang settled 
here; well, marms, I’m up to snuff so far 
as able, tho I’m a puty old dog for new 
tricks.” 

He went back to his spade, and we to the 
book again; from it we selected the fowl 
pictured as the largest, the Shangai, and 
copied out the directicns for the hennery, 
coops, feed, chickens, and everything we 
thought needful. The book was then re- 
turned with thanks, and the opinion— 
** that it seemed very difficult.” Weknew 

- well that no one would ever dream of our 
undertaking. If we could but keep it 
from Mrs. Jed’s knowledge! 

John suggested, as the inclosure was so 
sheltered, that a hedge of thick brush 
round it would be sufficient. This was 
done; with some old boards he knocked up 
a shed, with partitions for nests. From 
the sail loft in the village he got an old 
sail, which he painted and covered the 
roof with. When it was done, he was off 
for the station with an old horse “ Bill,” 
a wagon and a slatted box covered with a 
buffalo robe, with instructions to speak to 
noone. He was to fetch aShanghai cock 
ard three hens as we had ordered. He 
was so late in returning that we began to 
be alarmed, when we heard him lumber- 
ing into the barnyard, and hurried out 
with a lantern to meet him. 

‘*T guess,” he called, ‘‘ I’ve brought you 
an ostrige. I druv home by Ingin woods, 
to keep the pesky things out of sight, 
Arter Ileft the deepo the crate fell into 
the road, and a man helped me to get it 
onto the’ wagon. He asked me if I had 
been trading in bullfrogs.” 

Singular, strangled noises came from 
the crate, which we suggested should be 
left where it was till morning. That night 
was the last quiet one for some time to 
come, While we were at breakfast John 
came in, with a sober face, to guess that 
we had better step out to look arter our 
new goods—some of ’em was in trouble. 
We followed him at once. 

** You see,” he said, on the way, ‘‘ we 
had a smart spell of ram afore morning, 
ard I expect it stirred up the critters.” 

It had. The crate was overturned; hap- 
pily, the slatted side was uppermost; 
looking through it we saw an immense 
mass of feathers and a quantity of coarse, 
gnarled legs. With great trouble the 
crate was pushed and hauled into the in- 
closure, sister and I tugging at it with all 
our might. Whatasight they were when 
released, with more feathers on their legs 
than on their bodies, which were varie- 
gated with patches of bare, pimply skin. 
They slowly stepped about sideways, 
treading upon their own toes with a 
wise, solemn movement of their foolish 
heads, We named the rooster Gala- 
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“strength of ten” other roosters, He 
was so tall that he began to nibble 


| and pull down the top of our brush 


hedge; but John thought that when they 
hed filled up with corn, (already they had 
speiled a bushel, and when what feathe rs 
they had got smoothed down, things 
would go better; but we went back to 
the house, still dubious, to be called outin 
the afternoon again, to find Galahad a 
picket guard against our old rooster, who 
was trying to get at him through the 
brush, both squawking with all their 
might. The three hens were toeing round 
in the corners, and uprooting the sod. 
John said the brush hedge was no go, 
that the hen families must be separated en- 
tirely. We finally concluded to send the 
old stock to Mrs. Fisher, a poor widow, 
who lived on a little place near ours. 
John took the lot to her, and she promised, 
with tears of gratitude,to keep our se- 
cret. If not with honor now, we expected 
a degree of peace; the Shanghais improved 
in looks, and grew in size. Galahad grew 
so tall, that from our chamber window 
we saw his vivid comb above the hedge; 
gleaming like a cactus flower. We did 
not own that we missed the pleasant, 
gentle old brood, nor that we failed to 
feel any affectionate solicitude for the 
hew; but it was true. Galahad’s next 
caper was to get entangled in the hedge; 
he left a good many feathers in it when 
we pulled him out. John then drove 
stakes into the ground, and with the 
clothes line tied down every one of them, 
At the shore he bought a load of light 
boards, remarking, to the dealer, ‘‘ that 
this time o’ year folks felt spunky about 
mending up things,” 

‘* This ere underhanded business makes 
me feel as if I were going agin the law,” 
he said, when he set about making a 
fence; ‘‘but I s’pose, marms, yer know 
what you mean to do?” 

** We do, indeed, John,” sister replied. 
So he finished the fence, and carted off 
the brush. Our hopes rose; each hen laid 
every day, so beautiful, so large a pinkish 
egg, it was a joy; but they were in a 
fever to set, and we saved eggs enough 
for that purpose in a few days. On the 
seventh day John found the first hen dead 
under her nest, the eggs chilled; on the 
tenth, the second he found dead, the eggs 
still warm, which he put under the third 
and last hen. How we watched that 
mother in prospect! Galahad’s lonely 
grandeur moved us to pity; he only half 
clucked now as he clawed the svil in his 
loneliness. What joy, and almost with 
tears, did we look upon eight, long- 
legged, gaping fledglings; but as the 
chicks began to skip from under her 
brooding wings, the mother passed away 
in her narrow coop. 

In the warm air of early June the 
chicks flourished, and now began other 
complications. As yet no one had dis- 
covered what we were trying to do. It 
was the month of our first summer club 
meeting, and the anniversary of the first 
year. A fine entertainment was expect- 
ed; it was an opportunity for a display 
from our best housekeepers, What could 
we do? We were eggless! We had not 
bought any eggs at the store or from our 
neighbors, for fear of exciting comment. 
Like most country maiden ladies, 
we atecake daily; until now we had not 
known the high value of the egg in cook- 
ery; our privations testified to its impor- 
tance, We inherited a recipe for a ‘pound 
cake doughnut,” ten eggs to the pound. 
No one ventured to borrow this recipe, 
tho the doughnuts were widely known, 
and purchased at every entertainment. 
Sister’s genius finally triumphed. She 
sorted the few apples left of a famous 
tree, ‘‘Never Fail.” She sent John to the 
creek for the largest scallop shells he 
could gather. She then made a delicate 
mess from the apples, filled the shells, 
covered them with a crust and baked 
them. They were a success, and the 
doughnuts were not called for. 

We epent a day and night in the village 
after the festival. On the way tome I 
observed that Sister wore a pensive look, 
and mentioned it. 

‘© What did Mrs, Jed mean, by saying 
that she knew I was ingenious, yesterday 
and murmured, the ‘ master spirit,’” 
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‘* Nonsense; she knows something; said 
I was happy, and she liked scallop shells, 
and then she laughed.” 

‘* Never mind, sister.” 

‘*T have to mind.” 

John met us with the news of the loss 
of two chicks, and that he had something 
to show us. It was Galahad who had 
taken the chicks under his wings. “I 
guess now,” said John, ‘‘ we'll raise em 
with this new nurse.” An easterly storm 
setin and we had to take the chicksin the 
house, and we had a lively time with them; 
they clawed and nipped at us when we 
fed them, and were very dirty. One got 
nearly smothered in the flour pail; another 
tried to take a sail in a bowl of molasses; 
another was choked with the cotton wool 
it tried to swallow in his basket. Besides 
these troubles we kept watch and ward at 
door and window, lest somebody should 
come and get a glimpse of the ungainly 
bare-skinned creatures. They increased 
in size and appetite, and kept us boiling 
Indian meal tu stuff them, but they 
amused us as ourfowl! pets. The cold rain 
lasted three days, and then the sun came 
out; the chickens went back to Galahad, 
but Galahad had failed, his spirit was 
broken, and it was all over with him soon. 
We buried him under the Never Fail apple 
tree, and were astonished at the size of his 
mound. It was sad not to feel more re- 
gret, for we bad learned to respect him, 
since his conduct with the motherless 
chickens, 

In our simple drama,there were lapses as 
in all; still our little brood flourished and 
grew to fowl estate. While feeding them 
one day, I noticed that sister, spoon in 
hand, was meditating. Presently, as if 
to herself, she murmured, ‘*One white 
rooster, two white hens. My dear, be- 
hold our evolution! and our reward.” 

** What do you mean?’ 

‘*] mean to say you have been very pa- 
tient through all this business.” 

The next day we had a roast colored 
pullet for dinner, and we dined on colored 
pullets till but three were left, the white 
ones. The following fall, we had twenty 
pure white pullets, handsome, well-feath- 
ered, but still they stepped on their own 
toes. It was noised abroad with pride by 
John, of our superior breed of hens and 
their remarkable eggs. 

** Ah,” said Mrs. Jed, “I felt your se- 
cluded situation and your faculty were 
suitable for a large enterprise.” 

Sister immediately began to relate the 
whole busifiess from beginning to end, 
and for the first time I saw a look in Mrs. 
Jed’s face, as she listened, which gratified 
me. At the County Fair, next year, we 
got a prize for an ‘‘ exceptionally pure 
breed of Shanghais.” We then had a hun- 
dred pullets as white as the gulls which 
swooped over our harbor. People came 
from far and near, in wonder and sur- 
prise, to see the fowl and buy the eggs. 

Our means increased with their in- 
crease, Every spring and fall John sold 
in the county market the popular poultry 
known as the ‘‘ Braganza Chickens,” 

“How much better Braganza sounds 
than Belden’s Hole,” said sister. ‘‘ We 
owe that much to Mrs. Jed.” 
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THE JEALOUS COCKATOO. 
BY R. K, MUNKITTRICK. 











WE have a Spanish cockatoo 
On crackers he is fed; 

He’11 stick his bill between the bars 
And let us stroke his head. 


Indeed he likes us all so much 
He’ll never scratch or bite, 

But lay his beak against our cheeks 
With infinite delight. 


But lately he’s been looking sick 
And mopiag in his ring; 

Alas, he will not notice me 
Nor will he eat a thing. 


He seems indignant, glum and sad, 
He’s distant and reserved; 

He’s even haughty in his gloom 
And totally unnerved. 


He thinks we have another pet 
And cannot stand the shock— 
He thinks the cuckoo is alive 
In our new cuckoo clock, 
Sumurr, N, J, 





JANE DELANO’S EDUCATION. 
BY BERTHA E. HOLBROOK. 


THe teachers still ‘‘ board rourd” in the 
Ward district, It isa conservative Ver- 
mont neighborhood and ‘‘ the teacher al- 
ways had boarded round” and then, as 
the Committee told Miss Campbell when 
he hired her, ‘‘ they don’t seem to feel it 
so much to board them a week or so as to 
pay their board in one place. You'll find 
them mostly nice folks; you can skip 
them that ain’t.” ‘‘ Mostly nice folks” 
she was finding them, and to-night as she 
lay in the hammock hung in the shaded 
porch of Mr. Small’s farmhouse, she was 
thinking that boarding around bad been 
robbed of its terrors now that the size of 
a wan’s estate and nc+ that of his family, 
determined the length of the teacher’s 
stay. This was her second night at Mr. 
Small’s, and as he was one of the most 
prosperous farmers in the neighborhood 
there were fourteen days more that she 
would spend in this pleasant home. 

** Pretty tired, ain’t you?’ asked Mrs, 
Small, from the open window near, ‘I 
should think you would be! It’s about all 
I can stand to have those children troop 
up here noons for water. 1 don’t know 
what I should do I had them to look 
after all day. Oh, yes, I know they’re 
good-hearted children, and I thought yes- 
terday when they were throwing water at 
each other that what they tcok out of me 
and the old pump and their clothes, they 
wouldn’t take out of your nerves, so I let 
them tear around as much as they liked. 

**)’ll keep still now and let you rest; you 
need it, I guess. Why, yes, I should be 
glad to take my work out there if you 
would really like to have me. I get real 
lonesome sometimes, especially this time 
of day, with Emma married, and Ed 
away to college. It seems ’most like hav- 
ing Emma back to see you swinging 
there. She is coming home to help me 
through haying. George says it will take 
both of us, and the hired girl besides, to 
take care of the baby—but that’s just his 
nonsense; he’s a very good baby, least- 
ways he was when I was there just before 
sugaring. 

‘*Have you heard the news about the 
new library they’re going to have out to 
the village? George was out last night 
after the paper and he says they’re all 
excited over it. Judge Seeley’s daughter, 
of Boston, (they used to live in the vil- 
lage), she gave them a thousard dollars 
to start with; they are subscribing more, 
and the town has voted to do something 
toward it so the farmers’ folks can use 
the books too. They let you take them 
home, leastways they do down to Stowe,, 
only you pay to belong down there and 
this, I believe he says, is going to be free. 

** Yes, I knew you would be glad; I 
thought of you Jast night when he told 
about it; but I am especially glad for Jane 
Delano. You haven’t seen much of Jane, 
she can’t stay down-stairs mucb; she’il get 
lots of comfort out of that library. She 
reads a sight now, every word in the 
Youths’ Companion and the Farm Jour- 
nal, and she gets some books of the peo- 
ple she sews for,too. Her eyes are rather 
failing her tho, and she’s only about my 
age, too. Oh, no, she’s no relation to me, 
but she has lived here about twenty 
years and seems ‘most like a sister. I 
never thought but what you knew all 
about her. I would tell you about her 
life if I could half tell it. I’ve thought a 
good many times that if some people 
could get hold of it it would make as 
much of a story as half they print. 

‘* Why, yes, I could tell it if you would 
like to have me. Let me get a pillow for 
your head, tho, before I begin. 

‘Tl start way back at the beginning, 
You see I have always known Jane. We 
were about of an age, and always in the 
same class—tho she was generally up at 
the other end of it. I don’t know where 
she ever got her liking for books; her 
father was a shiftless kind of a man; they 
never had any books or papers except 
what they borrowed, They lived just the 
other side of our sugar orchard, in that 
little old house back from the road, 
George wants to tear@ig down, but I won’t 
let him, He thinks it unsightly, but the 
lilacs Jane planted when they lived themg 
most hide it, and besides it makes a place 
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for tramps to stay over-night. I noticed, 
the other day, the boys bad knocked out 
every pane of glass. Queer how they 
can’t let things alone! Mercy! you ain’t 
to blame! I hope you don’t think you are 
accountable for them the whole twenty- 
four hours, It’s no account, anyway, 
only I won’t have it torn down, more 
than I'll let him cut down all the brakes 
and vines beside the road in the sugar 
place. He says, every spring, he is going 
to do that; but he don’t, 

** Well, as I said, it was a wonder where 
Jane Delano got her liking for books; it 
wasn’t from her mother, that’s sure; for 
she hadn’t a bit of patience with any of 
Jane’s notions. She was a dreadful hard 
kind of woman, just the opposite of Tom 
Delano; now, according to some, people 
ought to marry their opposites, but that 
was just what spoiled Jane’s life—was her 
father and mother’s being opposites—for 
she took after them both, you see. If 
she had been like her father she would 
have married and made an easy happy 
home, even if it was a shiftless sort of 
one; or, if she had been like her mother 
she would have gone off when she got old 
enough and left them to shift for them- 
selves, as her brothers did; but instead of 
that, being a mixtur@) she stayed by and 
she just half supported that family, She 
got to teaching real young, and all her 
wages went for their living. After her 
mother died, the boys, who were most 
men grown, went off down country and 
they didn’t hear anything from them. 
‘*Now Jane’s being smart and quick-tem- 
pered like her mother made such a home 
awful trying to her, but her heart was 
tender like her father’s; for I will say Tom 
Delano was as good as a woman when 
the children were sick, or the neighbors 
either, for that matter; but he’d not the 
least faculty for getting on, so after her 
mother died she just stayed right there, 
and after her father began to lose his 
mind and wasn’t able to earn anything 
the town had to help them. No one but 
Jane could do anything with him. She 
had to take care of him most 
as if he was a baby. He wasn't 
really crazy, but used to take on about 
going back down to Virginia, where he 
came from; and it must have been terri- 
bly bard for Jane—a girl so young; she 
was only twenty when he died. I was 
real glad for her then, even if it did leave 
her all alone—for all those three years 
they hadn’t heard a word from her two 
brothers. She got along real weil after 
that; she used to sort of make it her home 
here, She was away teaching and doing 
housework most of the time, and she was 
so used to getting along with little that 
she saved a good deal out of her dollar 
anda half a week; and first I knew, she 
told me she was going out to the village 
to school in the spring. Some of the 
neighbors were real provoked when they 
heard it, and slung out some things about 
the town poor trying to get ahead of 
their betters. I gave those I heard a piece 
of my mind; there wasn’t one girl in ten 
would have done as much for her folks 
as Jane Delano had. She was so happy 
out there to the ’cademy; she hired a 
room and boarded herself, Father car- 
ried her out a load of wood each term, 
and Mother and I baked her bread and 
pies, and sent out. She was proud, but 
she did want an education so that she 
let us help her; she was always saying, 
tho, that she would pay us back when 
she got to teaching again. She went 
three terms out there, and taught winters 
and summers. She had better success 
teaching after she had been to school 
some, wasn’t so nervous and worn; tho, 
I guess, it was always real hard for her 
to be patient—her mother always had a 
dreadful impatient way with children. 

‘One summer there was a girl from down 
country visiting where she was teaching, 
and Jane came home ali excited over a 
school down in Massachusetts or Connec- 
ticut, or somewheredown that way. The 
girl told her that the tuition was only a 
hundred and fifty dollars a year for board 
and all, and they could learn most every- 
thing. They let some of the girls work 
for part of it, and of thought maybe 
Janecould getachance. She didn’t think 
of gnything else for the next three years. 
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My, how she worked! Mother got real 
worried over her. She studied nights 
when she was teaching; she did sewing 
for folks—she could cut and fit real well; 
and she even took care of sick folks some 
in her vacations. You see they didn’t have 
three terms a year then in district schools, 
and itshows she was a pretty good teacher 
or she couldn’t have got a winter school; 
they mostly hired men winters. 

‘* Jane grew most handsome for all her 
hard work; she was so happy looking for- 
ward to it all. No, she did’nt have any 
lovers. You see her mind wasso taken up 
with her plans, and then she had never 
been very forward among the young peo- 
ple anyway. She always kind of felt it, I 
think, their being helped by the town; 
she seemed so kind of old, too, on account 
of all that care of her father. 

“‘ITcan think just how she looked one 
night just a weck before she was going to 
start for the seminary. 

‘* She had written to the Principal, and 
got a real nice letter, saying she could 
come and she could work for fifty dollars 
of the tuition, and she had saved tLe hun- 
dred and some besides. She was all 
ready and she had the best lot of clothes 
she had ever had, I was going to be mar- 
ried that Thanksgiving, and she had 
helped me on my outfit. Mother paid her 
real well, and gave her besides a merino 
dress like my second best. She was real 
backward about taking it, but Mother 
told her she had more than earned it do- 
ing extra things, so, finally, she had cut 
and made it, and that night she had put it 
on. It looked real well on her; with her 
dark eyes and hair a red like that was be- 
coming. I don’t think I ever saw her so 
gay as she was that night. She looked 
real young and pretty, like other girls. 
George was over,and he said it was lucky 
for me Jane hadn’t worn that dress a year 
sooner, 

‘*That very night, when the hired man 
came home from the village, he brought 
Jane a letter. It was from Manchester, 
and ’twas about her oldest brother, The 
overseer in the mill wrote it, and it said 
that James Delano had got caught ina 
belt in the mill and hurt, and Jane was 
needed. ; 

**l tnink for a minute the mother in her, 
said *Let him take care of himself,’ 1 
know she looked awful white and hard 
around the mouth, but then the tears 
came into her eyes and she handed the 
letter to Mother and went up-stairs to her 
room. I suppose she had a real struggle, 
but the father im her conquered, just as it 
always had, then the thought of nim suf- 
fering off down there alone, even if he 
hadn’t ever acted like a brother. 

‘*We didn’t hear anything of her for an 
hour or so, and finally Mother went up; 
when she came down she just said ‘Poor 
child! she has had enough without this, 
Don’t go to her to-night, Nellie.’ We 
knew she would go, and Father planned 
to take her to the cars early next morning. 
I told him she mustn’t use any of. her 
money, she had only a little over a hun- 
dred anyway; so just before he went out 
to harness next morning, he said to 
Mother, loud enough so that Jane could 
hear, she was in the sitting-room getting 
ready, ‘Better get that last butter-money 
for Jane, hadn’t you, Mother? It won’t 
pay for her to break into hers for this; of 
course James has some laid by, he will 
pay it back.’ Jane never said a word 
when Mother gave itto her. I think she 
could not bear to use that other. She 
would have if she could. 

** As they drove off, Mother said to me, 
‘I tell you, Nellie, I feel as if this was 
more than it seems, as if that child’s 
plans were spoiled.’ 1 went off and cried 
and cried over it; it seemed as if I just 
could not have her disappointed in it. 
She had been living in it so. Father 
comforted me when he came back. He 
said James would either die or get well 
real soon, and if he didn’t Jane would not 
have to stay with him; he could goto a 
hospital. 

‘Jane wrote us as soon as she got there. 
She wrote real cheerful. The doctors 
said he wasn’t much hurt, and he had a 
lot laid up. He was real thrifty, and 
never having done anything for his folks 
he had saved a good deal. Jane had 


written the principal of the school and 
she said she could just as well come a 
month later, and James would be well by 
that time. I was to pack her trunk and 
send it to her, she would go on from there. 
I was relieved, I tell you, and Mother 
laughed at herself for croaking. 

“In a few weeks we heard again. It 
was real queer how weak James kept. 
The doctors didn’t understand it; he 
couldn’t use his hands or feet much. 
Jane had written to the school, saying 
she must put it offa year. Sne sent me 
the letter she got this time. I was to 
send it right back when I had read it; she 
liked to nave it by her, she said; ard 1 
didn’t wonder when I read it. Mother 
said the woman who wrote it knew some- 
thing of giving up things, It said that 
there was a school that God kept, and 
that tho the lessons were pretty hard, one 
learned more there than in any other, if 
they let him explain things. Then there 
was a little tract, something about ‘ The 
Day of the East Wind.’ It was all real 
tender and good, and I think it did lots 
for Jane, I know something changed 
her; she had never been a professor; she 
ain’t one now so far as words go, but 
something had to happen to make her the 
way she was when they came home in 
the spring. The doctor decided that it 
was his spine that was hurt, so he wvuuld 
never walk, tho he might live three or 
four years. Mother wrote them to come 
right here; James could have the front 
chamber, and it would be cheaper and 
better. I shall always keep the letter 
Jane wrote back. It wasn’t so much 
what she said as what she didn’t, They 
would be glad to come. James wanted 
her to say that bis savings would last 
longer than he did; he would pay for all 
he had; he never had been beholden to 
anybody and he didn’t intend to be, The 
idea of his saying that with Jane giving 
up everything for him! But she said at 
the end that it seemed that she was al- 
ways to be indebted to us, for neither 
James’s money nor anything she could do 
would pay us for all our kindness to her. 

Now that wasn’t a bit like Jane; she had 
always been just the other way. Whenl 
said so to Mother, she just said: ‘ Oh, the 
poor child!’ They came, as I said, early 
in the spring. It was nineteen years ago 
this March—they have been here ever 
since. 

‘She didn’t seem like the same girl; she 
was full as cheerful, and she has been 
growing more so every year. I don’t see 
how, with him so trying to get along 
with. It wasn’t any more like her not to 
tell him what she was giving up; but she 
didn’t, and she lets him think that bis 
five hundred and twenty dollars has last- 
ed all these years. He is always telling 
how it has kind of made a home for Jane 
—being with him—and she sewing her 
eyes out! ‘Time and again I have come 
within one of telling him the whole story; 
but then Jane would look at me with that 
smile of hers, and I couldn’t go against 
it. If any one had told me twenty years 
ago that Jane Delano would ever be the 
way she is I wouldn’t have believed them; 
not but what she always did her duty 
then, but she did it different. But I don’t 
suppose anybody will ever know the 
hard time she had giving up. I know 
about a month after she came home I 
went up inthe shed chamber after the 
swifts—George and I were married then 
living here with Father and Mother—go- 
ing up I heard sounds, and when I got to 
the top of the stairs I saw Jane where 
she had thrown herself, down on some 
quilts in the corner, and she was crying 
es if her heart would break. I never 
heard such sobbing, and the way she kept 
wringing her hands made me think 
of Jane Pilgrim, when<her baby was 
dying. I suppose it was that which gave 
me the feeling afterward that her hope of 
going to school was a person and was dy- 
ing. It died hard, I tell you, harder than 
her father had, almost as slow as her 
brother. Iused to wonder sometimes if it 
wouldn’t outlive him after all, but it 
didn’t. I think she gave itupreally, long 
before she could speak of it as impossible. 
People would have laughed had they 
known she was clinging to that idea after 
* the gray came in her hair, 
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her any more of a help to folks. It is a 
marvel how much she gets time to do 
for people, for all her taking care of 
James, and thesewing. She’s been a real 
comfort to me, and it’s done the children 
lots of good having her in the house. I 
don’t believe George would ever have 
thought of giving them so good an edu- 
cation, and I am certain Ed would never 
have gone to college if it hadn’t been for 
her. 

‘*She looked real happy when I said 
that, and then she said: ‘I'll tell you a 
secret, Nellie. Do you know, I have 
never used that hundred dollars? It’s 
been hard to deep it, but I have been self- 
ish about it. I wanted that hundred 
dollars to go some such way as I planned 
when I saved it, I decided this morning 
how I would spend it. I won’t tell you 
just how, for something may interfere. 
You will know when I do it, I am al- 
most atraid it’s selfish in me to feel just 
as I do about that money.’ 

**She used to speak of the plan real 
often. Whatever it was she took lots of 
comfort in thinking about it; but it’s 
been five or six years now since she men- 
tioned it. It’s a wonder how she could 
keep that hundred dollars all these years, 
usiug only the interest; but then she bas 
done sights of sewing. It will probably 
go for James’s funeral expenses, if it 
don’t go for hers first. About all the 
pleasure she has, tied here so, is her read- 
ing; but then I suppose she has sort of 
got used te his complaints, so it don’t 
wear her so. 

‘* I thought when you were saying, last 
night, that yon were planning to go to 
college that it would do her lots of good 
to talk with you, she has always been so 
intercsted in such things; that and the 
way she looked when George told us about 
the library brought it all back. She looked 
a little the way sne did that night so long 
ago. She isn’t nearly so old as she looks, 
and perhaps she don’t feel so—forty-six 
isn’t really an old woman. 

‘It’s getting rather damp, isn’t it? Do 
you think you ought to lie there any 
longer? I must go in now and wash those 
milk pails. Yes; on Jane’s account I’m 
ever so ylad about that library.” 

MORRISVILLE, VERMONT. 


PEBBLES. 


A WORD in due season: There is that 
little bill. —The Evening Post. 


....Strange to say it is in dry weather 
that the owner of a country seat wears out 
his rubber hose.—Spicer. 








....- Looking for flowers without thorns is 
one of the best ways in the world of fooling 
your time away.—Ram’s Horn. 


....The rain-maker says that his rain ma- 
c hine is operated by acrank. Many people 
firmly believe him.—Baltimore American. 
-...That burglar who had pals in every 
State in the Union was certainly a most ac- 


compliced fellow.—Binghamton Republi- 
can. 


....“* There seems to be a boom in yacht- 
ing this summer.” ‘ Of course—would you 
expect to saila yacht without a boom?”’— 
Washington Post. 


..--Rice birds sell for twenty cents a dozen 
in Georgia. The amateur sportsman down 
there can have pretty good luck for a dol- 
lar.—Texas Siftings. 


..-- Thirsty Lady: “Is there any water 
aboard?” Captain (excursion boat): ‘‘Oaly 
*bout four feet, mum; but please don’t tell 
anybody.’’—New York Weekly. 


..-.Simpson: “‘How do you know your 
rival and her father will soon fall out and 
fight?” Jimpson (gleefully): ‘“They’ve 
both joined the same church choir.”—Tezxas 
Siftings. 

..--“‘ Papa,” said Willie, as they sailed 
down to Staten Island, * do sea-horses come 
from the sea?” “ Yes,my son.” “And do - 

- 
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the bay horses all come from the bay?”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 

....0ld 7ady: “What's that awful 
smell?” Farmer: ‘That's the fertilizer 
we're puttin’ on the eld yonder.“ Old 
Lady: ‘For the jsfd’s sake!” Farmer: 
“ Yes, 'm.”—Pue® 


<2. What’l like about Charlie,” said 
; fs his kindness to animals, Why, 
last week when he took me to the menag- 


erie, he gave a whole peanut to one of the 
elephants.’’—The Epoch. 


...-The man who advises authors to write 
only one story a year if they want to achieve 
fame evidently believes in the old maxim 
that a man’s best writing is done on an 
empty stomach.—New York Recorder. 


.... Young Doctor: “What is your com- 
plaint?”’ Visitor: “‘ Impecuniosity! Do be 
so kind, Doctor, as to give me a shilling, 
and [il go around and tell everybody that 
you’ve relieved me.”—Fliegende Bliiter. 


....The five-year-old boy had seen his first 
wedding, and naturally the family asked 
him what he thought of it. ‘‘ Pooh!’’ he 
said, disdainfally, ‘it’s nothing but a pray- 
er-meeting with a sociable after it.’’—Bos- 
ton Times. 

....°* Ma,” remarked Jamesy, “what’s the 
difference between that veil you’ve got on 
and your hand?” ‘I don’t know,” said his 
mother. ‘ Well,’ replied Jamesy, “you use 
the veil to hide your tan and your baad to 
tan my hide!” And he dodged just in time. 
—Boston News. 


....A little innocent misunderstanding is 
sometimes very useful in helping one over 
a hard place. ‘‘ Mabel,” said the teacher, 
‘‘you may spell ‘kitten.’’”’ *‘ K-double-i- 
t-e-n,” said Mabel. ‘ Kitten has two i’s, 
then, has it?’ *‘ Yes, ma’am; our kitten 
has.”—Chicago Herald. 


.... First Baggage Smasher: ‘Say, Jake, 
I’m thiokin’ it ’ud be money in our pockets 
if we begin handlin’ trunks more kearful.” 
Jake: ‘*Why wudit?” ‘ Because the more 
we smash ’em the bigger and stronger and 
heavier they make ’em. I’ve struck three 
this mornin’ made out o’ reg’ lar boiler iron. 
Me back’s most broke.’’—Good News. 


... Seeing her son coming in with his 
fishing-pole, said Mrs. Smithers: ‘‘ Been 
fishing again, you wicked boy; how many 
times have I told you not to go fishing on 
Sunday?,’ “But, Mother,’ said the boy, 
‘*[ didn’t catch anything.”’ ‘‘That’s just 
it,’’ exclaimed Mrs. S.; ‘‘and here it is al- 
most dinner time, and not a thing in the 
house to eat but bread and butter.’”’—The 
Christian at Work. 


...-A disappointed fish peddler was bela- 
boring his slow but patient horse in a street 
in Georgetown, D. C., the other day, and 
calling out his wares at intervals, as 
‘Herrin’, herrin’, fresh herrin’.” A tender- 
hearted lady, seeing the act of cruelty to 
the horse, called out sternly from an upper 
window: ‘‘Have you no merey?” ‘No, 
mum,’ was the reply; ‘nothin’ but her- 
rin’.”—Forest and Stream. 


....George IV asked Dr. Gregory what 
was the longest sederunt after dinner that 
he had ever heard of on credible authority. 
The doctor answered: ‘* The longest I know 
of was at the house of a learned Scottish 
judge, Lord Newton.. A gentleman called 
at his house, in York Place, Edinburgh, at 
a late hour, and was informed that his lord- 
ship was at dinner. Next day the same 
gentleman called at au early hour, and be- 
ing again informed that the jadge was at 
dinner, expressed surprise that the dinner 
of that day should be so much earlier than 
the dinner of the day before. ‘It is the 
very same dinner,’ replied the servant; 
‘his-lordship has not yet risen from the 
table.’’”’—London Law Journal. 


....A young French advoc ate,in the course 
of his address to the court, flourished about 
bis hand in sucha manner as to show off a 
great, magnificent diamond ring. He was 
young, good-looking and pleadiay fora lady 
of quality, who demanded a separation from 
ber husband. The husband, who happened 
t> be present, interrupted him in the middle 
of a period, and turning to the judges. ex- 
claimed theatrically: ‘My lords you will ap- 
preciate the zeal waich Monsieur M. is dis- 
playing against me, and the sincerity of his 
argument, when you are informed that the 
diamonnd ring he wears is the very one 
which I placed on my wife’s finger on the 
day of that union he is so anxious to dis- 
sive.” The court, said M. Berryer, who 
relates this story, was struck, and rose 
immediately. The cause was lost, and the 
advocate never had another. To add to the 
poignancy ofthe catastroghe, the husband’s 
insinuation had no foundation in fact.— 
London Law Journal. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


oe 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed” Puazles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 


MOTTOES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Motto of Maine. 


» 

a * * 
*n ee * 
, eee * 
*_* * * & 

x * * 

* 


1. Upper letter stands by itself and is a 
vowel; 2, trouble; 3, one accused of a crime, 
not there; 4, controlling power; 5, fleshy; 6, 
something cold; 7, a consonant, 


Motto of Vermont. 


* 
* 
oaa C&G 
x** * © ee e * 
a * & * & 
* 


** * * * 
- 
* 
x 
se F 


» 
é Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, edge; 3, 
outside garments; 4, freedom; 5, glad; 6, 
a disease of the eye; 7, a vowel. 

* * * A word that joins. 

* *, present, é 

Diagonals: The left and right uprights 
freedom from authority. ‘he left diagonal, 
to force. The right diagonal, to conde- 
scend, 


Motto of Massachusetts. 
My 35, 39, near. 
My 19, 34, 5, a pronoun. 
My 29, 7, 31, 37, 10, a weapon. 
My 11, 30, a pronoun. 
My 18, 26, 36, 15, 6, looking for. 
My 38, 3, 14. a pronoun. 
My 21, 22, 33, 24, quiet. 
My 9, 15, 27, 8, 17, 12, inactivity. 
My 28, 32, a pronoun. 
My 23, 4, 1, 20, 25, 18, 2, freedom. 


Motto of Rhode Island, 


Se..¢ 6 & oa, a 4.6 64 
* *# &© © © *© © @ ® 
Oo: #4... 4, 88,8 
* * * * # 

* * *& 

* 

* * 

* + © *& & 
® 4.¢,8 @:8# *® 
* *¢ £ * &© & © & & 
* * * &*& &©& *&* & © & & 


1, Divides among a number; 2, parts of 
speech; 3, to reel in walking; 4, inclined; 5, 
to join; 6, a letter in sewing; 7, a number; 8, 
to detest; 9, of long continuance; 10, rub- 
bings with a rough tool; 11, excites extraor- 
divarily. 


Motto of Connecticut. 
Put in the vowels: 
Hwhbrghtshthr, stllprs 
rvs. ‘ 


BEHEADED RHYME. 


It was certainly very —— 

As I sat on the windowsill, 

To watch a lover, —— 

O’er the voice of the flowing rill. 

He seemed poetically —— 

The gentile tones of the stream, 

For the song she was learning to —— 
As he had heard in his dream. 


UNITED SQUARES. 
* ©.¢ 


** * & 


* * 
* #« 
* * 


s**& * * * 
x * * 
+ * * 


*_ * * * 


* * 


Upper square: 1, Time gone by; 2, a voice 
in music; 3,a beauty of the heavens; 4, a 
political party. 

Lower square: 1, Au ancient people; 2, a 
nobleman; 3, a phonetic spelling of a vulger 
exclamation; 4, in the other case. 

The word through the center of both dear 
to childhood. 


QUEER PUZZLE. 

7 * * * 

a. 

o o 
The two lines of stars is the name of a 
disagreeable child. The upper line is to 

communicate, the lower line is a story. ~ 

The first letter of each word is the same; 


bring this down under the two second let- 
ters and make a part of the head. 

The third letter in each is the same; bring 
this down under the last letters and make 
the initials of an unfortunate poetess. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 277TH. 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


I rented neat, entertained, entered in at. 
Estimate, tinte seat, [ set meat. 
Sixteen on, extension. 
Side-table, blest idea, lest I bade. 
Several, reveals. 

Meats, steams. 

Keats, takes, steak, skate. 

Is grave, gravies. 

I on no, onion. 

Arago sat, Saratoga. 

Get, veal be, vegetables. 
Conversation, tin covers on a. 
Amused, am used, made us. 
Separate, ate pears. 

A speech, peaches. 

Apricots, to a crisp. 

Rice came, ice cream. 

Sinew, wines, swiue. 

Left, felt. 


CLASSICAL DIAMOND AND SQUARE. 


Upper diamond: 1, A; 2, Ida; 3, Jamus: 

* tgenend Rood. sur; 7,8. 
and diamond : 1, 8; 2,30]; 3, Satan: 

4, Sotade:; 5, laded; 6, Ned; 7; 8S. sig 

Lower diamond: 1, S; 2. Pan; 3, Pales; 4, 
Salapia; 5, Nepos; 6, Sis: 7, A. 

Right-hand diamond: 1, 8; 2, pal; 3, 
Paris; 4, Sarapis; 5, lipic; 6, sic; 7, S. 

Middle square: 1, Jason; 2, Arena; 3, 
Seres; 4 Onoeva: 5, nasal. 








paint off to get the dirt off. 
and half your time, if youtl 


Turn 
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‘VAN HOUTEN’S 
Cocoa 


; “Best & Goes Farthest.” 
** Cap’en Cuttle 
Knows a good thing, 
§ Ltell yes and when 
2 ae hails a better 
Q Drink than VAN 
FZFowTen’s Cocoa 
He li make @ note 
0 On it.” 


f 
CAP’ EN CUTTLE. t_ 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
$ VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS $ 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an casily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and ctimnloting drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for VAN HouTEn’s and take 
no substitute, If not obtainable enclose 
25cts. to either VAN HovuTENn_& ZOON, 106 
Reade Street, New York, or45 Wabash Ave., 
» Chicago, and a can, containing enou h for 359 
€to 40 cups will be mailed. , th 
@ publication. Prepared only by the inventors 
‘ AN Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
‘ 
: 
: 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 3 


.@ 
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Its merits as a WASH 

BARLOW’S BLUE’ have been fully 
ted and indorsed b 

IN DIGO eggs of. boust 

eepers, Your Grocer 

BLUE. | ought to have it onsale, 








= : Ask him for it. 
D. &. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Socond Strect, Phila, Pa. 








“Turned Upside Down” 


Is your home in this sad plight—many are and house- 
cleaning does it. Cold meals 


and no comfort, sour tempers 
and aching backs, hard 
work and too much of it, 
tired women and “mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 


_ Don't make such a fuss over it. 
lake a little Pearline, and have 
it done easily, quickly and quietly. 
You'll have it done better, too—you won't have to oa the 
You can save half your labor 


clean house with Pearl/ine—and 
everybody in the house will be thankful for it. 


nothing but Pear/ine for washing and cleaning 


a the peddlers and grocers who tell you “ this is as good as,” or 
“‘the same as” Pearline. 1 
the Key never peddled, 


Millions use 


IT’S FALSE; besides Pearline is 
Be JAMES PYLE, New York, 





SARATOGA 






The Remedial Table 
| Water. Unequalled for 
| Indigestion and Acid- 
ity of the Stomach. 


PASTOR’S CLOCK. 


For Pulpit or Study Desk. 
coset description. 


5% Carmine St., New York. 

















HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon, the receipt of postage. Dr. W 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 38th St.. N. Y. 


DO YOU. BATHE? 





A Porcelain lined Bath is the 

t and cheapest Tub you can 

buy. It will last for generations 

and is always sweet, clean and 
inviting. Catalogue . 





STANDARD M'F’@ CO., 


Box 6238 M. PITTSBURGH, PA 





Saratoga Geyser. 

Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia, 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm betore 


break fast itis a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 








Are commended for BEAUTY, DURABILITY, 
and REM UCED CUST, Are rapidly laid by any 
carpenter 
Send us diagram and description of rvoms, and we 
wi!l return sketches and estimate. ror sample send 
10 cents. Address, 
0. 8S. D' CKI*SON & CO., 


Wellington, Ohio. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


= Make the most Roliable 
Se Te 
ie 











West of Broadway. 


556 Broadwav, 
Below Prince St. 
723 Sixth Avenue 
Below 42a St. 


N. B. Light Trunks ter Stenmer and Euro- 
penn travel. 


depart Dd AY," Bost 
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OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN HARTFORD, 


THE HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Hasa Capital of One and One-Quarter Million Dollars, 
Has a Net Surplus of over Two and One-Half Million Dollars. 
Has Total Assets amounting to over Six and One-Half Million Dollars. 


Has paid over Thirty-Seven Million Dollars in Losses. 
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GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. | TUO8- etn” Sacitant: Bocegtnry. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, Comer Cedar and William Streets, New York. 


CEO. M. COIT, Manager. CEO. S. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Manager. 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. (& & wevwoos, “Asst General’ Agent. 


Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. {22“P=% * “Geman: 


‘ers, 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Dominion of Canada. 


The Richelieu, 


THE DELMONICO OF CHICACO, 
The Most Complete, Refined and Homelike Hotel in America. 


A THOROUGH REVOLUTION IN HOTEL LIFE. 


Located on Michigan Avenue Boulevard, and fronting on 








Lake Michigan, gives its guests a view unsurpassed 
for beauty by any Hotel IN- THE WORLD. 





“THE RICHELIEU” is without an equal as regards ventilation. 


“THE RICHELIEU” is the most elegant and homelike hotel in any country, 
and its service is courteous, prompt and thoroughly discliplined. 

THE CUISINE is the first and only example of high-class FRENCH 
COOKING ina Chicago Hotel, and is not excelled by any in this country. 

THE FURNISHING is complete, and in keeping with the luxurious comfort 
and elegance that are found ‘in every portion of the house, and its CHINA 
and GLASSWARE are unequalled, 

“THE RICHELIEU ” is magnificently furnished and appointed from top to 
bottom, with Choice Paintings decorating the walls, and the furnishing of 
each bed-room in the house being such that itcan during the daytime be con- 
verted into a cosy, chartoing parlor. THE PRICES CHARGED are no higher 
than at many hotels, not to be compared in comfort and beauty, as the fol- 
lowing schedule of prices will show: 


Single inside rooms, with perfect ventilation, - - - $2 00 per day. 
Single outside rooms, with bath-room near, - = $2 50 to $3 00 7 
Large single rooms, with bath-room, oh pe OS 400to 5 00 ” 
Large rogms, with two beds and bath-room, - - 5 00to 6 00 - 
Parlor and one bed-room, with bath-room, et Fela 6 00 to 10 00 ” 
Parlor and two bed-rooms, with bath-room, - - 12 00to0 15 00 ” 


“THE RICHELIEU ” pays special attention to providing Banquets for Wed. 
dings, Dinner and Private Parties, and has a number of elegantly fitted up 
private rooms, large and small, for that branch of the business, 

Citizens of Chicago and Strangers visiting this city, either for pleasure or 
business, are respectfully invited to call and see the entire house, whether 
they are guests of one hotel or another, and they will be shown every atten- 
tion and courtesy possible. 

I thank my many friends who have given me their endorsement and pat- 
ronage, and I assure them that I will always use my best endeavors to make 


every one who becomes a guest of ** FHE RICHELIEU ”’ feel as much 
at home as it isin my power todo, Very respectfully, 


H. V. BEMIS. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Hdttor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


FLORIDA’S LITTLE KNOWN 
FRUITS. 


BY GEORGE E, WALSH. 








THE Northern visitors to Florida are 

astonished at the great variety aud hetero- 

geneity of the trees, plants and soils of this 

extreme southern part of our country; and 

if they are of a rural loving nature the long 

list of strange and little known fruits can- 

not fail to attract their attention. Washed 

on the west, south and east by the warm 

Gulf stream, the peninsula bas all the bene- 

fits of a tropical country, and fruits that 

heretofore have beer imported from the 

tropics are now being cultivated success- 

fully in the sandy soils of this ‘Italy of 

America.”’ Florida, owing to its peculiar 

situation, is incomparable with all other 

States and regions, for it combines the pe- 

culiar advantages of a temperate, semi- 

tropical and tropical ‘country within its, 
boundaries, and trees, plants, animals, soils 

and seasons are varied and attractive. The 

forests are composed of trees different in 

many respects from those found in Northern 

woods, and flowers and plants that have cer. 

tain resemblances to many Western families 
and species, yet different, will be found in 

abundance in the pine woods and ham- 

mocks, rs 

But nothing strikes the visitor so forcibly 

as the great variety of fruits which, begin- 

ning with the northern counties and going 

through the successive tiers to the extreme 

southern ones, represent nearly all of the 

edible fruits cultivated in any part of the 

world. The apples, pears and peaches of the 
Northern States mature early in the spring in 

the central and northern portion of the penin- 

sula, and the bananas, cocoanuts and olives 

of the tropical countries thrive well along 
the keys and islands of the extreme south- 
ern counties. Many of the fruits of Florida 
are peculiarly American, while others have 
the foreign relatives, which have been in- 
troduced from abroad, The orange indus- 
try bas been the great attraction to settlers 
and investors in Florida; but with the ex- 
tension of horticultural art and knowledge, 
the culture of other fruits has been greatly 
increased. The wild products of the State 
bave been improved and cultivated by 
practical experience and observation. The 
wild, untamed species have become domes” 
ticated until the originals are hardly recog- 
nizable; but there is still wide Jatitude for 
improvement. Many of the domesticated 
fruits in the State are still unknown in the ¢ 
larger cities of the Union, and they are only 
sent North occasionally as exhibits of curi- 
osity. A great stimulus to propagating and 
improving these tropical and semi-tropical 
fruits has been given by the recent strides 
in horticultural art, and in the annual win- 
ter migrations to Florida of people living in 
the colder States. The culture of the 
fruits, however, is not much better known 
in the South than the names are in the 
North. Few books of horticulture or bot- 
apy mention all of the fruits, and a less 
number give any general” directions as to 
the method of growing ‘hem. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington has en- 
deavored to get truthful accounts of the 
fruit products of Southern Florida and Cal- 
ifornia, and everything has been done to 
stimulate work in this direction. County 
fairs and fruit exhibitions in the winter- 
time haue popularized the merits of many 
of the little known fruits, and descriptive 
catalogs have frequently been prepared by 
them for the purpose of disseminating gen- 
eral information. 


THE PAPAW (Asimina Triloba). 


This is not strictly a Florida fruit, but is 
sometimes found as far North as sections of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. Very little, 
however, has ever been written about the 
tree or fruit, and outside of botanical text- 
books reference is seldom made to it. The 
fruit called the papaw in South America 
comes from atree of the order Papayacex, 
and is eaten very generally by the natives. 
It has an acrid quality, 4nd is not very pal- 
atable to white people. The fruit when 
boiled with meats always makes them ten- 
der, and for this purpose it is highly valued 
in many countries. In this country, how- 
ever, the fruit comes from handsome shrubs 
or small trees which belong to the order 
Anonacex. The pulpy fruit of these shrubs 
is sometimes very pleasant to the taste, but 
asa rule repeated efforts are required before 
it is really relished. In all sections of the 








eagerly as they would chestnuts, Many of 
the wild trees produce fruits of superior 
excellence, and there is no doubt but these 
could be greatly improved by cultivation. 
This native species nas been tly neg- 
lected, and in Florida wnere the at- 
tain the largest size better methods j 
vation are needed. Many fine groves of pa- 
paw trees have been destfeyed by farmers 
owing to the fact that they are the sure in- 
dex of superior soils. Fora timethe native 
trees were threatened with entire destruc- 
tion, but they are now being taken up by 
Southern horticulturists, and cultivatedin 
the gardens and groves. The fruits when un- 
derstood and preseated for sale would soon 
command fair prices in the cities. They 
need cultivation similar to other fruit trees, 
and since they grow so readily in the wild 
state there is every reason to suppose that 
they would respond quickly to the grateful 
influences of modern methods of culture, 
Their value in cooking purposes alone 
would make them popular in the South, 
and in many Northern cities. The rich 
hammock land of Florida, and the genial 
climate, are just adapted to the cultivation 
of the shrubs, and they may be found grow- 
ing now in many sheltered places in South 
and Central Florida. The tree is used 
chiefly as an ornamental shrub, and the 
fruits are either neglected, or simply grown 
for home use. 
SAPODILLAS AND SOUR-SOPS. 

Among the strange fruits of Florida 
which have been imported from countries 
farther south, the sapodillas occupy a high 
rank. The fruits come from small trees of 
the order Sapotacew, and were originally 
brought from the West Indies. The seeds 
were first brought to Point Pinellas, near 
Tampa, and there the trees are found to be 
growing in the greatest number and per- 
fection. The trees and fruits are very ten- 
der, and they thrive better in South Florida, 
where Northern storms do not injure them. 
The fruit is not very palatable for eating 
out of the hand, but they make excéllent 
desserte. Introduced in Northern markets, 
they would command attention from the 
peculiar flavor of the pulpy fruit. 

The sour-sops were likewise brought 
from warmer countries south, and they 
rightly belong to the tropical regions of 
America. But in sheltered portions of 
Florida these handsome trees can be grown 
for use or ornamentation. The fruit some- 
times assumes gigantic size, and a single 
sour-sop often weighs two or three pounds. 
It has a sour but pleasant taste, and in the 
West Indies the soft, white pulp is greedily 
eaten by whites and blacks. The tree is 
known in the scientific text-books as the 
Anona muricata, and for ornamental pur- 
poses it cannot be excelled by any of the 
tropichl shrubs or tree. The sour-sops 
make delightful dessert fruits and preserves. 
They are seldom seen in the North, except 
in the preserved state. Cultivation is needed 
for these trees to increase the size and ex- 
cellence of the fruits. 


AVOCADO, OR ALLIGATOR PEAR. 


These fruits come from the tree belong- 
ing to the order Lauracew, and has been 
brought from the warmer regions of the 
South. Inthe West Indies it is much es- 
teemed, and in Southern Florida it takes 
the place largely of our Northern pears. In 
the Key West markets they are placed on 
sale, and sell from sixty cents to one dollar 
and a half per dozen. The tree is a model 
of beauty, and on the shell hammocks and 
sandy soil one will often produce two or 
three hundred pearsa year. The fruit is 
very peculiar, and has a soft, delicate pulp 
which dissolves so readily in the mouth 
that it has been called ‘‘ vegetable butter.”’ 
The flavor is rather oily and pasty, and is 
generally eaten with salt, vinegar and pep- 
per. It makes the finest sort of salad, and 
asa novelty it cannot be surpassed. The 
pears are very large, pear-shaped, with 2a 
round seed in the center, with a dark yel- 
lowish-green rind and pulp. The trees are 
beautiful for ornamental purposes, and the 
leaves resemble those of the laurel. 


THE SUGAR-APPLE. 


This fruit grows on a shrub similar to 
the guava, and can only be grown in the 
extreme southern counties. It is very ten- 
der, and a native of the West Indies; but 
the few shrubs in Florida are thriving al- 
most as well as they would in their native 
country. In the winter-time, however, the 
shrubs need a little protection, for they are 
very sensitive to cold nights. The fruit is 
a rich, yellowish green, and rough on the 
outside, but it is very rich and sweet when 
eaten. The flavor may be compared to 
that of the date, but after all it is peculiar 





country the fruit is enjoyed by those living 
in its native habitat, and especially by boys, 


to itself, and not like that of any other 
fruit. They are relished by nearly all vis- 
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FINE SALADS. 
BY MRS, D. BH. R. GOODALE, 


SALAD-MAKING as an accomplishment 
compares favorably with many others—it 
would be invidious, perhaps, to particular- 
ize. As a very high authority has an- 
nounced; “A salad is an agreeable, amus- 
ing and healthy thing to eat.”? Shall we 
leave to the clubs the monopoly of this 
strong attraction? 

For a plain salad of lettuee or other un- 
cooked vegetables, the simplest French 
dressing, made upon the table, is one of the 
very best, and the act of dressing the salad 
may be made so very pretty and graceful 
that it is a wonder that ladies do not oftener 
improve their opportunity. Once adopted 
it is sure to hold its own as a favorite 
method. 

For this purpose the salad being loosely 
arranged in a roomy bowl, well washed and 
drained, is set before its presiding genius. 
The simplest salad fork and spoon, made of 
boxwood, are preferred by the gourmet. A 
handful of seasoning herbs, such as terra- 
gou, cress, chives and pimpernel is often 
laid upon the top of the bowl of lettuce or 
other salad materia]. First of all then, you 
take up as much as yousee fit of this season- 
ing material and cut it very finely with a 
knife over the salad bowl, Next, holding 
the salad spoon in the left hand, you place 
in it a salt-spoon of salt, half as much white 
pepper and a little cayenne, then, pouring 
into the spoon a little vinegar, yoy mix 
these thoroughly with the fork. Of course, 
the quantity of salt and pepper used must 
be decided by the number of persons at the 
table and the kind of seasoning liked. For 
some it must be very mild, while other 
palates demand mustard or plenty of 
cayenne. Oil is sometimes used for this 
first mixing, which is a mistake, as the salt 
dissolves readily in vinegar, but not in 
oil. Having distributed the seasoned vine- 
gar and herbs thoroughly by turning 
the contents of the bowl well with the 
salad spoon and fork, you measure out as 
many spoonfuls of 011 as are required, from 
four to six to one of vingar, being the usual 
proportions. Having poured this over the 
salad, turn again thoroughly to make sure 
that all is well mixed, and serve. Lemon 
juice is preferred by most epicures to even 
the best vinegar, and no other should be 
tolerated for an uncooked salad. Remem- 
ber that salt and vinegar should never be 
put on the salad before it is ready to be 
served, as they will inevitably tend to im- 
pair its crispneis and delicacy. A tasteful 
mixture of ingredients is always desirable 
for a salad. Not only olives and hard-boiled 
eggs, but sliced beet-root, cucumbers, tiny 
radishes, sprigs of boiled cauliflower, lima 
beans and tomatoes are all admissible, and, 
if the mixture be judiciously made, highly 
appetizing. For a salad as for an omelet 
the range of material is practically un- 
limited. 

As winter approaches the heavier salads, 
containing meat or fish, are in greater de- 
mand, and these require heavier and more 
strongly spiced sauces. Mayonnaise is the 
favorite dressing in this country, and often 
as directions for making it have been pub- 
lished, it is by no means always a success. 
To reach this desirable end it is indispen- 
sable that all the materials used should be 
of the best quality. The process of making 
is very easy, but exact careand attention 
are also indispensable. The stirring must 
be continuous and always in the same di- 
rection, and the oil should be added drop by 
drop from aspoon held in the left hand 
while stirring with the right. Begin, then, 
with one or two yolks of eggs in a soup 
plate or shallow bow], all the materials and 
utensils being ready and as cold as possible. 
In breaking the eggs take care to remove 
with-the entire white the germ which some- 
times clings like a tough bit of gelatin to 
the yolk. Twoeggs to a pint of oilis the 
usual rule, but the exact proportion is un- 
important. Beat the yolks well first of all, 
then add the oil very slowly, stirring vigor- 
ously, and at every eighth spoonful of oil 
add a few drops of vinegar, or lemon juice, 
a pinch of salt,a pioch of pepper, and a 
little spot of made mustard. Cayenne is 
used at discretion. Taste and highten the 
flavor as required. Keep on in this manner 
until you have the required quantity. If 
by any mischance the sauce curdles, it is 
only needful to begin again with another 
egg in a clean plate, and when the fresh in- 
stallment has become thick add, little by 
little, the curdled sauce and it’ will’ beab 
sorbed without any injury. 

The familiar chicken and lobster salad, 


celery, nicely blanched and tender, in inch 
bits, hardly demand comment. It is well 
to suggest, however, that these are greatly 
improved by moistening with the plain 
French dressing of vinegar and oil, lightly 
seasoned, before putting on the mayonnaise. 

Other salads, less used but not less desir- 
able, may be briefly indicated. A potato 
salad, made, uot of “left-over” potatoes, 
but of those cooked for the purpose, and 
sliced into the salad bowl while slightly 
warm, dressed in the French style, and eat- 
en immediately, isso easy and good that the 
epicures keep it to themselves. Rare roast 
beef in shavings is acceptably added to this 
salad, 

Another potato salad is compounded 
with a pound of truffles cooked in white 
wine and two or three red herrings, boned 
and flaked. This suggests the Swedish 
salad, made of smoked mackerel, boiled and 
nicely flaked, then mixed with cold potato, 
chopped parsley and hard-boiled eggs, and 
dressed with a highly seasoned French 
dressing. 

Sliced beet-root mixed with celery forms 
the base of a very fine salad made from wild 
duck or partridges; remnants of game may 
be excellently utilized in this way. 

Tomatoes make an admirable salad, and 
combive to advantage with celery, with 
salmon, and with various meats. 

Agretable, or even lovely, coloring is an 
element to be considered in arranging sal- 
ads. Tothis endit is sometimes desirable 
to color a mayonnaise, and, therefore, to re- 
member that a red or a green mayonnaise is 
strictly en régle. For a red mayonnaise, 
used with lobster salad, the coral of the 
lobster is pounded to a paste and mixed 
with the sauce. For a green mayonnaise, 
you may use a spinach greening, made by 
pounding a large handful of spinach leaves 
toapulp. Let this stand for half an hour, 
then strain through acloth. Set the green 
liquid which results in a cup into a sauce- 
pan of boiling water; watch it clovely, and 
when it curdles strain again through mus- 
lin. This leaves a green curd, which will 
keep for a few days, and makes a harmless 
and very attractive coloring for ice-cream 
or other sweets as well as for a mayonnaise. 
A still better coloring for sauces, because 
more savory, is made by pounding a mix- 
ture of chervil, cress, terragou and pimper- 
nel, first boiling the herbs for two or three 
minutes, This mixture, known as raviyote, 
is the coloring used by the club chefs. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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CLEAN UP THE POULTRY HOUSE. 


THE poultry house should have, at least, 
one thorough cleaning each year, andif the 
droppivgs are properly taken care of 
(cleaned up) every day, or three times a 
week, the annual cleaning will be easy. 
Visitors to our hen house almost always 
remark upon its cleanliness. ‘‘ Why, how 
clean you keep it!’’ ‘‘ There’s no smell here 
such as we find in most poultry houses.” 
“How do you keep it so spick-spanny 
clean?’’ are frequently heard, and it is a 
revelation to the visitors, calling forth ex- 
pressions of surprise and wonderment, when 
we tell them that we clean up and white- 
wash the house but once a year. All the 
rest of the cleanliness and remarkable free- 
dom from stale odors consists in the daily 
(or three times a week) cleaning up the 
droppings, and spreading a thin coating of 
land plaster (or dry loam) upon the plat- 
forms under the roosts. If a housewife 








once a month, what an accumulation of 
filth and stench there would be. By wash- 
ing and drying them thoroughly after each 
meal everything is kept clean and sweet, 
and the task is comparatively easy. Just 
so with poultry droppings and the house- 
cleaning. The droppings are the key to the 
situation. If they are taken care of properly 
(and it is easy if right appliances are used), 
the problem of cleanliness is solved at once; 
in fact, that is the problem of cleanliness. 
Once a year, the last of August or first of 
September, the whole house is cleaned. The 
dust, ete., is swept down from roof, walls 
and partitions, nest boxes, feed troughs, dust 


inches of the surface of the gravel shoveled 
into a wheelbarrow, wheeled out anddumped 
upon a pile convenient for carting: to 
spread upon the grassland. - 
work is all well whitewashed, the - 
ing ‘‘ sloshed” on liberally, so 
cracks and crevices are and 
drops of whitewash fall on 
no harm is done; 






hot’water and after drying is drenched with 
kerosene oil and returned’ to its place. If 


washed the table and kitchen dishes but } 


boxes, etc., moved out, and three or four |) 


ing, The cnly, cicsdwerk allitiasowenbotll 
is the roost-pole; that is washed in boiling | 
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have the oil penetrate the cracks and crev- 
ices about the pole supports, there will be 
no trouble with the red mites which are 
such an expensive pest in most hen houses. 
The nest boxes are emptied, thoroug 
swept out and whitewashed, the feed truug 
and dust boxes cleaned and whitewashed, 
and eight to ten wheelbarrow loads of fresh, 
screened gravel putin each pen, and that 
house is clean and sweet. With this work 
well and thoroughly done once a year there 
is no trouble with “ odors” and smells pro- 
vided the droppings are taken care of every 
day (or three times a week). Our method 
of managing the droppings is simple and 
easy. About ten inches below the roost- 
pole is a pan made of two boards ten inches 
wide and twelve feet long. Along the 
edges and across the ends of this a strip of 
furring (1x3 stuff) is nailed, the furring 
serving the double purpose of stiffening the 
roost platform (as the dropping pan is 
called) and retaining the droppings till 
scraped together to shovel off into the 
wheelbarrow. 

Another advantage of the strip of furring 
along the edge is that it serves as a step for 
the fowls when going to roost. Without it 
the fowls are likely te walk about on the 
platform, getting the sticky droppings upon 
their feet and then daubing the roost-pole 
with them. Having that edge to step upon 
they step at once from that to the roost- 
pole. That strip of furring is a profitable 
investment. Weclean the droppings from 
this platform every day or three times a 
week, as is most convenient. Whencleaued 
but three times a week a little dry loam, or 
land plaster, should be sprinkled upon the 
droppings on the mornings that cleaning is 
not done, and after the platform is cleaned 
a couple of handfuls of dry loam or land 
plaster is sprinkled over each platform. 
This, it will be noted. is very much like 
washing the dishes after every meal, or 
making up the beds each morning, and by 
this simple method our houses are kept 
clean and sweet, the health of our fowls 


and a liberal egg yield promoted. 
It is easy if one has the will to do.—A. P. 
FULLER,.in The N. Y. Farmcr. 














“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


PPL YY vee? 


Blind. 


They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


lor the disorders which grow 
out of Impaired Diges- 
tion, For a Weak 
 Stomach,Constipaticn 
Disordered 1 Liver, Sick Headache, 
orany Bilious and Nervous ailments, 
they take the.place of an entire medicine 
chest. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. a$ 




















beauti- 
th I ateabte! 

uarine ain Ground in paste 

| form. and | te be: 

water at the Sime of application. No a mm turpen 
tine, no di , no weeable and unhealthy odor! 
More dura ie than oil Pi eeint. The housekeeper’s 


friend! It can be applied by the most ineapastonced. 
pans 5 A your home at asmal: expense! Send for a 
card of p tints. 


AQUARINE PAINT CO.,, 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 


Baron Liebig 


The t chemist proncanced the well 
known Lie! Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
made of the tinest River Platte “cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
any made of cattle grown in Europe or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use of 


His as the 
well known y © 
signature 


LIEBIG 








trade mark 


Extract 


Company’s or BEEF 


For Improved and 
ic Cookery. 
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jtors South, and natives eat them in quan; | made with nearly an equal proportion of | kerosene once a month, pains being taken to * H 


For Boils, Pimples 
carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
bioed diseases, 
take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
it will 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds. 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 
Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 


R. H. Allen & Co., 
P,. Ow Box 3454, New York City. 





OVER 


2.590 TREES| 


BOTH FRUIZ AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SH RUBS, V VINES, ROSES, ec. 


Send stamp fo Descri Catal 
tated Madre WS LITTLE, 


Eeaet anomie ROCHESTER. N.Y 












HOw bo 
YOU DO witHovut 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 


cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and lungs. 
sell it: prices 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 


Druggists 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOCH 





One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8. 

One Year, $3.00) Five Years,§10.00 


in Clubs, ghee oramone Sle, m0 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from ts or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSORIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or ress Money Orders. 

8 RI should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 


scriptions, in order to receive their papers 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 








uninterruptedly. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are 
age teeten Se to receive su 
ay wine” to subscribe for for ee 
one su 
or magazines in connection wi 
[RDEPENDENT should write for our Olub- 
onan ecan ag 3 ro — en —— 
=, oe ding 26 num- 
bers, veer, for $1.00. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 
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per ct. difference. 
Royal Baking Powder, 


Strongest, Purest, Most Economical. 


Certain baking powder makers are publishing falsified extracts 
from the Government reports, with pretended analyses and certificates, 
wherein an attempt is made to compare their baking powders with the 
“ Royal,” or making bogus tests from house to house, their obvious 
purpose being to counteract the recent exposures of the inferiority of 

* their own goods arising from their impurity, low strength, and lack of 
keeping qualities as shown by the Government chemists and others. 

As to whether any of these baking powders are 


equal to the “ Royal,” the official tests clearly deter- 
eWhen samples of various baking powders 
were purchased from the grocers, and analyzed by 
the United States Government Chemists and the 
Chemists of State and City Boards of Health, the 
reports revealed the fact that the “ Royal” contained 
from 28 per cent. to 60 per cent. more leavening 
strength than any ther cream of tartar baking pow- 
der and also that it was more perfectly made, of 
purer ingredients, and altogether wholesome. 


mine. 





As these powders are sold to consumers at the same price, by the 
use of the Royal Baking Powder there is an average saving of over 
one third, besides the advantage of assured purity and wholesomeness of _ 
food, and of bread, biscuit and cake made perfectly light, sweet, and pal- 
atable — advantages not to be had in the use of the low grade, cheaply 
made baking powders that.contain lime, alum, and other impurities. 





ESTERBROOK’ 


* PENS ~<a 


26 JOHN ST., uY. 
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BY Hot WaTER 


BOSTON, 195 & 197 Fort Hill Sq. 
CHICAGO, 34 Dearborn St. 


The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837. 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high- 





est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate - 


For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
l47th St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 


oo A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


me ea é co. 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOR 


STEINWAY| 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 










1780 





and useful Inventions.” 


- Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 





Hor Water 


GIRCULATION. 
Nationat Hot Water Heater Go. 


NEW YORK, 94 Centre St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 3: Main St. 








SXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 


“OR BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


= roqné on 





. 44 Sprague St., 


WoOoD TYPE 
and 





PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS, 


“ Strong _ Cabin: oe elon Leones, as 


Used in all Oypnastepe. Cor- 
aore: to $10, Hand: the 





Hie 


for Hearing 








& Co.., 
Boston. Mass. 


‘GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & €0.’S 


 Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


= 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
i Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
fp sonic costing lesa than one 
J centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, Bastyr 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
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PHENOMENAL GROWTH | 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


The advance made by the Mutual Life Insurance Company during the past 
seven years is phenomenal when compared with the progress of any or all of its 
would-be competitors. 

THE GROWTH OF ITS ASSETS 


In 1884 its total assets amounted to.................. $103,876,178 51 
In 1890 its total assets amounted to.................. 147,154,961 20 
A gain of more than....... .................6. ~ $43,000,000 00 


ITS MARVELOUS INCREASE IN BUSINESS 


In 1884 the new risks amounted to........... ........ $34,681,420 00 
In 1890 the new risks amounted to.................... 160,985,986 00 
Gain in 1890 over 1884...............0..0e0ee00 $126,304,566 00 


ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY DOUBLE 


The total income in 1884 was......................... $19,095,318 41. 
The total income in 1890 was.......................4. 34,978,778 69 
Gain in 1890 over 1884............... .....205.. $15,883,460 28 


THE TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


In 1884 the total insurance in force was................... - $351,789,285 00 
In 1890 the total insurance in force was................... 638,226,865 00 
Gain of Insurance im Force..........:-.-.::ssssssssses++ $286,437,580 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company has more insurance in force upon the lives 
of citizens in the United States than any other company, thus showing its reputation 
in its own country. ° 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID TO THE POLICY 
HOLDERS 

The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Company are often referred to as ‘‘ The 
Great Family Fund” held by the Trustees of the Company for its policy-holders, 

During the year 1890 the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York paid to 
its policy-holders from this fund the enormous sum of $16,973,200.05, the largest 
amount paid in any one year by any Life Insurance Company in the world. The 
total sum paid to the insured since the formation of the Mutual Life in 1843 exceeds 
three hundred millions of dollars, the exact sum being $304,665,147.17. The mind can 
scarcely grasp the immensity of this sum of money. or realize the immeasurable ben- 
efits accomplished by its distribution. It has relieved the wants of the needy, has 
carried comfort to sorrowing widows and orpans, and has saved from destitution 
and poverty the hoary bead of age. 


USED sy CHILDREN’S 
CHILDREN. 


Bon. WHAT HAVE YOU THERE, FATHER? 

Farner. A CAN OF RIDGE’S FOOD. IT curES 
DYSPEPSIA. IT CURED ME AND ! THINK 
IT AN EXCELLENT DIET. 

Son. An! YES, A NEW PREPARATION? I 
HAVE SEEN IT ADVERTISED. 

Farwer. NEW! MY DEAR BOY, IT HAS STOOD 
THE TEST OF YEARS. WHY, YOU WERE 
RAISED ON IT. 

Son. YOU DON’T TELL ME. AND | NEVER 
HAD A SICK DAY IN MY LIFE. | AM GOING 
TO GET A CAN ON MY WAY HOME FOR 
OUR BaBy. 


RipGe’s Foon 18 SOLD IN ALL Coun. /, 
TRIES, IN FOUR SIZES, 35c., 650., $1.25, $1.75. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR 
TWO PRIMERS 


RELATIVE TO THIS KING OF Foops. 























i WOOLRICH & CO. 
DEPARTMENT PALMER, MASS. 








Rover Bicycles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
‘W LAD 
KY 


Rigidity and Beauty. 
Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 
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269-71 State St., 
Chicage. 








Send for Illustrated 

Catalogue. 

The J. Wilkinson Co., 
RIDDLEGOWR, 





SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portiand. 


MANUFACTURERS OF , 

are UMPS, FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars 
Pump Chain Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 

Fevtures, Iron Ourba, Yard Omaha, Denver, and Portiand.  - 
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THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


Chicago & North-Western By. 


: For full tnformation address the 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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